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PROCEEDINGS 

OF   THE 

THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF    THE 

ONTARIO  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

IN    SESSION"    WITH    THE 

DOMINION    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Convention  was  held  in  the  Public  Hall 
of  the  Education  Department,  Toronto,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April 
16th,  1895. 

On  the  platform  were  the  following  gentlemen  : — 

Hon.  Dr.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education,  Chairman  ;  His  Worship 
Mayor  Kennedy  ;  S.  F.  Laziei-,  LL.B.,  President  Ontario  Educational 
Association  ;  President  Loudon,  of  the  University  of  Toronto  ;  Chancel- 
lor Rand,  of  McMaster  University ;  Dr.  McLellan,  Principal  School  of 
Pedagogy ;  A.  H.  McKay,  M.A.,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Nova  Scotia  ;  R.  W.  Doan,  Secretary  Ontario  Educational  Association ; 
G.  W.  Parmelee,  of  Montreal  ;  Colonel  the  Honorable  James  Baker, 
Minister  of  Education,  British  Columbia. 

The  meeting  was  opened  b}*  a  short  address  from  the  Chairman, 
Hon.  Dr.  Ross. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by  His  Worship  Ma^-or 
Kennedy ;  Mr.  S.  F.  Lazier,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  President  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  ;  Dr.  James  Loudon,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  ;  to  which  replies  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion 
Educational  Association  by  Hon.  Dr.  Ross,  President,  and  by  Colonel 
the  Hon.  James  Baker,  Mr.  Parmalee,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  McKay,  represent- 
ing respectively  British  Columbia,  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Upon  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  a  conversazione  was  held  in  the 
Departmental  Buildings. 


s  minutes. 

Wednesday,  April  17th,  1895. 

The  Convention  met  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Guild  Hall  at 
8  p.m. 

President  Lazier  in  the  chair. 

On  the  platform  were  the  Secretary,  Hon.  Dr.  Ross,  Col.  Hon.  James 
Baker,  Dr.  McLellan,  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  McKay,  Dr.  Rand  and  Mr. 
Parmelee. 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Buvwash,  closing  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
concert,  the  President  introduced  Dr.  McKay,  who  read  a  paper  on 
"  Three  Great  Reforms — How  we  may  hasten  them." 

A  paper  was  also  read  by  Rev.  Thos.  Adams  on  "  College  Discipline," 
followed  by  an  address  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston. 

The  President  then  announced  that  some  general  business  of  the 
Association  must  be  transacted. 

On  motion  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McAllister,  fraternal  greetings  were  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  the  British  Educational  Union,  now  iti  session. 

Nominations  of  officers  were  then  made. 

Dr.  McLellan  nominated  Prof.  Baker,  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
as  President.  This  nomination  was  seconded,  and  as  there  were  no 
others,  Prof.  Baker  was  declared  elected. 

Mr.  Doan  was  unanimously  re-elected  as  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hendry  was  re-elected  as  Treasurer  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Hendry  read  his  report  as  Treasurer,  and  moved  that  it  be 
referred  to  an  Auditing  Committee  selected  by  the  chair. 

The  President  nominated  as  Auditing  Committee  Messrs.  C.  Barnes, 
S.  B.  Sinclair  and  A.  Macintosh. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Manley  introduced  his  motion  in  reference  to  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund,  of  which  he  had  given  notice  last  year. 

Discussion  of  the  motion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Manley,  Doan, 
Aylesworth,  Robertson,  McElroy  and  others  took  part, 

Mr.  Doan  seconded  Mr.  Manley's  motion. 

On  motion  the  discussion  was  postponed  until  the  next  evening. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Thursday,  April  18th,  1895. 

The  Convention  met  in  the  Normal  School  Hall,  Hon.  Dr.  Ross  in 
the  chair. 

Rey.  Dr.  Milligan  opened  the  proceedings  with  prayer. 

Secretary  Doan  read  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  which  were 
adopted. 
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Mr.  a.  McKenzie  read  the  Auditor's  report,  and  moved  its  adoption. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Suddaby  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  in  obedience  to  the  request  of  the 
meetinsf  he  had  sent  a  cableoram  to  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  of 
England  and  Wales,  conveying  the  cordial  greetings  of  the  Dominion 
and  Ontario  Educational  Associations  in  Convention  assembled,  and  in 
i-eply,  he  had  received  the  following  cable  message  from  Manchester, 
Eno-Jand  :  "  President  Educational  Association  Conference,  Toronto. 
Your  fellow  members  of  one  profession  and  one  empire  send  greetings 
and  good-will.  (Signed)  President  National  Union  of  Teachers  Eng- 
land and  Wales." 

Hon.  Mr.  Baker  then  delivered  an  address  on  the  "  Diagnosis  of 
Brain  Power." 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Harper,  of  Quebec,  and 
Mr.  George  J.  Oulton,  of  Dorchester,  N.B.,  on  "  Some  Pedagogic  Falla- 
cies "  and  "  The  Brotherhood  of  Teachers,"  respectively,  after  which 
the  proceedings  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Wednesday,  April  17th,  1895. 

The  College  and  High  School  Department  met  at  9.30  a.m.,  the 
Chairman,  Dr.  McLellan,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  McMurchy,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Matricula- 
tion, reported  that  the  Committee  had  had  several  interviews  with  the 
authorities  of  Medical  Education,  but  had  not  been  able  to  effect 
anything. 

Mr.  Wismer,  on  behalf  of  the  newly  formed  Commercial  Association, 
informed  the  Department  that  the  Commercial  A.ssociation  desired  to 
become  part  of  the  Department,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Robeutson  made  a 
similar  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Historical  Association  formed  last 
summer. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Robertson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Chase,  that  the 
College  and  High  School  Department  recognize  the  Historical  Associa- 
tion as  an  integral  part  of  this  Department. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Manley,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Birchaud,  that  the 
motion  stand  as  a  notice  of  motion  to  be  taken  up  next  year. 

Both  motions  being  put  to  the  meeting  were  declared  lost. 
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Moved  by  Mil.  Wlsmeh,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Fessenden,  that  the 
Commercial  Section  just  organized  be  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  College  and  High  School  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association. 

The  motion  being  put  was  declared  cai'ried. 

Mil.  Manley  and  Mr.  Colbeck  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
the  Chairman  ruled  that  they  be  taken,  but  it  was  found  that  no  list 
of  members  was  on  hand. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Embree,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Strong,  that  the 
further  consideration  of  these  questions  be  deferred  till  to-morrow 
morning.      Cariied. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Prendergast,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Department  it  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  th& 
High  Schools  that  the  subject  of  physical  exercise  should  be  a  compul- 
soiy  subj  ect  on  the  programme  of  work  for  High  Schools. 

Discussion  on  the  subject  was  deferred. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  his  address  on  "  Co-ordination  and  Concen- 
tration." 

The  Department  adjourned. 

Thursday,  April  18th,  1895. 

The  Department  reassembled  at  9.30  a.m.,  with  Dr.  McLellan  in. 
the  Chair. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows  : — 

CJtairman Rev.  Dr.  Burwash. 

Secretary F.  F.  Manley,  M.A. 

The  questions  deferred  from  yesterday  were  then  taken  up. 

The  motion  to  admit  the  Historical  As.sociation  was  voted  on  and: 
declared  carried. 

The  motion  to  admit  the  Commercial  Association  was  voted  on  and 
declared  carried. 

Mr.  Grant  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  at  the  next  annual 
session  the  following  amendments  to  the  constitution  : — 

That  Article  II.  shall  read  as  follows:  "All  persons  engaged  in 
teaching  in  any  of  the  Universities,  Colleges  or  High  Schools  of  Ontario,, 
who  have  registered  and  paid  their  fees  to  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  for  the  current  year,  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be 
elected  by  this  Department  on  the  recommendation  of  its  Executive^, 
may  become  members  of  this  Department.  The  membership  fee  of 
this  Department  shall  be  twenty-five  cents." 
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Tliat  Article  III.  shall  i-ead  as  follows :  "  The  officers  of  this 
Department  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary- 
Freasurer,  who  with  a  repi'esentative  from  each  of  the  Associations 
'orming  an  integral  part  of  this  Department,  shall  be  the  Executive 
)f  this  Department." 

That  Article  IV.  shall  read  as  follows  :  "  That  the  representatives  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  from 
:his  Department  shall  be  the  President,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  ex 
officio,  and  four  other  members  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot  by  thi.s 
Department." 

Dr.  Burwash  then  read  his  paper  on  "  The  Economics  of  Education 
n  Ontario." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Embree,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Eraser,  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  be  requested  to  take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem 
lecessary  to  distribute  amongst  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  city 
md  town  Councils  and  Boards  of  Education,  copies  of  the  paper  just 
■ead  b}'  Dr.  Burwash  on  the  Economics  of  Education.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Manley,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Birchard,  that  in  the 
)pinion  of  this  College  and  High  School  Department,  no  one  should  be 
appointed  professor,  lecturer  or  tutor  on  the  statF  of  the  Provincial 
[Jnivei'sity  who  has  not  served  as  a  legally  qualified  High  School  or 
Oollegiate  Institute  teacher. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Hag  arty,  and  seconded  by  Mii.  Wright,  that  it  be 
1  suggestion  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  that  in  future  in 
sending  out  pro})Osed  or  authorized  regulations  sufficient  copies  be  sent 
to  the  Principals  to  provide  each  assistant  with  one.     Lost. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Ellis  proposed  yesterday  regarding  physical 
training  was  taken  up,  and  after  discussion  was  passed  in  the  following- 
Form  :  That  while  recognizing  the  importance  of  physical  training  in 
bhe  High  Schools,  this  Department  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  time 
illotted  to  this  subject,  and  the  character  of  the  exercise,  should  be  left 
bo  the  discretion  of  the  Principals. 

Mr.  Embree  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pass  and 
Honor  Courses  in  the  University  of  Toronto :  — 

Your  Committee  met  at  the  Education  Department,  January  12th, 
1SI>5.     Present :  Messrs.  Dale,  Henderson,  DeLury,  Gibbaid,  Embree. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  of  the  University  : 

1.  That  in  lieu  of  the  present  pass  course  a  general  proficiency  coui-se 
be  arranged  to  comprise  the  subject  of  English  in  all  the  years,  and  sucli. 
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other  subjects  as  may  be  selected  to  make  it  equivalent,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  any  of  the  special  or  so-called  honor  courses. 

2.  That  students  be  permitted  to  rank  in  honors  in  this  course  as  in 
the  special  courses. 

3.  That  the  subjects  in  this  general  course  be,  as  far  as  possible,  fixed 
for  the  first  two  years. 

4.  That  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  subjects  be  divided  into 
the  folio  wing  groups: — (a)  Classical — Latin,  Greek  and  Ancient  History-; 
(6)  Modern — French,  German  and  Modern  History ;  (c)  Mathematical — 
Mathematics  and  Physics;  (d)  Scientific — Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  ;  (e)  Philosophical — Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Logic  and  Poli- 
tical Science. 

5.  That  all  students  in  this  course  be  required  to  take  two  of  these 
groups,  of  which  group  (a)  or  group  (b)  shall  be  one. 

6.  That  the  two  groups  selected  must  be  continued   for   both  years. 

7.  That  in  the  first  and  second  years  the  rank  in  the  honor  list  be 
determined  by  the  combined  standing  in  all  the  subjects  taken,  and  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  there  be  an  honor  list  for  each  group. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  number  of  honor  classes  and  the 
S3stem  of  ranking  in  honors  be  the  same  in  the  fourth  year  as  in  the 
other  3'ears  of  each  course  in  the  University. 

The  resolutions  were  sent  to  members  of  the  Committee  who  were 
n.<t  present  at  the  meeting,  for  their  opinions  and  suggestions,  and 
were  afterwards,  along  with  suoo-estions  of  members,  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Dale  for  presentation  to  the  Senate. 

Submitted. 

L.  E.  Embree, 

Convener. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Hagarty,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Henderson,  that 
the  report  be  adopted. 

Moved  in  amendment  by  Mr.  Eraser,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Squair, 
that  since  the  report  has  been  already  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  Senate  and  to  inform 
that  body  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  report. 

Moved  in  amendment  to  the  amendment  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Robertson, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Squair,  that  we  reafiirm  the  general  principle  of 
the  establishment  of  a  general  course  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Amendment  to  amendment  carried. 

Department  adjourned. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION 

Ninth  Meeting. 
Tuesday,  April  16th,  1895. 

The  President,  Mr.  J.  Squair,  took  the  chair  at  10  a.m.,  and 
delivered  his  inaugural  address  on  the  subject  of  "  French  Poetry  since 
the  Romantics."  A  short  address  in  French  by  M.  Queneau,  on  the 
same  subject,  followed. 

Mr.  S.  J.  RadcHffe,  London,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  A  Consideration 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  English." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Libby,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Radcliffe, 
That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
any  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  Grammar  from  our  senior 
classes.  Discussion  followed,  which  was  adjourned  on  motion  of  Mu. 
I.  M.  Levan,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Wright. 

Adjournment. 

Tuesday,  April  16th,  2  p.m. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Dales,  Kingston,  read  a  paper  on  "  A  Development  Study 
in  French  Tragic  Drama  :  Corneille — Hugo. ' 

A  discussion  on  "  Supplementary  Reading— Its  Theory  and  Practice," 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  W.  Pakenham,  Brockville,  and  E.  S. 
Hogarth,  Hamilton.  The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  many 
members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  S.  J.  Radcliffe  and  T.  A.  Brough  were  appointed 
Auditors. 

Adjournment. 

Wednesday,  April  17th,  3  p.m. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  Toronto,  on  '  The  Func- 
tion of  English  Poetry  in  the  High  School." 

Mr.  A.  W.  Wright,  Gait,  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Influence 
of  French  upon  Lowland  Scotch." 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Libby 's  motion,  adjourned  from  a  previous 
meeting,  was  resumed,  and  the  motion  was  carried,  on  division,  in  the 
followino-  form:  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  it  is  a  mattrr 
of  regret'that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  Englisli  Gianuiiar 
and  Philology  from  our  senior  classes. 
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The  report  of  the  Auditors  was  received  and  adopted,  on  motion  of 
Mh.  J.  D.  Christie,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Chase. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1895-96  : — President, 
Mr.  D.  R.  Keys  ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  W.  Wright ;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Fraser ;  Councillors :  Mr.  J.  Squair,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Shaw,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Chase,  Miss  H.  Charles,  Miss  E.  Balmer,  Mr.  W.  S.  McLay,  Mr. 
M.  F.  Libby,  Mr.  T.  A.  Brough. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Fraser,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Dales,  it  was 
agreed  to  meet  in  conference  with  the  Classical  Association  on  matters 
of  common  interest  on  April  ISth,  at  4.30  p.m. 

Adjournment. 

Thursday,  April  18th,  2  p.m. 

Mr.  J.  Marshall,  St.  Thomas,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Importance  of  the 
Study  of  Grammar." 

Miss.  A.  E  Marty,  St.  Thomas,  followed  with  a  paper  on  "Some  Ten- 
-dencies  of  the  German  Literature  of  the  19th  Century." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fraser  was  appointed  as  the  representative  of  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  the  College  and  High  School  Department,  and 
-also  on  that  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Reynar  read  a  paper  on  "  Chaucer's  Mind  and  Art." 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  paper  to  be  presented  by 
Mi\  J.  Jeffries,  Peterborough,  on  "Aims  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching 
•of  English  Grammar,"  was  taken  as  read,  and  the  Association  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Toronto,  Tuesday,  April  16th,  1895. 

The  Association  met  at  2  p.m.,  in  the  Model  School. 

The  Chair  was  taken  b_y  Mr.  A.  T.  DeLury,  M.A.,  the  President,  and 
there  were  about  thirty-five  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read,  and  on  motion 
<ionfirmed. 

The  Honorary  President,  Professor  Alfred  Bakkr,  M.A.,  of 
Toronto  University,  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  Honorary  President. 

The  President  then  read  his  address. 
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After  expressing  his  thanks  to  the  Association  for  the  honor  done 
Inm,  he  went  on  to  indicate  some  ways  in  which  the  Association  might 
•extend  its  influence.  Teachers  have  always  found  a  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing abreast  of  the  times  in  the  matter  of  text-books.  New  books 
are  constantly  appearing,  some  of  the  highest  vakie,  and  some,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  of  very  little  interest  or  use.  A  Committee 
of  the  Association  might  report  each  year  on  all,  or  the  more  impor- 
tant text-books,  appearing  during  the  year,  and  teachers  would  have 
knowledge  as  to  the  character  and  importance  of  the  recent  books 
on  their  subjects.  The  point  next  touched  upon  was  the  advisability 
of  orivinof  the  work  of  the  Association  a  somewhat  more  academic 
cast  by  having  read  before  the  Association  papers  which  would 
present  the  results  of  original  thinking  and  work  in  the  more  advanced 
mathematical  and  physical  subjects.  In  all  countries  great  progress  in 
these  branches  has  been,  and  is  being  made  :  it  is  necessary  that  Cana- 
dian teachers  and  students  keep  up  at  least  with  these  advances.  The 
teachers  in  any  distiict  might  organize  themselves  to  prosecute  some 
special  studies,  and  keeping  up  an  interest  by  correspondence,  or  b}'' 
coming  together  when  possible  or  convenient  work,  to  the  limits  in 
some  special  line.  In  doing  this  work,  they  would  be  stimulated  to 
original  investigation,  and  the  Association  could  bring  together  and  make 
accessible  tlie  results  of  their  researches.  The  Universities  should  aid 
in  this  b}^  placing  at  the  disposal  of  such  workers,  their  libraries  and 
periodicals.  Further,  a  Committee  might  report  each  year  on  the  gen- 
eral progress  in  mathematical  work,  and  recommend  new  works  and 
methods. 

It  was  moved  b}^  Mr.  Glashan,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Chant,  that 
the  Honorary  President,  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Secre- 
tary, Professor  McKay,  and  Inspector  Ballard,  be  a  Committee  to  report 
on  the  best  method  of  carrying  out  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
address  respecting  the  preparation  of  certain  reports  to  this  Association. 
Carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  April  17th,  1895. 

The  Association  resumed  at  3  p.m.,  the  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Professor  Dupuis  of  Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  stating  that  owing  to  an  unexpected  examination 
in  connection  with  the  University,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
attend  and  deliver  his  address. 
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Mr.  R  a.  Thompson,  M.A.,  then  read  an  address  on  "  The  Mathema- 
tical Curriculum  in  the  Secondary  Schools." 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  nearly  all  the  members  present 
joined. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  McMurchy,  seconded  by  Mr.  Davison,  that 
Messrs.  Bakej-,  DeLury,  Glashan,  Birchard,  McKay,  Manley,  and  Chanty 
form  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  series  of  resolutions  to  be  submitted  by 
a  deputation  to  the  Minister  of  Education  on  the  matter  contained  in 
the  address  of  Mr.  Thompson,  and  that  the  Committee  report  to-morrow. 
Carried. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  University  College,  where  Mr.  C.  A. 
Chant,  B.A.,  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  "  Complementary 
Colours." 

The  lecture  was  rendered  most  eft'ectiye  by  the  aid  of  many  illustra- 
tions and  experiments. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Chant. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

ThL'Rsday,  April  18th,  1895. 

The  Association  ujet  at  2  p.m.,  the  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  a.  H.  McDougall,  M.A.,  read  his  paper  on  the  subject :  "  Has. 
Mathematical  Education  in  Ontario  declined  during  recent  yeais  ?  " 

After  some  discussion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  McDougall. 

The  Committee  on  the  President's  address  then  presented  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  was  read  by  Professor  Baker:  — 

It  is  desirable  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  report  annually  on 
the  best  text-books  issued  on  mathematical  subjects  ;  that  the  interest 
of  graduates  in  some  special  line  of  the  subject  should  be  kept  up,  and 
might  be  greatly  stimulated  if  they  were  appointed  Examiners  at  the 
advanced  University  Examination  in  their  own  special  line  ;  and  it  is 
recommended  that  the  following  be  a  Committee  to  approach  the 
Univer.sity  Senate  on  the  subject,  and  to  carry  out  generally  the  objects 
set  forth  in  the  President's  add 'ess  :  Professors  Baker,  Dupuis,  and 
McKay  ;  Messrs.  DeLury,  Thompson,  Ballard,  Manley,  Birchard,  and 
Chant. 

The  Committee  on  "  Curriculum  "  presented  its  report. 

After  some  discussion  and  amendment  the  report  was  adopted  as 
follows : — 

1.  That  this  Association  express  its  dissatisfaction  at  the  proposed 
new  Curriculum  as  it  affects  the  standard  of  mathematical  work  in  our 
High  Schools,  and  regrets  that  gentlemen  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
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mathematical  work  in  our  High  Schools  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  proposed  Curriculum. 

2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  Arithmetic  should  be  con- 
tinued through  Forms  III.  and  IV.  of  the  High  School  course,  and 
papers  set  upon  Junior  and  Senior  Leaving  Examinations. 

3.  That  the  tendency  of  the  limitations  in  the  syllabus  which  are 
placed  on  mathematical  woik  is  to  lower  the  standard  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

For  example  : 

(a)  The  repetition  of  the  word  "  easy "  in  different  parts  of  the 
mathematical  Curriculum. 

(6)  The  omission  of  the  "  sphere  "  in  Mensuration,  "  annuities  "  in 
Arithmetic,  and  "  cube  root "  in  Algebra. 

4.  That  the  limit  in  Algebra  for  the  Primary  Examination  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  include  simple  simultaneous  equations. 

5.  That  the  Junior  Leaving  Euclid  should  be  extended  to  include 
part  of  Book  IV.;  and  that  the  Senior  Leaving  Euclid  should  include 
ratio  and  proportion,  similar  figures,  theories  of  Ceva  and  Menelaus 
with  applications,  properties  of  triangles  and  quadrilaterals,  harmonic 
properties  of  lines  and  circles,  properties  of  two  or  more  circles,  poles 
and  polars. 

6.  That  the  marks  assigned  in  Mathematics  are  not  proportionate  to 
the  importance  of  the  .subject. 

7.  That  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  a  gentleman  actively  engaged 
in  the  teaching  of  Mathematics  should  be  admitted,  in  an  official  way,  to 
the  Councils  of  the  Education  Department. 

Professors  Baker  and  McKay,  Messrs.  DeLury,  Manley  and  Chant, 
wei-e  appointed  a  deputation  to  lay  the  resolutions  contained  in  the 
report  before  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Association  then  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  :— 

Hon.  President Professor  N.  F.  Dupuis,  LL.D.,  Kingston. 

President R.  A.  Thompson,  M.A.,  Kingston. 

Vice-President Fred.  F.  Manley,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

Secretary   C.  A.  Chant,  B. A.,  Toronto. 

Executive  Committee  : — C.  L.  Crassweller,  B.A.,  Essex  ;  I.  J.  Birchard, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Toronto;  R.  A.  Gray,  B.A.,  London;  M.  Haight,  B.A., 
Strathroy  ;  A.  H.  McDougall,  M.A.,  Ottawa. 

Dr.  Birchard  was  elected  the  representative  of  the  Association  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  General  Association. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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18  MINUTES. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 
Tuesday,  April  16th,  1895. 

The  Public  School  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa- 
tion convened  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Normal  School,  Toronto,  at 
10.30  a.m.     The  President,  Mr.  A.  McQueen,  of  London,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  officers  were  also  present — Mr.  J.  A.  Hill,  of  Toronto, 
Vice-President ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Cowley,  of  Ottawa,  t)irector  ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ilarlton,  of  Toronto,  Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  D.  Young,  of  Guelph, 
Secretary. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  reading  the  Scripture,  and  prayer  by 
Mr.  Robert  McQueen,  of  Kirkwall. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  having  been  printed  in  the 
proceedings  w^ere,  on  motion,  taken  as  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  W.  L.  McKenzie,  of  Toronto,  was  appointed  Minute  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Rees.  of  Toronto,  Press  Reporter. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Sessions  should  be  from  9.30  to  12  a.m.,  and 
from  2  to  5  p.m. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McAllister,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hendry,  copies  of 
the  proposed  new  regulations  regarding  the  Public  and  High  School 
Course  were  procured  and  distributed  among  the  members. 

Mr.  McAllister  presented  the  following  report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  place  the  resolutions,  passed  by  the  Public  School  Depart- 
ment at  the  annual  meeting  in  the  Easter  week  of  1894,  before  the 
Minister  of  Education  : — 

Your  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  McMillan,  McQueen,  Mc- 
Master,  Young  and  McAllister,  beg  to  report  that  they  interviewed  the 
Minister  of  Education  on  the  24th  of  November,  1894,  and  laid  the 
several  resolutions  before  him. 

1.  He  acknowledged  the  desirability  of  extending  the  time  for 
training  students  at  the  Normal  Schools  to  one  year,  and  led  the 
Committee  to  infer  that  he  would  keep  it  in  view. 

2.  He  expressed  his  approval  of  the  recommendation  of  two  years* 
preliminary  training  for  those  aiming  to  be  teachers,  provided  it  could 
be  practicall}^  carried  out.  He  thought  it  possible  that  the  granting 
of  an  interim  certificate  for  that  period,  during  which  those  holdin<v 
such  certificates  should  teach  under  competent  supervision,  would 
accomplish  the  end  we  had  in  view. 

3.  In   regard   to  our  Public  Schools  being  subsidiary  to  our  Hio-h 
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Schools,  he  maintained  that  our  system  is  organic,  and  that  the  Public 
Schools  are  in  the  best  possible  position  for  the  proper  training  of  the 
children  that  attend  ihem,  quite  irrespective  of  any  preparation  that 
has  to  be  made  for  High  School  work ;  that  the  best  possible  condition 
for  entrance  to  the  High  School  is  the  best  possible  condition  for 
training  in  our  Public  Schools,  and  if  there  were  no  High  Schools  in 
the  country,  he  would  not  think  it  necessarj-  to  change  the  course  of 
study  in  the  Public  Schools,  except  to  add  some  training  on  elementary 
science  and  more  literary  culture. 

4.  Increased  legislative  aid  to  Public  Schools,  he  thought,  would 
-come  best  in  the  form  of  increased  facilities  for  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers. 

5.  He  expressed  himself  as  favorable  to  granting  to  rural  teachers, 
who  wish  it,  the  right  to  take  holidays  to  attend  the  Annual  Con- 
vention. 

C.  He  considered  that  Public  School  teachers  were  now  fairly  repre- 
sented on  the  Boards  that  examine  the  papers  of  candidates  at  the 
High  School  Entrance  and  Public  School  Leaving  Examinations,  and 
lie  maintained  the  principle  that  the  teachers  receiving  pupils  as  a 
result  of  examination  should  have  a  deciding  voice  in  saying  what 
their  qualifications  should  be. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  McAllister, 

Secretary, 
Toronto,  16th. April,  1895. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McAllister,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Madoc, 
the  report  was  received. 

The  President  then  gave  his  annual  address,  outlining  the  work  done 
^luring  the  year  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  hy  presenting  Resolu- 
tions, unanimously  adopted  in  the  County  Associations,  to  the  Provincial 
Association  for  consideration,  and  then,  if  adopted,  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  through  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Association 
to  lay  such  Resolutions  before  him  with  the  points  argued  in  favor  of 
the  same.  He  referred  to  the  publication  in  pamphlet  form  of  Mr. 
McMillan's  address,  and  stated  the  main  object  of  our  Provincial  Asso- 
ciation should  be,  not  so  much  improvement  as  the  securing  of  better 
legislation,  the  perfecting  of  our  Public  School  System  of  Education, 
and  the  raising  of  the  status  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  McMaster  then  read  a  paper  on  "Entrance  Examinations,"  which 
A\'as  followed  by  one  on  "  Examiners  at  Entrance  Examinations,"  by 
Mr.  R.  p.  Eddy  of  Claremont. 
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In  both  papers  the  points  prominently  brought  out  were, — 

(1)  That  there  is  a  gross  lack  of  uniformity  in  valuing  the  answers 
of  candidates  in  the  different  Boards  of  Examiners,  the  conditions 
depending  largely  on  whether  pupils  were  in  demand  or  not  at  the  High 
School  where  the  pupils  were  ex-amined. 

(2)  That,  while  the  Inspector  and  Head  Master  of  each  High  School 
must  be  Examiners  at  Entrance  Examinations,  for  Public  School 
teachers  there  was  only  the  unfair  provision  that  they  might  be  ap- 
pointed if  a  Board  of  Public  School  Trustees  chose  to  do  so,  that  in  only 
a  few  cases  was  this  taken  advantage  of,  mainly  in  cities. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Eddy,  seconded  by  Mr.  McM aster,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Department,  the  School  Law  and  Kegulations,  referring  to  the 
appointing  of  Boards  of  Examiners  for  the  Entrance  and  Public  School 
Leaving  Examinations  should  be  amended  so  that  Public  School 
teachers  must  be  appointed,  by  Inspectors  or  othei'wise,  on  every  Board 
of  Examiners,  and  that  the  number  of  Public  School  teachers  on  such 
Boards  should  be  more  proportionate  to  the  number  of  High  School 
teachers  on  the  Boards  of  Examiners  at  the  Departmental  Examinations 
for  certificates,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  more  uniformity,  a  central 
Board  be  formed  in  each  County  in  which  their  is  more  than  one  place 
of  Examination  to  make  Regulations  for,  and  revise,  if  necessary,  the 
valuing  of  each  paper. 

Tuesday,  a.m.,  April  16th,  1895. 

'  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  2.20  p.m. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  session  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Harlton  of  Toronto,  presented  the  statement  of 
Receipts  and  Expenditures,  Public  School  Department,  0.  E,  A. 

Receipts, 


March  24,  1894— Balance  from  last  Audit $  2  40 

March  29,  1894— Dues  collected  by  Secretary. .      23  00 

Expenditures. 


-125  40 


Dec.  5,  1894 — Paid  Wm.  Brigg'sacct.  (Printing)     $6  50 
April  16,  1895— Paid  D.  Young's  acct.  (As.  Sec'y)      9  80 


.6  30 


Leaving  a  balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  of ...  .      $9   10 

On  motion  the  statement  was  referred  to  the  Auditors,  Mr.  Cork,  of 
Waterloo,  and  Mr.  Gray,  of  Toronto. 
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The  Executive  Committee  reported  having  receiv'^ed  notice  of  motion 
of  the  following  resolution,  passed  unanimously  b}^  the  Toronto 
Teachers'  Association  : — 

That  no  teacher  should  be  empowered  to  teach  in  our  Public  Schools 
who  has  not  had  the  requisite  professional  training  and  that,  therefore, 
the  granting  of  professional  certificates  to  teach  in  our  Public  Schools, 
to  those  students  w^ho  pass  successfully  through  the  School  of  Pedagogy 
without  a  professional  training  obtained  by  attending  a  Normal  School, 
is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  Public  School  education  in  Ontario, 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  Resolu- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  for  the  action  of  that  body  thereon. 

Mr,  Baynton,  of  Waterdown,  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee 
•of  the  Wentworth  Teachers'  Association  on  the  Entrance  Examination, 
1894,  suggesting  the  following  : — 

ARITHMETIC. 

(a)  That  the  paper  should  consist  of  ten  questions,  valued  ten  marks 

each. 

(b)  That  the  marks  be  apportioned  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  Technical  Terms — ten  per  cent,  of  total  marks. 

2.  To  Accuracy  of  Integral  and  Fractional  Operations — twenty 

per  cent. 

3.  To  Measurements — thirty  per  cent. 

4.  To  Commercial  Arithmetic — forty  per  cent. 

{c)  That  no  choice  of  questions  should  be  allowed — thus  avoiding  the 

explanatory  note  at  the  head  of  the  paper. 
•{d)  That    Examiners  be  directed   to  give   full   marks    to   questions 

answered  to  the  nearest  cent  in  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

DRAWING. 

(«)  That  the  free  use  of  instruments  in  book-work  and  at  the  exami- 
nation be  allowed. 

(b)  That  the  paper  should  always  contain  a  test  of  freehand  drawing. 
The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  1894  Drawing  Paper 
mio-ht  be  taken  as  a  model,  were  it  not  for  the  note  at  the 
head  of  it. 

GRAMMAR. 

That  marks  be  apportioned  as  follows : — 

Analysis,  40  ;  Parsing,  30  ;  Inflection,  15  ;  Correction  of  Errors,  15. 
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WRITING. 

(a)  That  there  should  be  no  questions  on  principles  of  writing  until 
some  well-defined  system  of  principles  is  authorized  to  be 
taught  in  our  Public  Schools. 

(h)  That  the  paper  of  1894  contains  too  much  work  for  the  time 
allowed. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(a)  That  in  question  5  (a)  the  words,  "  and  with  Australia,"  be  struck 

out. 
(6)  That  the  paper  should  contain  more  work  on  Canada. 

(c)  That  it  should  contain  a  test  of  map-drawing. 

(d)  That  the  language  should  be  more  definite,  see  questions  4  and  6. 

HISTORY. 

That  the  Committee  strongly  approve  of  the  apportionment  giving 
two-thirds  of  the  marks  to  Canadian  History. 

LITERATURE. 

(a)  That  question  (4)  in  A.  be  struck  out. 

(b)  That  more  care  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  italicized  por- 

tions. 

(c)  That  questions  like  (4)  in  B.  are  desirable  as  long  as  too  difficult 

work  is  avoided. 

(d)  That  at  least  fifteen  marks  should  be  allowed  for  memorization. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McMaster,  of  East  Toronto,  seconded  by  Mr,  Hill, 
of  Toronto,  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  resolutions  to  a  committee. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  McMaster,  of  East  Toronto,  Eddy,  of 
Claremont,  Baynton,  of  Waterdown,  Wilkinson,  of  Biantford,  and 
Groves,  of  Toronto,  a  Committee  to  consider  the  resolutions  and  report. 

The  Auditors  reported  that  they  had  examined  the  Treasurer's  books 
and  had  found  them  correct. 

Mr.  Strachan,  of  Rockwood,  read  a  paper  on  "  Public  School  Leaving 
Examinations,"  and  moved  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  M.  W.  Campbell,  of  St.  Thomas. 

(1)  That  the  Public  School  Leaving  Examination  has,  since  its  intro- 
duction, caused  general  dissatisfaction  from  the  fact  that  the  curricu- 
lum covers  too  much  ground  to  be  gone  over  thoroughly  in  one  year 
and  that  the  papers  set  for  the  examination  have  been  too  difficult. 
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(2)  That  the  curricuhim  should  be  revised  so  that  the  work  can  be 
covered  in  one  year. 

(3)  That  any  honors  for  Fifth  class  work  should  be  participated  in 
by  all  schools  in  which  Fifth  class  work  is  successfully  taught. 

(4)  That  in  the  matter  of  Legislative  grants,  the  Public  Schools 
should  be  more  liberally  dealt  with  and  that  the  proportion  of  eight  or 
nine  dollars  to  one  dollar  per  pupil  in  favor  of  High  Schools  is  too  great. 

On  motion  the  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table  to  be  discussed  with 
those  of  the  West  Lambton  Teachers'  Institute. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Smith,  of  Chatham  Model  School,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Berlin,  it  was  decided  to  have  Mr.  Strachan's  paper 
published  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  Session  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  a.m.,  April  17th,  1895. 

The  Department  resumed  at  9.45. 

Mr.  Harlton  was  appointed  Press  Reporter  in  the  absence  of  Mr> 
Rees  through  illness. 

Minutes  of  former  Session  were  read  and  confirmed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Berlin,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Palm- 
erston,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  Department  was  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  action  of  the  Executive  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  McMillan's 
paper. 

The  Executive  reported  recommending  that  the  resolution  re  History 
from  Leeds  Teachers'  Institute,  and  Mr.  Eddj-'s  resolution  re  Entrance 
Examiners  be  di.scussed  in  connection  with  the  West  Lambton  resolu- 
tions, and  Mr.  Strachan's  resolutions  on  Public  School  Leaving  Exami- 
nation.s. 

Mr.  McMaster,  of  East  Toronto,  presented  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Wentworth  resolutions,  recommending  the  following: — 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  That  the  paper  should  consist  of  ten  questions.  Candidate  to 
take  any  eight. 

2.  That  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  paper  should  be  for  com- 
mercial work,  the  remaining  marks  to  be  allotted  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Examiner. 

3.  That  C  be  not  adopted. 

4.  That  D  be  adopted. 

DRAWING. 
That  the  suggestions  on  drawing  be  adopted. 
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GRAMMAR. 
That  the  Grammar  paper  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Examiners, 
but  that  as  much  prominence  be  given  to  original  work  as  possible. 

WRITING. 

That  the  suggestions  on  writing  be  adopted. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

That  (h),  (c)  and  (d)  be  made  general.     That  (a)  be  not  adopted. 

HISTORY. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  "  at  least "  be  added  to  suggestions. 

LITERATURE. 

Your  Committee  cannot  recommend  (a)  or  (6)  or  (c),  but  would 
suggest  that  more  than  eight  marks  be  given  for  memorizing. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Young,  of  Guelph,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fraser,  of 
Berlin,  it  was  decided  that  the  report  be  taken  up  subject  by  subject. 

After  each  suggestion  had  been  discussed  fully,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Manning,  of  Hamilton,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Young,  of  Guelph,  it  was 
decided  that  the  report  as  a  whole  be  adopted. 

The  Session  adjourned. 


Wednesday  p.m.,  April  17th,  1895. 

The  Department  resumed  at  2.55. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  Se.ssion  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  election  of  officers  then  took  place.     The  following  were  elected, 
all  bj'^  acclamation  : — 

President D.  Young,  of  Guelph. 

Vice-President M.  P.  McMaster,  of  East  Toronto. 

Secretary W.  H.  Harlton,  of  Toronto. 

Treasurer J.  A.  Hill,  Ph.D.,  of  Toronto. 

Director J.  H.  Putman,  of  Ottawa. 

Executive  Committee .  .  L.  Rees,  of  Toronto  ;  F.  J.  Weidenhammer, 

of  Berlin  ;  Miss  Hendrie,  of  Hamilton. 

AudAtors L.  J.  Clark,  of  Toronto,  and  H.  Ward,  of 

Guelph. 

The  President  expressed  his  regret  that  Mr.  Stewart  would  not  be 
able  to  be  with  us  and  give  his  paper,  on  account  of  the  serious  illness 
of  his  daughter. 
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The  resolutions  of  the  Waterloo  Teachers'  Association  i-ecomm  end- 
ing,— 

1.  That  the  Model  and  Normal  School  terms  be  extended  to  a  year. 

2.  That  candidates  for  the  Model  School  hold  at  least  a  Junior 
Leaving  Certificate. 

3.  That  the  amount  given  by  the  township  to  each  school  section  be 
'^200  and  $100  for  each  assistant. 

4.  That  the  age  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  profession  be  no 
less  than  twenty-one,  were  introduced  by  M^.  Linton  and  Mr.  Fraser,  of 
Berlin,  and,  after  full  discussion  on  the  last  clause,  were  almost  unan- 
imously adopted. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  from  the  Toronto  Teachers'  Association, 
opposing  the  granting  of  Professional  Certificates  to  teach  in  Public 
Schools  to  graduates  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  who  have  not  had  a 
Normal  School  training,  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McAllister,  of  Toronto,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Mackenzie,  of  Toronto,  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  resolution  of  the 
Durham  Teachers'  Association  and  the  proposed  departmental  changes 
in  the  regulations  to  a  Committee  to  report  thereon.  Committee  to  be 
named  by  the  President. 

The  President  appointed  Mrs.  Gahan,  of  London,  and  Messrs.  McAl- 
lister and  McMillan,  of  Toronto,  Mr.  E.  T.  Young,  of  Guelph,  and  Mr. 
R.  McQueen,  of  Kirkwall,  as  the  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McAllister,  of  Toronto,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fra.ser, 
-of  Waterloo,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  Committee  who 
reported  on  the  Went  worth  resolutions. 

The  Session  adjourned. 

Thursday  a.m.,  April  18th,  1895. 

The  Department  resumed  business  at  9. '35. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read,  corrected  and  confirmed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Groves,  seconded  by  Mr.  Weidenhammer, 
of  Waterloo,  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  mover  and  seconder  and 
Messrs.  Rodgers,  of  Toronto,  E.  T.  Young,  of  Guelph,  and  S.  Y.  Taylor, 
of  Paris,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  Drawing,  and  see  if 
no  better  system  could  be  devised  than  that  now  authorized,  and 
report  their  decision  at  the  afternoon  session  to-day. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Young,  of  Guelph,  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee 
to  consider  the  proposed  changes  in  the^Regulations. 

After  being  discussed  clause  by  clause,  on  motion  of  Mr.  James 
4 
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Grant  of  Guelph,  seconded  by  Mr.  0.  F.  Fraser,  of  Berlin,  the  repoit 
amended  as  follows  was  adopted  : 

1.  Section  16,  sub-sec.  4 :  Amend  to  I'ead,  "  In  no  case  shall  the  Prin- 
cipal of  a  Hioh  School  be  also  the  Principal  of  a  Public  School." 

2.  We  approve  of  the  proposed  plan : 

(a)  Of  making  the  Primary  Course  extend  over  tw^o  years. 

(b)  Of  adding  to  that  course  the  subjects  Botany  and  Physics. 

(c)  Of  allowing  no  option  therein. 

3.  (a)  That  a  Second  CJass  Professional  Certificate  should  represent 
at  least  one  year's  professional  training  more  than  that  of  a  Primary 
Teacher's  Certificate. 

4.  (b)  That  the  standard  should  be  33J  per  cent,  on  each  subject  and 
50  per  cent,  on  the  whole. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Ross,  who  was  present,  addressed  the  Department,, 
complimenting  it  on  the  increased  attendance  and  on  the  improvement 
in  the  discussions. 

The  following  resolutions  of  the  West  Lambton  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion Avas  then  taken  up  : 

(a)   That  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  Public  School  Leaving  Examination. 

(6)  That  the  course  shall  extend  two  years  after  the  Entrance. 

(c)  That  the  Regulations  admitting  pupils  holding  Public  School 
Leaving  Certificates  to  the  Second  Form  of  High  Schools  be  repealed, 
and  classification  of  such  be  left  to  High  School  Master, 

{d)  That  the  course  for  the  Public  School  Leaving  Examination 
shall  be  especialh'  adapted  to  pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  the 
High  School. 

(e)  That  pupils  shall  pass  the  Entrance  before  taking  such  course,  or 
be  recommended  by  their  Inspector. 

On  motion  clause  (a)  was  adopted  unanimously. 

On  motion  clauses  (6),  (c)  and  {d),  Avith  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Eddy, 
Mr.  Strachan,  and  the  East  Leeds  Institute  and  other  resolutions  of' 
which  notice  of  motion  had  been  given,  were  referred  to  a  Committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  M.  P.  McMaster,  of  East  Toronto  ;  A.  Manning,  of 
Hamilton  ;  J.  Rodgers,  of  Toronto ;  E.  T.  Young,  of  Guelph ;  J. 
Strachan,  of  Rockwood,  and  James  Grant,  of  Guelph  ;  with  instructions 
to  report  at  the  afternoon  Session. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Young,  of  Guelph,  seconded  by  Mit. 
M.  P.  McMaster,  of  East  Toronto,  the  Executive  were  given  discre- 
tionary power  for  the  expenditure,  when  the  funds  of  the  section 
would  permit,  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 

The  Session  adjourned. 
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Thursday  p.m.,  April  ISth,  1895. 

The  Department  resumed  business  at  2.15. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Drawing  Book  Course- 
and,  if  possible,  suggest  an  improvement,  reported  they  had  not  time 
to  give  the  subject  proper  attention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Weidenhammer,  of  Waterloo,  seconded  by  Mr.  E. 
T.  Young,  of  Guelph,  it  was  decided  to  lay  the  matter  over  until  next 
Session. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Young,  .'seconded  by  Mr.  Gordon,  Messrs.  Mc- 
Allister, of  Toronto  ;  Linton,  of  Berlin  ;  Manning,  of  Hamilton  ;  Park- 
inson, of  Toronto  ;  McMillan,  of  Toronto,  and  McQueen,  of  London, 
were  appointed  a  Committee  to  lay  before  the  Minister  the  resolutions 
of  the  Department — the  Committee  to  make  a  minute  of  the  interview 
and  forward  to  the  Secretary  for  insertion  in  the  printed  minutes. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Putnam,  of  Ottaw^a,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Country  School." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harlton,  of  Toronto,  seconded  by  Mr.  Eees,  of 
Toronto,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Putnam,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  his  paper  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Young,  of  Guelph,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Conservatism  in 
the  Teaching  Profession,"  in  which  he  argued  that  through  conservat- 
ism and  unfit  influence  the  Public  School  curriculum  has  too  many 
subjects,  that  some  subjects  have  too  wide  a  range,  that  there  are  signs 
of  portending  changes  in  the  Public  School  system,  that  this  section 
would  fill  its  true  office  if  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Education 
would  always  submit  proposed  changes  to  the  Association,  and  be 
duly  influenced  by  those  sections  most  aflected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Young,  of  Guelph,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Brown, 
of  Madoc,  it  was  decided  that  the  Public  School  Section  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  desire  to  thank  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  submitting  to  the  Association  his  proposed  regulations, 
and  that  the  Minister  be  memorialized  to  the  effect  that  in  the  opinion 
of  said  Public  School  section  it  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
educational  interests  of  our  Province  if  all  contemplated  changes  in  the 
educational  system  were  to  be  presented  to  the  Association  as  has  been 
done  this  year. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Coyne,  of  London,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Gahan,  of 
London,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  E.  T.  Young  for  his  excel- 
lent paper. 

Mr.  Husband,  of  Oakville,  wished  to  withdraw^  his  paper,  as  the  pro- 
posed changes  covered  most  of  the  ground  he  had  taken  up. 
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Mr.  Garvin,  of  Peterborough,  agreed  to  give  his  paper  at  some 
future  time. 

Mr.  Strachan  presented  the  following  report  of  the  Committee 
-appointed  to  consider  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Eddy  and  Mr.  Strachan,  of 
the  East  Leeds  and  of  the  West  Lambton  Teachers'  Associations,  and 
others  of  which  notice  of  motion  had  been  given  b}^  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 
Rodgers  and  Mr.  Manning  : — 

(«)  With  reference  to  Mr.  Eddy's  motion,  w^e  approve  of  his  resolu- 
tion, and  recommend  that  for  the  purpose  of  uniform  examination  a 
Board  of  Examiners  be  formed  in  each  inspectorate,  consisting  of  the 
Inspector  and  three  Public  School  teachers  for  each  High  School — the 
head  master  to  regulate  the  valuing  of  the  answer  papers  at  both  the 
Entrance  and  Public  School  Leaving  Examinations. 

(b)  That  in  reference  to  Mr.  Rodger's  motion,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
department,  the  Entrance  Examination  is  not  now  a  suitable  standard 
for  admission  to  High  Scliools  ;  that  the  said  examination  be  dispen.sed 
with  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  that  the  standand  be  more  nearly  in 
line  with  the  Public  School  Leaving  Examination. 

(f)  That  in  reference  to  the  resolutions  of  the  West  Lambton 
Teachers'  Institute  : — 

(1)  Clause  (c)  be  amended  by  adding  the  w^ords  "  so  long  as  the 
present  Entrance  Examination  exists." 

(2)  Clauses  (6),  (d)  and  (e)  be  struck  out. 

(d)  That  (in  reference  to  Mr.  Strachan's  motion),  the  w^ork  for 
Public  School  Leaving  be  such  as  can  be  thoroughly  done  in  one  year 
-after  the  Entrance  Examination. 

(e)  In  reference  to  Mr.  Manning's  motion,  that 

(1)  Algebra  be  struck  off  the  Public  School  Leaving  Examination. 

(2)  The  Arithmetic  limit  be  shortened  by  cutting  off  all  percentage 
questions  involving  the  element  of  time,  with  the  exception  of  simple 
interest,  compound  interest  and  discount. 

(3)  The  limit  of  Poetical  Literature  be  cut  down  one-half  and  that 
some  short,  simple  and  inexpensive  prose  work  of  one  of  our  standard 
writers  be  substituted,  in  order  to  afford  material  for  the  proper  teach- 
ing of  English  Composition. 

(/)  That  we  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Minister  of  Education  in 
extending  the  grant  to  all  pupils  who  pass  the  Public  School  Leaving 
Examination. 

(g)  That  we  favor  the  adoption  of  the  fourth  resolution  of  Mr. 
Strachan. 

That  in  the  matter  of  Legislative  grants,  the  Public  Schools  should 
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be  more  liberally  dealt  with,  and  that  the  proportion  of  eight  or  nine 
dollars  to  one  dollar  per  pupil  in  favor  of  High  School  is  too  great. 

(h)  In  regard  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grant,  we  strongly  recommend 
that  more  care  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  Public  School  Leaving 
Papers. 

After  being  discussed  clause  by  clause,  it  was  decided  that  clause  (e) 
be  omitted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rodgers,  of  Toronto,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Madoc,  the  report,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  James  Grant,  of  Guelph,  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Strachan,  of  Rockwood,  it  was  decided  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Department  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  thorough  revision  of  our 
Public  School  Course. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harlton,  of  Toronto,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
of  Toronto,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  retiring  officers  of  the 
Department. 

The  President  made  a  short  reply.  The  meeting  closed  with  the 
singing  of  God  Save  the  Queen. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  PRESENT  THE  RESOLUTIONS 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  TO  THE  MINISTER  OF 
EDUCATION. 

By  appointment,  we  waited  on  the  Minister  at  10.30  a.m.,  Saturday-,. 
April  20. 

1.  With  regard  to  resolutions  re  Entrance  Examination  : 

(a)  The  Minister  approved  of  the  recommendations  in  Arithmetic, 
but  insisted  on  a  test  being  given  in  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

(6)  The  Minister  did  not  approve  of  the  recommendation  of  using 
rulers  in  Drawing. 

(c)  The  Minister  approved  of  the  recommendation  in  Grammar, 
Writing,  Geography  and  Literature. 

2.  With  regard  to  resolution  re  Proposed  Department  Regulations : 
(a)  The  Minister  did  not  concur  in  the  recommendation  regarding 

section  16,  sub-section  4,  but  approved  in  general  terms  of  the  others. 

3.  The  Minister  did  not  concur  in  our  recommendation  regarding^ 
the  Board  of  Examiners  for  High  School  Entrance  Examinations. 

4.  The  Minister  was  favorably  impressed  with  and  will  consider  our 
recommendations  reoardinor  Public  School  Leaving. 

5.  The  Minister  expressed  himself  as  favorable  to  the  increased 
Township  grant  to  School  sections,  but  implied  that  the  Legislature 
would  not  agree  to  it. 
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6.  Tlie  Minister  regarded  the  raising  of  the  age  limit  to  twenty-one 
as  impracticable  at  present. 

7.  The  Minister  refused  to  discuss  the  recommendation  regardinsf 
professional  training  and  the  School  of  Pedagogy. 

The  Committee  regret  that  some  of  the  resolutions,  which  were  laid 
before  the  Minister  were  not  received  with  that  consideration  which 
was  due  to  them  as  coming  from  such  an  important  body  as  the  Public 
School  Department. 

(Signed)  S.  McAllister. 

A.  McMillan. 
Wm.  Linton. 
Alex.  McQueen. 
M.  Parkinson. 


MINUTES  OF  KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 
Tuesday,  April  16th,  1895. 

Meeting  opened  at  9.30  with  a  large  attendance.  President,  Miss 
Mary  Macintyre,  in  the  chair.  After  singing  the  Teachers'  Hymn, 
minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and  roll  of  officers 
called,  all  responding. 

The  President  then  gave  her  inaugural  address,  based  upon  the 
meeting  held  last  summer  which  Miss  Blow  and  a  number  of  leading 
Kindergarteners  attended.  It  was  unanimously  decided  to  have  Miss 
Macintyre's  paper  printed. 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  the  Model  School  Department  to 
hear  Dr.  Tracy  upon  "  Child  Study,"  returning  at  eleven  to  hear  Miss 
Bolton,  of  Ottawa,  give  an  address  upon  "  Morning  Talks  in  Kinder- 
garten," dealing  with  sympathetic  development  of  songs  by  means  of 
home  experiences. 

The  reports  of  Committees  were  then  read  : 

1.  Report  of  Committee  with  regard  to  Kindergarten  training  and 
standard  for  admission. 

Upon  consultation  with  the  Minister  of  Education,  we  think  the 
standard  for  admission  to  the  Kindergarten  training  class  should  be  a 
Primary  certificate. 

2.  Report  ot  Committee  in  regard  to  some  arrangement  being  made 
by  which  the  record  of  the  year's  work  may  be  taken  into  account  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  a  capable  student  in  her  written  examination. 
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That  a  blank  form  shall  be  made  out  and  given  to  the  Directors 
that  they  may  keep  a  record  of  the  Assistant's  work  during  the  year  ; 
and  that  the  work  of  the  year  and  the  essays  written  during  the  year 
shall  be  taken  into  account,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  a  capable  student. 

3.  Report  of  the  Committee  in  regard  to  the  revision  of  the 
^syllabus. 

That  a  new  sj^llabus  shall  be  prepared  and  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Directors  in  time  for  the  work  of  next  year. 

It  was  resolved,  that  our  meeting  open  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  the 
members  meeting  in  the  Training  Room  to  hear  a  paper  on  "  Definite 
Methods  of  Child-study,"  by  S.  B.  Sinclair,  B.A..,  of  Ottawa. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  April  17th,  1895. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Sinclair's  paper,  the  members  met  in  Kinder- 
garten Room  to  hear  an  address  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  Hon. 
G.  W.  Ross. 

Mr.  Ross  reviewed  the  history  of  Kindergarten  work  in  Ontario, 
saying  it  had  been  well  started  and  was  being  successfully  carried  on. 
He  referred  to  the  higher  educational  standard  that  is  to  be  exacted  in 
future.  A  broad  culture  being  required,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
Primary  certificate  or  its  equivalent  before  entering  into  training  for 
Kindergarten  certificate. 

Dr.  Ross  was  followed  by  Dr.  Adams,  of  Lennoxville,  who  gave  a 
brief  address. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : — 

President Miss  Bolton,  of  Ottawa. 

Director Miss  Macintyre,  Toronto. 

Secretary Miss  Florence  Bowditch,  Hamilton. 

Miss  Jean  Laidlaw,  of  London,  then  gave  a  paper  on  "  What  the 
Child  Says  and  Does." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Thursday,  April  18th,  1895. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Newcomb,  of  Fredonia,  N.Y.,  President  of  Dominion  Kinder- 
garten Association,  occupied  the  chair  and  opened  the  meeting  with  an 
iiddress,  which  was  followed  by  an  address  from  A.  E.  WiNSUiP,  M.A-, 
upon  Kindergarten  Methods. 

Mrs.  Ada  M.  Hughes  then  gave  a  history  of  the  Kindergarten 
movement  in  Ontario. 
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A  question  drawer  was  opened,  and  free  discussion  followed  upon 
many  subjects  of  interest. 

Miss  Macintyre  read  a  paper  on  Transition  Class-work  by  Miss. 
O'Grady,  of  Montreal. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12.30. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 
Tuesday,  April  16th,  1895. 

The  Training  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association 
met  at  10  a.m.  in  Principal  Kirkland's  Room,  Normal  School. 

Mr.  A.  Barber  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Public  School  Studies  not  being  in  a  position  to 
report,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Houston,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rannie,  that 
an  extension  of  time  be  granted  them  wherein  to  draft  their  report. 
Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Suddaby,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kirkland,  that 
the  Chairman  and  Secretary  be  a  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Inspec- 
tors' Department  in  reference  to  union  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  papers  of  common  interest.     Carried. 

No  information  being  forthcoming  as  to  the  resolution  of  the  Training 
Department  of  last  year,  referring  to  adjustment  of  Public  and  High 
School  studies,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  McDiarmid  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
BowERMAN,  that  a  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bannie,  Scott  and 
the  Secretary,  be  appointed  to  confer  with  Committees  from  the  Public 
School  and  High  School  Departments  in  the  matter  and  to  report  as 
early  as  possible.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  b}^  Mr.  Rannie,  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  we 
invite  the  Inspectors'  Department  to  meet  with  the  members  of  the 
Training  Department,  this  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Dr.  J. 
B.  Hall's  paper  on  "  Concentric  Instruction."     Carried. 

Dr.  Tracy,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  addressed  the  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  "  Child  Study,"  dealing  more  especially  with  it  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Pedagogy. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sinclair  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Rannie,  that 
this  Department  request  of  Dr.  Tracy  the  privilege  of  printing  his 
paper  in  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Association.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Smith  and  seconded  by  Dr.  McCabe,  that  the  discus- 
sion of  Dr.  Tracy's  paper  be  postponed  till  Wednesday,  when  it   may 
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be  taken  up  in  connection  with  that  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  jDaper  on  the 
same  subject.     Carried. 

Dr.  McLellan  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Educational  Psychology,"  or 
more  definitely,  "  The  Psychology  of  Subjects,"  in  which  he  maintained 
that  every  subject  has  its  psj'chological  place.  The  paper,  in  conclusion, 
gave  an  excellent  treatment  of  the  psychology  of  number. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12.30. 

Wednesday,  April  17th,  1895. 

The  Department  met  in  Normal  School  at  9.30  a.m.,  Mr.  A.  Barber, 
presiding. 

On  explanation  of  Mr.  Powell,  Chairman  of  Committee  appointed 
last  year  to  report  on  the  recommendations  contained  in  Inspector 
Garvin's  paper,  that  such  report  should  be  presented  to  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Training  and  Inspectors'  Departments,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  McDLiR- 
MID  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  the  above  Committee's  report  be 
the  third  order  of  business  on  Thursday.     Carried. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Normal  School,  then  i-ead  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  "Deportment,"  showing  its  bearing  upon  the  moulding  of 
character  in  the  teacher  and  pupils,  and  in  the  formation  of  a  healthy 
sentiment  in  the  community. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown,  that  steps  be 
taken  to  have  the  paper  incorporated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Association.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Campbell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  with  the 
permission  of  Mr.  Scott  the  school  journals  be  given  the  privilege  of 
printing  in  full  his  paper.     Carried. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  then  read  a  paper  on 
"  Definite  Methods  in  Child  Study." 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  paper,  it  Avas 
moved  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown,  that  a  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  Messrs.  Kirkland,  Scott,  Sinclair,  Elliott  and  Sud- 
daby,  be  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  a  circle  for 
child  study.     Carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lough,  the  meeting- 
was  adjourned  at  11.25  a.m. 

Thursday,  April  18th,  1895. 

The  Training  Department  of  the  O.  E.  A.  met  at  9.15  a.m.  in  Prin- 
cipal Kirkland's  room,  Normal  School,  Mr.  A.  Barber  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
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The  following  officers  were  then  nominated  and  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  : — 

Chairman Dr.  McCabe,  Ottawa. 

Secretary W.  H,  Elliott,  Hamilton. 

Director Mr.  Brown,  Whitby. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  in  1893  to  inquire  into  the 
educational  values  of  subjects,  was  read  by  Mr.  Houston,  but  owing  to 
a  misunderstanding  on  the  yjart  of  the  Chairman  who  drafted  the 
report,  as  to  the  instructions  given  his  Committee,  this  report  did  not 
deal  with  the  department  of  the  subject,  for  the  consideration  of  which 
the  Committee  was  specially  constituted. 

More  specific  instructions  were  then  given  the  Committee  by  Prin- 
cipal Kii'kland,  after  which  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Reid,  that  the  matter  be  remitted  to  the  Committee  to  be 
reported  on  at  the  next  Annual  Convention.     Carried. 

It  was  moved,  by  Mr.  Kirkland  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Elliott,  that 
in  view'bf  the  Model  School  term  being  extended  to  one  year,  a  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  three  members  be  appointed  to  consider  what 
subjects  should  be  taught  and  what  text-books  should  be  used,  this 
report  to  be  presented  at  the  next  Annual  Convention.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Reid  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the 
above  Committee  consist  of  the  following : — Messrs.  Elliott,  Campbell 
and  Powell.     Carried. 

Mr.  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
recommendations  contained  in  Inspector  Garvin's  paper  on  Qualifica- 
tions of  Model  School  Principals,  presented  the  following  report : — 

"  The  Committee  on  Qualifications  of  Model  School  Principals,  beg 
leave  to  recommend  as  follows  : — 

"  1st.  That  the  non-professional  standing  be  a  First  Class  Grade  A 
Certifi-cate  or  its  equivalent. 

•'2nd.  That  the  professional  standing  include  at  least  five  years' 
experience  in  Public  School  work  on  a  higher  grade  of  professional 
certificate  than  a  Third  Class,  and  that  three  of  the  said  five  years 
experience  be  on  a  First  Class  Professional  Certificate. 

"  3rd.  That  certificates  as  Principals  of  Model  Schools  be  issued  to  all 
at  present  in  charge  of  Model  Schools  who  have  the  experience  men- 
tioned in  clause  2,  and  to  others  only  where  the  conditions  mentioned 
in  clauses  1  and  2  have  been  satisfied. 

"  F.  C.  Powell,  Chairman." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Powell  and  seconded  hy  Mr.  Suddaby,  that  the 
report  be  received.     Carried. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Campbell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown,  that  clause  2  be 
amended  by  inserting  the  word  "  two  "  instead  of  the  word  "  three." 
Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Reid,  seconded  by  Mr.  Browist,  that  clause  3  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : — 

"  That  permanent  certificates  as  Model  School  Principals  be  granted 
to  all  persons  who  have  had  three  years'  successful  experience  as  Model 
School  Principals,  and  to  those  now  engaged  as  Model  School  Princi- 
pals when  they  shall  have  completed  three  years'  successful  experience; 
and  to  others  when  conditions  in  clauses  1  and  2  have  been  satisfied." 
Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Kannie,  seconded  by  Mr.  McDiarmid,  that  the  report 
as  amended  be  adopted.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  McDiarmid  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  a 
Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Powell,  McDiarmid  and  Barber,  be 
appointed  to  lay  before  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Education  the 
report  as  amended.     Carried. 

Chairman  Barber  suggested  that  a  specialist  course  in  Psychology 
and  the  Science  of  Education  should  be  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Education  suitable  for  Model  School  Masters. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Kirkland  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Suddaby,  that 
a  Committee  to  be  named  by  the  Chairman,  be  appointed  to  consider 
such  a  course  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.     Carried. 

The  Chairman  appointed  the  following  as  a  Committee: — Messrs. 
Kirkland,  Suddaby  and  Barber. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Child  Study,  was  read  by 
Mr.  Kirkland  : — 

"  The  Committee  appointed  yesterday  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
directing  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  Ontario  to  the  important 
subject  of  Child  Study,  beg  to  report : — 

"  (1)  Your  Committee  recommends  that  a  Section  of  the  Training 
Department  be  now  formed,  having  for  officers  a  Chairman  and  Secre- 
tary, and  that  Dr.  Tracy  be  Chairman  and  Miss  Mclntyre  be 
Secretary. 

"  (2)  That  a  Committee  be  now  appointed  with  the  object  of  carrying 
on  some  line  of  investigation  during  the  year;  that  said  Committee 
consist  of  Dr.  Tracy,  Chairman ;  Miss  Mclntyre,  Secretary  ;  Professor 
Hume  ;  Mr.  Scott,  Vice-Principal  Normal  School;  Dr.  McCabe,  Principal 
Normal  School,  Ottawa;  Dr.  McLellan,  Principal  School  of  Pedagogy; 
Mr.  Kirkland,  Principal  Normal  School,  Toronto ;  Mr.  Sinclair,  Vice- 
Principal,  Normal  School,  Ottawa ;  Inspector  Hughes,  Mrs.  Hughes,  Mi.ss 
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Bolton,  Inspector  Carson,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Houston,  Mr.  W.  H.  Elliott, 
Mr.  Suddab3%  and  any  otliers  who  wish  toco-operate  with  the  foregoing 
in  the  object  for  which  the  Committee  is  appointed." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Kirkland  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  that 
the  report  be  received  and  adopted.     Carried, 

Mr.  Scott  then  asked  the  following  questioii :  "  Will  members  of 
this  new  Section  other  than  members  of  the  Department  of  Training 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the  aforesaid  Department  ? "  On 
this  the  Chairman  ruled : — "  They  are  not  members  of  the  Department 
of  Training,  and  therefore  have  none  of  the  privileges  of  this  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rannie,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Public  and  High  School 
Studies,  reported  progress. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Brown,  seconded  by  Mr.  Scott,  that  the  report  be 
received,  and  that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  continue  their  labor!< 
and  report  at  next  meeting.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Scott,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rannie,  and  resolved,  that 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  be 
urged  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  speakers  at  the  meet- 
ings of  this  Association,  except  in  the  case  of  distinguished  men  invited 
by  the  Committee.     Carried. 

A  paper  on  "  School  Exhibitions,"  prepared  by  M.  E.  Archambault, 
Principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  Montreal,  was  handed  to  the 
Chairman,  but  as  the  time  for  adjournment  had  already  passed,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown,  that  a  Committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Kirkland  and  Scott  be  appointed  to  read  the  paper 
and  report  to  the  Secretary  as  to  the  advisability  of  its  being  printed 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Association.     Carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rannie,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kirkland,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  the  retiring  officers. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12.15. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  SECTION  OF  THE 
TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Wednesday,  Apkil  17th,  1895. 

This  Section  met  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday,  in  Mr.  Murray's  room. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  H.  F.  McDermid,  occupied  the  Chair  ;  attendance 
aV)Out  forty. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  J.  J.  Tilley,  Inspector  of  Model 
Schools,  who  addressed  the  Section  upon  the  advisability  of  establish- 
ing a  Reading  Circle  for  the  Model  School  Principals. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Jordan,  Meaford,  seconded  by  Mr,  Brown,  Madoc, 
that  such  Reading  Circle  be  established,  and  that  the  following  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  select  the  books  : — Inspector  Tilley,  Mr.  Barber, 
Cobourg  ;  Mr.  Elliott,  Hamilton  ;  Mr.  Wilson,  N.  Toronto  ;  Mr. 
Rennie,  Newmarket ;  Mr.  Suddaby,  Berlin.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Barber,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  this  Section 
adjourn  to  meet  this  afternoon  at  the  close  of  address  of  the  Minister 
of  Education.     Carried. 

This  Section  re-assembled  at  8  p.m. 

Mr.  McDermid  in  the  Chair.  The  Section  then  proceeded  to  elect 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Campbell,  St.  Thomas;  seconded  by  Mr,  Rennie, 
that  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Brantford,  be  Chairman.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Reid,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  Mr.  J.  C. 
Linklater,  Gananoque,  be  Secretary.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Campbell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jordan,  that  the  Section 
adjourn  until  2  o'clock  to-morrow.     Carried. 

Thursday,  April  18th,  1895. 

Business  was  resumed  at  2.15,  Mr.  H.  F.  McDermid  in  the  Chair. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Rennie,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  Mr.  J.  C. 
Linklater  act  as  Secretary.     Carried. 

Mr.  Tilley  introduced  Mr.  Hayes,  representative  of  the  Appleton 
Co.,  who  addressed  the  teachers  on  the  price  of  V)ooks,  and  stated  that 
for  the  number  of  books  required  he  would  deliver  them  in  Toronto, 
all  charges  prepaid,  at  20  per  cent,  below  retail  price. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Suddaby,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rennie,  that  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Training  Department  to  interview  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  with  the  object  of  laying  before  him   the  qualifica- 
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tions  deemed  necessary  for  the  mastership  of  a  County  Model  School^ 
be  requested  to  press  upon  the  Minister  the  desirability  of  giving- 
teachers  holding  certificates  as  Model  School  Masters  the  right  of  being 
County  Inspectors. 

Mr.  Rennie  reported  for  the  Committee  appointed  to  select 
books  for  the  Reading  Circle,  and  for  supplementary  reading  by  stu- 
dents, that  the  following  works  be  used  in  the  course  of  reading  for 
the  Reading  Circle,  viz.  :  Felix  Addler's  Moral  Instruction,  Painter's 
History  of  Education,  Baldwin's  Psychology  Applied  to  Education,  and 
White's  School  Management ;  and  for  students,  Preyer's  Infant  Mind. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Smith,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the  report  of 
the  Committee  be  received  and  adopted.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  selection  of  books  be  requested  to  prepare  a  circular  for 
transmission  to  Model  School  Masters,  asking  what  books  they  require, 
and  on  receipt  of  answers  to  the  same,  to  place  the  order  to  the  best 
advantage.     Carried. 

The  Section  then  adjourned. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  INSPECTORS'  DEPARTMENT. 
Tuesday,  April  16th,  1895. 

The  Inspectors  organized  in  the  Library  at  10  a.m. 

G.  D.  Piatt,  B.A.,  Chairman  ;  N.  Gordon,  Secretary. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Inspector  Brebner  opened  the 
meeting  with  prayer. 

After  the  opening  remarks  of  the  Chairman,  on  motion  of  Inspectors 
Carlyle  and  Chapman,  it  was  resolved  that  the  President  make 
arrangements  to  have  Dr.  Hall's  paper  read  in  a  union  meetiiig  com- 
posed of  the  training  section  and  this  section.     Carried. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  regarding  the  teaching  of  Temperance  in  the  Public  Schools. 

After  much  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Inspector  Deacon,  seconded 
by  Inspector  McNaughton,  that  the  Secretary  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  communication  from  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  stating  our  s3'mpathy 
therewith,  and  that  we  are  doing  and  will  do  all  that  we  can  to  further 
the  teaching  of  Physiology  and  Temperance  in  accordance  with  the 
Programme  for  Public  Schools.     Carried. 

The  subject  "  Auditing  School  Accounts,"  was  then  taken  up  by  Mr. 
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Brebner,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Kelly,  who  favored  the  auditing  of  these 
accounts  by  the  School  Inspector  yeaiiv^  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Kelly 
arrived,  and,  after  some  remarks,  left  the  subject  for  discussion  to  the 
meeting,  which  was  carried  on  at  some  length  by  Messrs,  Tilley, 
Brown,  H.  D,  Johnston,  Mackintosh,  Summerby,  Michell  and  Carlyle, 
Jill  of  whom  expressed  dissatisfaction  witli  the  present  system. 

Inspector  Mackintosh  moved  and  Inspector  Brown  seconded  a 
resolution,  which  was  carried,  that  a  Committee  composed  of  Messis. 
Tilley,  Summerby  and  the  mover,  be  appointed  to  take  up  "Blank 
School  Forms." 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Summerby  and  Mitchell,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  following  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  up  the  matter  of  audit- 
ing school  accounts  and  to  repoi't  to-morrow,  viz.:  Messrs,  Brebner, 
Brown  and  Deacon. 

Meeting  then  adjourned  till  2  p.m. 

The  afternoon  session  was  taken  up  in  the  Training  Department  for 
about  two  hours  listening  to  Dr.  Hall's  paper  and  in  its  discussion,  after 
which  the  Section  took  up  business  in  its  own  room. 

"  Uniformity  in  Registering  and  Reporting  School  Attendance,"  w^as 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Moses  in  a  short  and  spirited  address,  after  which  Mr. 
Fotheringham  took  up  the  subject  more  fully,  showing  how  the  register 
should  be  kept,  etc.  The  matter  w^as  fully  discussed  by  Messrs.  Dr. 
Tilley,  Grant,  Mackintosh,  H.  D.  Johnston,  Biown,  Brebner,  Dearness, 
Knight,  Fotheringham,  Summerby  and  Moses. 

Then  Mr.  Mackintosh  introduced  the  subject  of  General  Registers, 
which  he  considered  indispensable  for  the  proper  classification  of  the 
school  at  the  time  teachers  are  changed  to  prevent  such  irregularities 
as  the  pupils  promoting  themselves,  etc. 

Mr.  Fotheringham  contended  that  the  Daily  Remster  was  sufficient. 
Mr.  Moses  was  in  favor  of  the  promotion  books,  while  Di-.  Tilley  sup- 
ported the  General  Register.  Mr.  Scarlett  agreed  with  Mr.  Moses. 
Mr.  Piatt  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  General  Register  properly  kept. 
He  also  favored  a  Promotion  Book,  while  Mr.  Brebner  found  teachers 
not  infallible,  yet  did  their  duty  generally  well.  Mr.  Brown  had  been 
disgusted  in  his  attempts  to  have  the  General  Register  kept  as  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  Deakness  emphatically  denied  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the 
General  Register,  and  moved  that  two  columns  be  added  to  the  Inspec- 
tor's Report,  seconded  by  Dr.  Tilley,  which  was  carried,  as  to  the 
neatness  and  accuracy  the  teacher  displayed  in  keeping  the  Register. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  till  9  a.m.  Wednesday  morning. 
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Wednesday,  April   17th,  1895. 

At  9  a.m.  minutes  of  previous  sessions  read  and  approved. 

After  opening  exercises  Mr.  Tilley  made  a  partial  report  of  the 
Committee  re  Annual  Reports  which  was  referred  back  after  a  general 
discussion. 

The  Committee  was  then  increased  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Tilley  and 
Brown  b}'  adding  the  names  of  Messrs.  Dearness  and  Carlyle. 

It  was  resolved  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Mackintosh  that 
iive  minutes  be  given  the  publishers  for  the  exhibition  of  an  historical 
map.  This  map,  after  exhibition,  was  si)oken  highly  of  by  nearly  all 
the  members  present. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  CampbI':ll,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mackintosh  and 
carried  unanimously  that  the  fees  of  this  section  be  75  cents,  viz.,  50 
cents  for  general  association  and  25  cents  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this 
particular  department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association. 

Inspector  Embury  read  an  excellent  paper  on  "  The  Model  School 
Course  and  Text  Books."  The  paper  was  fully  discussed  by  Messi's. 
Dearness,  Knight,  Michell,  Grant,  Garvin,  Mackintosh  and  Fother- 
ingham. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Tilley  and  Knight  it  was  carried  that  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Messrs.  Michell,  Grant,  Campbell,  Deacon  and 
Embury,  be  appointed  to  consider  the  last  paper  and  report  thereon  at 
the  present  meeting  before  publication. 

"  How  to  Retain  our  Experienced  Teachers,"  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mackintosh  in  which  he  pointed  out  a  number  of  ways  by  which  this 
desirable  object  might  be  attained,  such  as  basing  the  apportionment 
of  the  school  grants  on  the  qualification  of  the  teacher,  or  at  least  a  por- 
tion on  such  a  basis  and  by  a  different  mode  of  conducting  the  profes- 
sional examination  of  teachers,  etc. 

Meeting  adjourned  till  1.45  p.m.  to  the  Public  Hall  to  hear  the 
Hon.  G.  W.  Ross'  explanation  of  proposed  changes  in  Regulations,  in 
regard  to  coui'se  of  study  in  High  Schools. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Inspector  Mackintosh's  paper  was  taken  up 
for  discussion  after  some  remarks  by  Inspector  Tilley  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  Examiners  for  the  Entrance  Examinations,  as  well  as 
from  Messrs.  Brown,  Campbell,  and  H.  D.  Johnston,  as  to  the  method  of 
selection.  A  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Brown  and  carried,  that  a 
Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Barnes,  Mackintosh  and  Kelly,  be 
^jipointed  to  consider  the  matter  and  report  thereon. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Auditing  School  Accounts  was  pre- 
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sented  bj'"  Mr.  De  vcon.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Deacon, 
Brown,  Mackintosh,  Alex.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Kelly  took  part. 

Oil  motion  of  Mr.  Deacon,  it  was  resolved  that  the  present  method 
of  auditing  be  retained,  with  the  understanding  that  the  Trustees  be 
required  to  furnish  an  itemized  statement  to  the  Inspector  in  addition 
to  hlling  up  the  usual  printed  form.     Carried. 

A  resolution  was  then  carried  that  the  report,  as  amended,  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Dearness  introduced  "  Teaching  Model  Lessons  at  Inspectoral 
Visits."  This  subject  was  fully  discussed,  and  Mr.  Dearnes.s'  plan 
highly  commended  by  Messrs.  N.  W.  Campbell,  Carlyle,  Mackintosh, 
Scarlett,  H.  D.  Johnston,  Brown,  McOuat,  A.  Camj)bell  and  Grant,  all 
expressing  their  approval  of  the  plan  adopted. 

Mr.  Garvin  took  up  his  paper,  "  Some  Original  Methods  for  Primary 
Grades,"  which  was  well  illustrated  by  examples  of  work  done  by  his 
pupils.     Paper  to  be  discussed  in  the  morning.     Meeting  adjourned. 

Thursday,  April  18th,  1895. 

At  9  a.m.  the  minutes  of  previous  sessions  were  read  and  approved, 
with  slight  alterations. 

Inspector  Garvin  presented  a  verbal  report  of  a  Committee  appointed 
in  1894  re  Qualifications  of  Model  School  Masters. 

Inspector  Mackintosh  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  his 
paper  "  How  to  Retain  our  Experienced  Teachers,"  which  was  adopted, 
with  slight  amendments,  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Grant  and  H.  D. 
-Johnston. 

Officers  elected  for  1896  : 

President J.  W.  Summerby. 

Secretary Wm.  A.  Chapman. 

Director Dr.  Tilley. 

Mr.  Garvin's  paper  on  "  Original  Methods  "  was  then  finished  and 
highly  commended  by  the  Inspectors  present. 

Mit.  Cringan  read  his  paper  on  "  Music,"  wiiich  was  well  received. 

A  motion  was  carried  appointing  a  Committee  composed  of  Messrs. 
Garvin,  Dearne.ss,  Cringan  and  Workman,  to  arrange  a  course  of  music 
to  be  presented  to  this  section  at  its  next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Summerby,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Johnston,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Cringan  for  his  excellent 
•address. 
6 
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Moved  by  Inspector  Mackintosh,  seconded  by  Inspector  BRKBNEit. 
That  the  Executive  Committee  arrange  for  at  least  two  meetings  ini 
common  with  the  Public  School  Teachers',  Training  and  School  Trus- 
tees' Sections  of  this  Association  in  1896.     Carried. 

Mr.  Deacon  gave  an  excellent  paper  on  "  Programmes  for  Ungraded 
Schools,"  which  was  not  fully  discussed  when  meeting  adjourned. 

At  2  p.m.  Mr.  Deacon's  paper  was  fully  discussed  by  Messrs.  Brown, 
Knight,  N.  W.  Campbell,  Dearness,  Summerby  and  Mackintosh,  all  of 
whom  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  able  manner  in  which  the 
paper  was  handled. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Knight,  Mr.  Deacon  was 
requested  to  furnish  a  synopsis  of  his  paper  for  publication,  and  to 
embody  any  suggestions  which  met  with  his  approbation  thrown  out 
during  the  discussion.     Carried. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Campbell  now  read  his  paper  on  the  "Revision  of  the 
Public  School  Programme,"  which  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Carlyle,, 
Dearness,  Cringan,  Smith,  Fotheringham,  Mackintosh  and  Michell. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  MiCHELL  and  Brebner,  a  Committee  composed 
of  Messrs.  Fotheringham,  Campbell  and  Dearness  was  authorized  to 
take  into  consideration  a  revision  of  the  course  of  study. 

Mr.  TiLLEY  presented  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Blank  Forms, 
Inspectors  and  Trustees'  Reports,  which,  after  a  few  alterations,  was 
adopted,  and  he  was  appointed  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Education 
Department. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  President  for  his  efficient 
services,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  report  on 
the  subject  of  "  How  to  Retain  our  Experienced  Teachers": — 

We  respectfully  make  the  following  recommendations,  viz. : 

1.  That  the  Public  School  Legislative  Grant  be  materially  increased. 

2.  (a)  That  the  Municipal  Grant  be  apportioned  as  now,  on  the 
basis  of  average  attendance,  (h)  That  the  Legislative  Grant  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  two-fold  basis,  as  follows:  That  a  small- fixed  grant  of  85 
or  $10  be  given  for  each  teacher  employed  (for  at  least  nine  months  of 
the  year)  who  has  a  first  or  second  class  professional  certificate.  That 
the  remainder  of  the  grant  apportioned  to  the  municipality  (township) 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  taxation  necessary  to  detViiy 
the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  previous  year. 

3.  That  the  examinations  in  Practical  Teaching  in  the  Model  and 
Normal  Schools  be  given  a  higher  relative  value  and  made  more 
exacting.     That  candidates  at  the  Final  Examinations  of  the  Model 
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and  Normal  Schools  be  required  to  make  not  only  half  of  the  total 
maximum  assigned  to  practical  teaching,  but  half  of  each  of  the  totaK 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  teaching  staff  and  the  examiners  mark,  as 
well  as  parsing  in  the  written  examination. 

4.  That  no  person  should  hereafter  be  permitted  to  act  as  Principal 
of  a  Model  School  who  does  not  hold  a  First  Class  A  or  Specialist's 
Professional  Certificate,  before  receiving  which  he  should  have  had  five 
years'  successful  teaching  in  a  Public  School,  that  while  in  the 
possession  of  a  First  Class  Professional  Certificate.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  not  intended  to  apply  to  those  who  already  hold  Model  School 
Principal's  Certificate. 

5.  That  Third  Class  Certificates  should  be  limited  to  the  counties  in 
which  granted  or  for  wl;iich  they  have  been  endorsed. 

6.  That  the  representatives  of  the  Public  School  Boards  of  Trustees 
on  the  Boards  of  Examiners  for  the  Entrance  and  Public  School  Leav- 
ing Examinations  should  be  actually  engaged  in  teaching  Fourth  Class 
or  higher  work  in  Public  Schools  and  be  the  holders  of  First  or  Second 
Class  Public  School  Teachers'  Professional  Certificates. 

(Signed)  W.  Mackintosh. 
M.  Kelly,  M.A. 
C.  A.  Barnes,  B.A. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  TRUSTEES'  DEPARTMENT. 

Tuesday,  April  16'ih,  1895. 

Visitor' — The  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  LL.D.,  etc..  Minister  of  Education, 
Ontario. 

DELEGATES. 

Public  School  Boards — Aurora,  J.  R.  Rutherford,  M.D.  ;  Barrie, 
John  Rogerson  ;  Bowmanville,  John  L3'le  ;  Elmira,  A.  Warner ;  Gait, 
Rev.  A.  Jackson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. ;  Grimsby,  R.  A.  Alexander  ;  Kingston, 
Geo.  Y,  Chown,  B.A.,  and  A.  Shaw  ;  Ottawa,  John  I.  MacCraken,  B.A. ; 
Paris,  A.  H.  Baird  ;  Picton,  H.  Welbanks  ;  Port  Hope,  James  Evans  ; 
St.  Catharines,  Walter  McGibbon  ;  Shelburne,  Alexander  Smith  ;  Tilson, 
burg,  Dr.  Louis  C.  Sinclair ;   Woodstock,  George  J.  Eraser. 

High  Sc]looI  and  Gollegiate  Institute  Boards — Arthur,  John  Ander- 
son ;  Aurora,  J.  R.  Rutherford,  M.D. ;  Barrie,  His  Honor  (Judge)  J.  A. 
Ardagh,  B.A. ;  Boiumanville,  Col.  F.  Cubitt;  C  oiling  wood,  5  o\\n  Hogg; 
Dunnville,  John  Parry,  J.P.,  and  S.  W.  Brown,  L.D.S. ;  Grimsby,  Rev. 
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J.ames  Goodwin ;  Kingston,  A.  Shaw  ;  Meaford,  Frederick  Abbott  and 

E.  Y.  Godfre}^ ;  Orangeville,  Charles  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  and  Rev.  G.  G. 
McRobbie,  Sc.D.,  etc. ;  Paris,  John  Allen ;  Pidon,  H.  Welbanks ; 
Toronto,  Thomas  A.  Hastings ;  Weston,  James  Cruickshank,  J.P. ; 
WoodstocJc,  George  J.  Fraser. 

Boards  of  Education — Arv2yrior,  T.  W.  Kenny,  J.P. ;  Hamilton,  S. 

F.  Lazier,  LL.B.,  etc.,  David  Dexter,  and  W.  J.  Grant  ;  Lindsay,  Col. 
James  Deacon ;  Ncwhurgh,  George  Anson  Aylesworth  ;  Oshaiva,  L.  K. 
Murton,  B.A.  ;  Oiven  Sound,  Rev.  John  Somerville,  D.D.,  and  R. 
McKnight ;  Pembroke,  James  H.  Burritt,  B.A.  ;  Whithy,  John  Ball 
Dow^  B.A.,  J.  E.  Farewell,  LL.B.,  etc.,  Charles  F.  McGillivray,  M.B. 

Associate  Member — J.  Frith  Jeffers,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Public  and  High  School 
Trustees  of  Ontario  began  in  the  Examiners'  Room,  Education  Depart- 
ment, at  2.30  o'clock  p.m. 

After  the  registration  of  Delegates,  the  President,  Mr.  John  Ball 
Dow,  B.A.,  Whitby,  began  the  proceedings  of  the  Session  by  taking 
the  chair  and  calling  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  Gait,  to  begin  the 
Convention  with  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Department  in  Convention  in 
March,  1894,  as  printed  in  pamphlets  and  distributed  throughout  the 
Province,  were  taken  as  read,  and  upon  motion  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  John  Millar,  B.A.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  was 
invited  to  a  seat  beside  the  President. 

Mr.  H.  Bonis,  Principal  of  Vienna  High  School,  asked  the  privilege 
of  addressinof  the  Convention  with  regard  to  certain  "  Recommendations 
of  the  Vienna  Board  of  Education  regarding  Maintenance  of  County 
High  Schools."  After  Mr.  Bonis  had  addressed  the  meeting  at  some 
length  further  consideration  of  the  matter  was  deferred  till  this  Depart- 
ment should  take  up  Topic  7  of  the  programme,  "  The  Approaching 
Revision  of  the  School  Laws." 

'Hie  Secretary  reported  orally  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
aixl  of  the  Legislative  Committee  since  the  Annual  Convention  of  1894. 

The  Treasurer  read  a  statement  of  the  finances  of  this  Department. 

Messrs.  MacCraken,  of  Ottawa,  and  Allan,  of  Paris,  were  appointed 
Auditors,  to  report  at  the  Wednesday  Morning  Session. 

Rev.  Dr.  McRobbie  and  Mr.  MacCraken  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  for  the  press  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Department. 

The  Convention  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  consider  the 
first  topic  on  the  programme. 
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The  President  called  to  the  chair  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Gait. 

Mr.  John  Ball  Dow,  B.A.,  briefly  recalled  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
vention to  a  paper  prepared  by  him  and  printed  in  the  Proceedings 
of  this  Trustees'  Department  for  the  year  1893.  At  the  close  of  his 
remarks  the  following  resolution  was  submitted  : — 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dow,  seconded  by  Mr.  Aylesworth,  That  this  Depart- 
ment respectfully  recommends  to  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of 
Education — 

i't)  That  the  statutory  meaning  of  the  term  "  Maintenance  "  ( High- 
Schools  Act,  1891),  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  the  following  matters, 
namely  : — - 

1.  Some  reasonable  contribution  towards  the  orioinal  cost  of  the 
school  buildings  and  permanent  equipment. 

2.  Fire  insurance  premiums. 

3.  Cost  of  all  Departmental  Examinations  held  in  High  Schools;  and 
(h)  That  the  district  or  municipality  in  which  the  High  School  is 

situated  should  be  exempted  from  contributing  towards  the  count}" 
grants  to  Hioh  Schools. 

The  Convention  discussed  the  resolution  thoroughly,  the  following- 
delegates  taking  part  in  the  debate  :  Mr.  Anderson,  Col.  Cubitt,  Messrs. 
McKnight,  Burritt,  Allan,  Mutton,  Godfre}",  Cruickshank,  Rutherford, 
Farewell,  Brown,  Rev.  Dr.  McRobbie,  Judge  Ardagh,  Mr.  MacCraken, 
and  the  mover  and  seconder. 

During  the  discus.sion  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Education 
entered  the  room,  and  was  invited  to  a  chair  at  the  table.  Before  the 
resolution  was  voted  upon  the  Hon.  Dr.  Ross  was  asked  to  state  his 
views.  In  compliance  he  expressed  the  gravest  doubt  whether  the 
Legislature  would  look  with  favor  upon  the  making  of  "  Maintenance  " 
to  include  even  a  small  rate  of  interest  upon  the  original  cost  of  High 
School  buildings  and  equipment.  He  thought  it  would  be  quite  useless 
to  ask  it. 

As  to  fire  insurance  premiums,  he  thought  the}'  might  faii'ly  be 
included  under  the  words,  "  and  sundry  expenses  for  ordinary  school 
purposes,"  in  the  clause  of  the  High  Schools  Act  interpreting  "  main- 
tenance." 

He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Departmental  Examinations  mosth' 
pay  their  own  way. 

He  said  that  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1891  was  that  after  deduct- 
ing the  Legislative  grant  the  whole  cost  of  educating  county  pupils 
should  be  borne  by  the  county,  and  the  whole  cost  of  educating  ihe 
pupils  from  the   locality  of  the   school  should   be   borne  by  the  local 
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municipality.  The  contention  that  as  the  law  now  stands  the  local 
municipality  not  only  bears  the  whole  cost  of  educating  its  own  pupils, 
but  also  helps  pay  the  county  grant  through  its  annual  contribution  to 
the  county  rate,  appeared  to  be  fair,  and  to  merit  due  consideration 
when  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  the  High  Schools  Act 
would  undergo  revision. 

After  the  attention  of  the  Department  had  been  called  to  the  details 
of  the  unsatisfactory  working  of  certain  clauses  of  the  High  Schools 
Act  in  some  localities,  Mr.  Dow's  motion  was  put  to  vote,  and  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dow,  seconded  by  Rev.  Dr.  McRobbie,  and 
resolved  unanimously,  that  the  provisions  of  the  present  school  law 
with  regard  to  High  School  fees  are  satisfactory. 

Mk.  Dow  jjroceeded  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  greater  uniformity 
in  the  valuation  of  answers  of  High  School  Entrance  candidates  ;  also 
some  amending  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

On  motion  the  Committee  rose  and  reported  progress. 

The  Convention  resumed,  the  President  in  the  chair.  The  two 
resolutions  passed  in  Committee  were  received  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  L.  K.  Murton,  B.A.,  Oshawa,  seconded  b}'^  Rev. 
Dr.  Jackson,  the  hour  of  meeting  for  Wednesday  morning  was  fixed  at 
9  o'clock,  the  election  of  officers  to  follow  immediately  after  the  dis- 
posal of  the  remainder  of  the  first  topic  on  the  programme. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  topic  2  of  the  programme  be  taken  up 
for  discussion  the  first  thing  in  the  afternoon  session  of  Wednesday, 
and  that  topic  3  follow  immediately  after  the  election  of  officers. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  April  17th,  1S95. 

The  Trustees'  Department  re-assembled  at  9.30  a.m.,  the  President  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  session  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  a.  Shaw,  Kingston,  was  appointed  to  assist  in  recording 
minutes  and  preparing  press  reports. 

The  Convention  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  consider  fur- 
ther the  first  topic  on  the  programme.  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson  in  the  chair. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dow,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  W^elbanks,  Picton, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  valuing  the  answers  of  the 
candidates  for  High  School  Entrance  Examinations,  at  some  place  within 
each  county  there  should  be  a  Central  or  County  Board  of  Examiners, 
to  be  composed  of  (1)  The  Inspector  or  Inspectors  of  Public  Schools 
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•%vithin  the  bounds  of  the  county;  and  (2)  two  members  possessing  the 
■qualifications  at  present  required  (one  of  whom  at  least  shall  be  a  High 
School  Master  actually  engaged  in  teaching),  to  be  appointed  by  each 
High  School  Board  or  Board  of  Education  in  the  county ;  and  that 
such  Board  of  Examiners  should  finally  determine  the  fitness  of 
entrance  candidates  within  such  county,  subject  only  to  an  appeal  by 
the  candidate  as  at  present. 

After  being  debated  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Eraser,  Chown,  Burritt, 
Shaw,  Anderson,  McKnight,  Lazier,  Murton,  Godfrey,  Col.  Deacon, 
Rev.  Dr.  Somerville,  Rev.  Dr.  McRobbie,  and  the  mover  and  seconder, 
the  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

The  Committee  rose  and  reported. 

The  Convention  resumed,  President  Dow  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  adopted. 

The  auditors  reported  as  follows  : 

"  We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouch- 
ers of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  this  Department,  and  that  we  have 
found  the  same  correct. 

"  Balance  in  the  Treasury  (besides  the  fees  for  1895),  sixteen  dollars. 
(Signed),  John  Allan,  \  Auditors." 

John  I.  MacCraken,  J 

Toronto,  16th  April,  1895." 

Moved  by  Mr.  MacCraken,  seconded  by  Mr.  Allan,  that  this  Con- 
A^ention  adopt  the  Auditors'  Report,  and  that  thirty  dollars  be  paid  to 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  as  a  fee  for  services  rendered  to  this  Depart- 
ment.    Carried. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  tha,nked  the  Department  for  its  appreciation. 

The  foUowino'  officers  were  elected  for  1895-6  : — 

President — Rev.  Alexander  Jackson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Gait. 

First  Vice-President — James  H.  Burritt,  B.A.,  etc.,  Pembroke. 

Second  Vice-President — S.  W.  Brown,  L.D.S.,  Dunnville. 

Secretary -Treasurer — Geo.  Anson  Aylesworth,  Newburgh,  Addington 
County. 

The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  above-named  officers, 
together  with  Ex-Presidents  J.  E.  Earewell,  LL.B.,  Q.C.,  Whitby 
<1887-8) ;  His  Honor  (Judge)  A.  Bell,  Chatham  (1889) ;  Rev.  J.  Somer- 
ville, D.D.,  Owen  Sound  (1890);  John  I.  MacCraken,  B.A.,  Ottawa 
(1891);  Rev.  G.  G.  McRobbie,  Sc.D.,  Shelburne  (1892);  S.  F.  Lazier, 
LL.B.,  Q.C.,  Hamilton  (1893-4)  ;  John  Ball  Dow,  B.A.,  Whitby  (1895), 
nnd  Messrs.   A.   Werner,  Elraira  ;  D.   Dexter,  Hamilton ;  J.  Anderson, 
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Arthur;  A.  Shaw,  Kingston;  Col.  Cubitt,  Bowmanville,  and  CoL 
Deacon,  Lindsay. 

Moved  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  seconded  hj  Mb.  E.  Y.  Godfrey,  Mea- 
ford,  that  when  this  Department  finally  adjourns  for  this  year,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Wednesday,  the  second  day  of  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  at  9.30  o'clock  iji  the 
forenoon  ;  and  that  in  the  programme  of  announcements  of  said  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  the  said  hour  of 
meeting  of  this  Department  be  indicated.     Carried. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  J.  Burritt  on  "The  Fifth  Form  in 
Public  Schools." 

Moved  b}'  Mr.  Gko.  J.  Eraser,  seconded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  that 
the  paper  just  read  by  Mr.  Burritt  be  published  in  the  Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings, and  that  this  Department  memorialize  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation to  carry  out  as  soon  as  practicable  the  reforms  advocated  in  Mr. 
Burritt's  paper. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jackson  spoke  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  Col.  Cubitt  and 
Di?.  Brown  briefly  discussed  the  question,  and  Mh.  Eraser  had  risen  in 
support  of  his  motion,  when  the  hour  for  adjournment  having  come, 
the  Convention  rose. 

Wednesday,  17th   April,  1895. 

The  Convention  resumed  at  2.45  o'clock  p.m.,  the  President  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Eraser  continued  the  debate  on  the  "  Fifth  Form  in  Public 
Schools."  Mr.  L.  K.  Murton,  B.A.,  Oshawa,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Somerville 
followed.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  statistics  adduced  by  Mr.  Bur- 
ritt and  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson  were  misleading,  because  they  based  their 
calculation  of  the  relative  cost  of  educating  a  pupil  in  the  Engli.sh  sub- 
jects of  the  Fifth  Form  in  Public  Schools,  and  in  the  Primary  Class  in 
High  Schools,  upon  the  Avhole  attendance  at  Public  Schools,  whereas  it 
was  well  known  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  Public  School  chil- 
dren dropped  out  of  school  before  they  reached  even  the  Fourth  Form. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Werner,  McKnight,  Shaw,  God- 
frey, Allan,  Alexander,  Aylesworth,  and  Cols.  Cubitt  and  Deacon. 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  di.scussion  the  Hon.  Dr.  Ross,  Minister  of 
Education,  etc.,  visited  the  Department  and  was  invited  to  a  chair  by 
the  President.  At  the  close  of  the  debate,  by  request,  he  addressed  the 
Convention.  He  said  that  several  of  the  delegates  seemed  to  have  an 
impression  that  there  were  some  optional  powers  now  lodged  in  School 
Boards  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  Fifth  Form  in  the  schools  under 
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their  care.  He  wished  to  set  that  right  by  pointing  out  that  never 
since  this  Province  had  adopted  the  Free  Public  School  SJ^stem  had 
there  existed  any  such  option.  Every  Ontario  child  was  entitled  to  a 
free  education,  including  the  Fifth  Form.  Of  course,  if  in  any  school 
there  were  no  pupils  fit  for  the  Fifth  Form,  there  could  be  no  Fifth  Form 
in  that  school  while  that  condition  of  things  continued.  But  in  every 
Public  School  where  there  are  pupih  for  the  Fifth  Form,  that  Form  is 
compulsoiy,  and  has  been  compulsory  for  very  many  years. 

It  was  well  known  that  languages  were  easier  learned  early  in  life  ; 
and  languages  being  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Primary  Class  in 
High  Schools  along  with  the  same  English  subjects  as  are  included  in  the 
Fifth  Form  in  Public  Schools — and  for  some  other  reasons,  he  thought 
that  in  many  instances  the  Fifth  Form  work  could  be  done  better  in 
High  Schools  than  in  Public  Schools,  always  providing  that  the  High 
Schools  exempted  their  Primarj^  pupils  from  fees.  The  pupil  w^as  en- 
titled to  I'eceive  his  Fifth  Form  education  free. 

A  delegate  asked,  "  What  is  a  School  Board  to  do  if  the  County 
Council  insists  on  exacting  High  School  fees  from  the  County  Primary 
pupils  ?  " 

Hon.  Dh.  Ross — Abolish  the  County  Council. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  resuming,  expressed  the  hope  that  within 
a  few  years  the  Department  would  be  able  to  slough  off  the  High  School 
Entrance  Examination  altogether.  He  was  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that 
many  childien  at  too  tender  an  age  now^  succeed  in  passing  into  the 
High  School. 

After  Mr.  Burkitt  had  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Education,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  the  Enti'ance  Examination  ;  and  after  Mr. 
Fraseh,  as  mover  of  the  resolution,  had  briefly  closed  the  debate,  the 
motion  was  put  to  vote  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  two. 

Topic  2. — "  The  effect  upon  the  High  School  Curriculum  of  the 
action  of  the  University  Senate  in  dividing  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation." 

Rev.  Dji.  Mc;Robbie  asked  the  Convention  to  dispense  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper  he  had  prepared  upon  this  subject,  as  the  whole  mat- 
ter had  been  already  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  the  address  delivered 
immediately'  previous  to  this  session,  by  the  Honorable  the  ]\Iinister  of 
Education  before  the  general  Association,  in  explanation  of  the  new 
Proposed  Departmental  Regulations. 

The  President,  Mr.  Dow,  having  asked  to  be  excused,  on  motion  of 
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Messrs.  McKnight  and  Shaw,  Mr.  J  as.  H.  Burritt,  First  Vice-President, 
presided  during  tlie  remainder  of  the  Convention. 

Topic  Jf,. — Notice  of  motion. 

Moved  by  Col.  Deacon,  seconded  by  Col.  Cubitt,  that  the  Honorable 
Minister  of  Education  be  respectfully  requested  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency and  justice  of  making  a  larger  distribution  of  the  public  money  to 
the  Public  Schools.     Carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Aylesworth,  seconded  by  Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  Jno. 
Ball  Dow,  B.A.,  was  elected  by  this  Trustees'  Department  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association. 

Topic  S. — "  The  new  powers  of  Municipal  Councils  to  borrow  money 
and  pay  it  in  monthl}'  instalments  to  School  Boards." 

Topic  6. — "  Departmental  Examiners'  greater  latitude  in  passing 
candidates." 

The  Convention  having  considered  these  two  topics  sufficiently,  on 
motion  of  Cols.  Cubitt  and  Deacon  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  9.30 
o'clock  a.m.,  Thursday,  18th  April. 

Thursday,  18th  April,  1895, 

The  Convention  re-opened  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Burritt 
presiding. 

Topic  7. — "  The  approaching  revision  of  the  School  Laws  "  : — 

A  deputation  from  the  Commercial  Association  presented  the 
following: — 

"  Resolved,  That  besides  the  Commercial  Course  provided  for  in  the 
proposed  Form  I.  of  the  new  regulations,  the  Minister  of  Education  be 
asked  to  institute  a  Commercial  Form  II.  to  include  the  following 
subjects : — 

Ohligatorij. — Book-keeping  and  Penmanship,  Correspondence,  Busi- 
ness Forms  and  Usages,  Phonography,  Reading,  English  Composition 
and  Spelling,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Algebra. 

Opt  ional. — Poetical   Literature. 

Draiving. — The  rest  of  the  Primary  Art  School  Course. 

And  that  examination  paj^ers  be  set,  valued  and  read  by  the 
Education  Department,  which  shall  also  grant  diplomas  thereon.  And 
that  it  be  recommended  in  the  Regulations  that  the  subjects  of 
Book-keeping  and  Phonography  should  each  be  taught  at  least  one 
hour  per  day." 

Mr.  J.  A.  WiSMER,  M.A.,  President  of  the  Commercial  Association, 
and  Mr.  Robt.  H.  Eldon,  of  Harbord  street  Collegiate  Institute, 
Toronto,  were  heard  in  support  of  the  above  resolution. 
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It  was  moved  by  Rev.  J.  Somerville,  D.D,,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  S. 
W.  Brown,  L.D.S.,  That  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
students  of  our  High  Schools  drop  out  of  the  course  at  the  end  of  the 
First  Form,  and  go  back  to  farm  work,  or  take  up  trades,  it  is  very 
important  that  there  should  be  as  full  a  course  as  possible  in  com- 
mercial work. 

Therefore,  this  Department  of  High  and  Public  School  Trustees 
resolve  that  the  commercial  course  should  be  made  complete  in  the 
First  Form  of  our  High  Schools.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  A.  Shaw,  seconded  by  Rev.  Dr.  McRobbie,  That  as 
many  Trustee  Boards  are  considering  practical  mechanics  of  greater 
value  than  gymnastics,  we  would  recommend  that  the  Department  of 
Education  do  not  make  it  compulsory  to  have  gymnasiums  erected  in 
connection  with  the  High  Schools  or  Collegiate  Institutes  of  the 
Province.     Carried.^ 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  the  Exami- 
ners' Room,  Education  Departmental  Buildings,  Toronto,  at  9.30  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  of  Wednesday,  8th  April,  1896. 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association,  motion  will  be  made  so  to  amend  the 
Constitution  that  to  elect  the  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and 
Auditors  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Geo.  Anson,  Aylesworth, 

Sedy  Trustees  Dep.,  0.  E.  A. 
Newburgh,  13th  May,  1895. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Commercial  Teachers  of  the  Province  organized  themselves  on 
Tuesday  morning  into,  "  The  Commercial  Association  of  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  of  Ontario."  The  Association  was 
afterward  admitted  to  the  College  and  High  School  Department  as 
one  of  its  recognized  sections.  The  following  officers  were  duly 
elected:  President,  J.  A.  Wismer,  M.A.  ;  Vice-President,  Miss 
C.  McCutcheon  ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  R.  H.  Eldon  ;  Councillors,  Miss 
M.  Aiken,  W.  H.  Fletcher,  G.  W.  Johnson,  W.  J.  Dobbie,  W.  E.  Evans 
and  W.  Grant. 

The  large  attendance  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  assembled  teachers 
augured  well  for  the  success  of  the  newly-organized  association.  The 
work  of  the  sessions  is  embodied  in  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Resolved,  that  besides  the  Commercial  Course  in  the  proposed 
Form  I.,  the  Minister  of  Education  be  asked  to  institute  a  Commercial 
Form  II.,  to  include  the  following  subjects  :  Obligatory — Book-keeping 
and  Penmanship,  Correspondence,  Business  Forms  and  Usages,  Phono- 
graphy, Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Reading,  English  Composition 
and  Spelling,  and  Algebra ;  Optional —  English  Poetical  Literature  and 
Drawing — the  rest  of  the  Primary  Art  School  Course. 

And  that  the  Education  Department  should  set  the  examination 
papers  of  this  course,  value  and  read  the  answers,  and  grant  a  diploma 
thereon. 

And  that  the  Regulations  should  recommend  that,  in  this  form,  the 
subjects  of  Book-keeping  and  Phonography  should  be  taught  at  least 
one  hour  each  per  day. 

2.  Resolved,  that  all  students  should  be  required  to  take  the  full 
Commercial  Course  of  Form  I. 

3.  Resolved,  that  the  Book-keeping  sets  and  the  Drawing  books 
should  be  presented  at  the  Commercial  Examination  as  heretofore,  and 
that  the  work  done  in  these  books  count  for  a  certain  percentage  (say 
10%)  of  the  total  examination. 

4.  Resolved,  that  the  Departmental  Examinations  in  Drawing  and 
the  Commercial  Course  should  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  other 
Form  Examinations. 

5.  Resolved,  that  one  lesson  per  week  in  Writing,  throughout  the 
whole  year,  is  better  than  three  lessons  per  Aveek  during  the  First 
Term. 
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6.  Whereas,  the  Commercial  Course  in  our  High  Schools  and  Col- 
legiate Institutes  steadily  deteriorated  from  the  time  that  Departmental 
Examinations  ceased,  until  again  instituted  in  1894,  and  that  during 
1894  and  1895  it  has  shown  marked  improvement,  therefore,  be  it 
resolved  that  the  examination  papers  in  Book-keeping  and  Drawing 
should  continue  to  be  set,  and  the  answers  to  be  valued  and  read  by 
the  Education  Department. 

7.  Resolved,  that  candidates  writing  on  the  Commercial  and  Draw- 
ing Examinations  alone,  should  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar ;  and  that 
candidates  who  succeed  in  passing  the  said  examinations  and  are 
desirous  of  writing  on  the  other  subjects  of  the  Primary,  be  required 
to  pay  a  fee  of  four  dollars  only. 

8.  Resolved,  that  in  future,  Examiners  for  the  Primary  Departmental 
Examination  in  the  Commercial  Course  and  Drawing,  should  be 
appointed  from  among  the  Commercial  teachers  of  our  High  Schools 
and  Colleofiate  Institutes. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

OF 

The  Ontario  Educatioml  Association, 

1894-95. 


Receipts  : — 

Balance  from  last  Statement   $316  50' 

Members'  Fees    192  00 

Ontario  Government  Annual  Grant  300  OO 

Sale  of  Proceedings •  •  108  01 

Advertisements  in  Proceedings 17  00 

Interest  to  December  31st 7  56 

$941  07 
Expenditures  : — 

Publishing  Proceedings  (1,400  copies)  $269  82 

Printing — Circulars,  Programmes,  and  Reprints    81   10 

Postage,  Mailing,  Stationery,  etc ' 39  45 
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ADDRESSES   AND    PAPERS. 


ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION  AND  DOMINION  ASSOCIATION. 


ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


The  Hon.  Y>r.  Ross,  Chairman,  in  opening  the  Convention  spoke  a.s 
follows : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — This  meeting  is  intended  to  be  a  reception 
to  the  teachers  of  Canada.  You  will  have  an  address  of  welcome  on 
behalf  of  Toronto  from  His  Worship  the  Mayor  ;  on  behalf  of  the 
Educational  Association  of  Ontario  there  will  be  an  address  from  the 
President  of  the  Teachers'  Association  ;  on  behalf  of  higher  education 
i\n  address  from  the  President  of  the  University.  These  will  be 
addresses  of  welcome.  In  response  there  will  be  an  address  from  the 
President  of  the  Dominion  Association  ;  an  address  from  the  Minister 
of  Education  for  British  Columbia,  who  is  with  us ;  I  hope,  also,  a 
response  from  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Manitoba,  who  has  not  yet 
arrived  ;  but  you  will  have  a  response  from  Mr.  Parmelee,  who 
represents  Quebec,  and  from  Dr.  McKay,  who  represents  Nova  Scotia  ; 
and  one  other  Province  may  yet  come  into  line.  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  asking  His  Worship  the  Mayor  to  tender  his  reception  address  on 
behalf  of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  Toronto. 

His  Worship  Mayor  Kennedy  said : — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  rise  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  President  when  he  asks  me  to 
tender  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  distinguished  audience  before  me 
on  this  occasion  ;  and  I  feel  greatly  relieved  from  the  fact  that  this 
evening  will  not  be  a  speech-making  evening.  Great  speeches  are  not 
expected,  and  indeed  it  is  very  fortunate  for  me,  for  such  a  thing  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  do ;  but  my  welcome  will  be  of  a  kindly, 
homely  character,  and  then  the  response  will  be  made  on  the  same  line, 
and  afterwards  we  shall  feel  free  and  easy  to  move  around  and  inspect 
the  beauties  and  attractions  of  this  magnificent  educational  institution. 
In  responding  to  your  call  I  feel  a  measure  of  justifiable   trepidation. 
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called  as  I  am,  being  a  humble  layman,  to  address  the  literati  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.     The  great  educationalists  of  our  Dominion  are 
liere  before  me,  or  at  least  ;i  large  number  of  them  ;  and  you  can  easily 
iinderstand  how  embarrassing  my  position  is  in  being  called  upon    to 
address  such  an  audience  ;  but  I  am  asked  to  do  so  as  the  Mayor  of 
Toronto,  and  I  shall  discharge  that  duty  as  well  as  I  possiblj'  can.     I 
feel  that  the   Honorable  the   Minister  of  Education   has  conferred   a 
great  honor  upon  our  city  in  asking  me  to  discharge  this  pleasant  duty. 
The  Mayor  of  the  city  is  called  upon  to  discharge  duties  and   to   liear 
honors  that   sometimes  he   desire-^   to  shrink  from  ;  but  the  position 
demands  that   he   shall  respond   where   duty  calls.     Now,  sir,  we  are 
looking  forward  to  a  very  rich  treat  during  the  next  three  days,  and  I 
am  sure  the  citizens  of  Toronto  will  appreciate  it.     The  advantages 
that  will  accrue  to  our  city  from  your  visit  are  various  and  great.     In 
the  first  instance  there  are  social  advantages.     We  shall  meet  distin- 
guished educationalists  and  shake  their  hands  and   be  glad   to   know 
them  personally,  and  not  simply  read  about  those  distinguished  men  in 
the  educational  work   of  our  Dominion.     Then  the  social  advantages 
will  be  also  to  the  homes  where  you  will  reside  for  a  short  time.     These 
homes  will  be   benefited   by  your  conversation   and   example.     Then, 
again,  we  shall  have  intellectually  great  advantages.     We  shall  profit 
by  your  intercourse  and  shall  hear  papers  read  by  learned  gentlemen 
on  important  subjects  which  will  profit   us  intellectually,  and   o-ive   us 
larger  and  more  elevated  views  of  our  duty  in  this   matter,  and   the 
claims  that  life  has  upon  us.     Then  we,  as  a  city,  will  profit  financially 
by  the  visit  of  our  friends  who  are  here. 

I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  considered  too  sordid  if  I  simply  touch 
npon  this  aspect  of  the  subject  with  the  tip  of  m}^  little  finger — 
but  we  know  that  Toronto  has  derived  great  advantages  from  the 
various  conventions  and  assemblies  that  have  come  here  from  time 
to  time.  Last  summer  almost  my  entire  time  was  taken  up  in 
delivering  addresses  of  welcome  to  various  associations  of  an  educa- 
tional character  ;  and  these  brought  a  large  amount  of  money  into 
the  city.  Well  now,  it  is  quite  right  and  justifiable  for  me  to  refer 
to  this.  When  the  Baptist  convention  came  here  last  summer — a 
body  of  five  or  six  thousand  magnificent  men  and  women  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God — and  scattered  themselves  through  the 
city  hotels  and  private  houses,  some  one  suggested  to  me  that  those 
people  brought  not  less  than  $100,000  into  our  city,  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  good  ami  proper  that  I  should  give  them  an  address  of 
welcome  under  these  circumstances  at  all   events.     Now,  sir,  I  took 
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occasion,  in  my  inaugural  address,  to  make  a  little  enquiry  regarding 
the  amount  that  our  institutions  of  higher  education  expended  in  our 
city,  and  1  think  that  I  arrived  at  figures  that  are  fairly  correct  when 
I  state  that  our  universities  and  colleires  annually  expend  among  us 
about  $400,000.  Well,  this  is  an  advantage  that  flows  to  us  from 
havinof  these  in.stitutions  of  higher  education  araono-  us.  One  of  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  its  system  of 
public  institutions  to  which  special  attention  has  been  given  from  a 
very  earh^  date.  As  far  back  as  1797  lands  were  set  apart  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  their  now  exists  in  this  Province  a  thoroughly 
efficient  sj^stem  of  Public  Schools,  High  Schools,  Collegiate  Institutes, 
University  College  and  the  University  of  Toronto — a  most  perfect  and 
thoroughly  equipped  system  of  education.  Sir,  we  know  the  part  you 
have  contributed  since  you  became  Minister  of  Education  ;  but  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  for  me  here  to  refer  to  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
vou,  the  General  Superintendent  of  Education  who  has  gone  to  his  rest 
— the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson.  He  established  among  us  a 
system  of  education  to  which  there  is  nothing  superior  on  this  planet. 
It  has  been  continued  down  to  us,  and  it  has  been  improved  by  your 
experience  and  that  of  others,  so  that  now  in  this  Province  we  have 
one  of  the  finest  systems  of  education  extant  to-day.  Dr.  Rj-erson 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  the  American  Union  and  Europe,  and 
Avent  to  those  countries  where  he  could  obtain  knowledge  upon  this 
question,  and  brought  with  him  the  cream  of  the  various  s^'stems 
of  education  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  and  crystallized  these  and 
made  them  suit  the  wants  and  requirements  of  this  Province,  and 
to-day  we  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  of  his  giant  intellect. 
You,  sir,  as  Minister  of  Education,  are  carrying  on  this  grand  work 
which  was  commenced  by  that  great  and  good  man.  There  stands  upon 
the  grounds  here  a  monument  in  bronze  erected  to  his  memoiy ;  but, 
sirs,  he  has  erected  a  monument  that  will  last  forever  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  so  that  when  monuments  of  brass  and  granite 
und  marble  shall  be  crumbled  under  the  consuming  hand  of  time  his 
name  will  live  through  the  ages.  The  important  work  in  which  you  ar^ 
engaged  cannot  be  over-estimated,  namely,  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  our  land.  This  gives  ])ower  and  stability  to  the  commonwealth. 
Wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be  the  stability  of  our  times  and  the 
strength  of  salvation.  We  know  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  for 
people  to  have  power  without  knowledge.  At  the  close  of  the  late 
American  war  when  the  slaves  were  liberated,  the  first  thing  the 
government  of  the  country  did  was  to  take  steps  for  the  education  of 
s 
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tlie  freedmen.  They  saw  there  was  tremendous  power  there,  and 
unless  that  power  were  controlled  and  directed  and  educated  andi 
guided,  it  might  become  a  tremendous  engine  for  injury  to  the  common- 
wealth, so  they  took  immediate  steps  to  teach  the  slave  his  duty  to  the 
commonwealth  and  to  himself  so  that  he  might  become  a  useful 
citizen.  The  universal  franchise  calls  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
If  put  into  the  hands  of  an  uneducated  people  the  injury  that  might 
befall  us  cannot  be  measured.  We  are  proud  to  welcome  you  to  thia 
fair  and  beautiful  city.  We  think  we  can  indulge  a  justifiable  pride 
when  we  speak  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  which  is  physically  handsome, 
intellectually  progressive,  and  stands  well  morally  on  the  whole — 
notwithstanding  little  blotches  that  may  be  on  the  page  of  our  history 
— so  that  the  civic  motto,  "  Industry,  Intelligence,  Integrity,"  is  fairly 
and  honestly  earned. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  strangers,  let  me  say  that  you  never  entered 
a  city  either  in  the  United  States  or  England,  Ireland  or  Scotland,  or 
anywhere  else,  where  you  will  be  made  more  heartily  welcome  than 
in  the  city  of  Toronto.  Her  hospitality  has  become  a  by-word.  I 
have  received  letters  again  and  again  from  leading  peisons  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  deputations  and  conventions  that  visited 
our  city  last  summer,  thanking  us  for  our  kindness  and  expressing 
their  pleasure  at  the  hospitality  they  received  here.  The  city  has 
made  great  progress  in  the  last  hundred  years.  When  Governor  Simcoe 
selected  this  site  it  was  a  very  poor  spot ;  the  alien  roamed  at  large ; 
fever  and  ague  held  his;h  festival  in  the  very  place  where  Toronto 
stands.  One  of  the  most  healthy  cities  on  the  continent,  having  her 
palatial  residences  and  her  commercial  palaces  and  her  institutions  of 
learning.  These  are  all  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Indian  had  his 
camping  ground  ;  it  was  unattractive  in  every  respect.  Governor 
Simcoe  selected  this  spot  as  his  capital  in  pi-eference  to  Niagara  on 
account  of  the  Litter's  proximity  to  the  American  border,  for  he  could 
not  afford  to  have  his  capital  under  the  guns  of  a  power  that  might 
some  day  turn  upon  him ;  so  he  left  Niagara  and  coming  around  the 
shores  of  the  lake  selected  Toronto.  It  was  wisely  selected.  No  more 
beautiful  place  could  he  have  chosen.  When  it  was  incorporated  in 
1834,  the  population  was  9,000,  and  the  assessed  value  of  the  pi^operty 
$400,000;  to-day  we  number  about  188,000,  and  the  assessed  value  is 
questioned  by  some.  Some  here  might  say,  "Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  be 
careful  about  your  figures,  because  we  are  watching  you."  However, 
the  last  assessed  value  was  $149,000,000,  and  possibly  it  may  be  a 
little    less    on    the    next    assessment.       But    we     can    afford    to  let 
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some  few  millions  go  and  still  have  a  large  property.  Our  Public 
Schools  in  the  city  are  in  excellent  condition ;  we  have  30,000 
school  children,  50  schools,  170  churches,  and  815  miles  of  streets;  so 
that  if  our  streets  were  continued  in  one  line  they  would  reach  almost 
to  the  city  of  Montreal.  This  city  of  ours  is  a  great  commercial 
distributing  centre,  our  railways  lay  the  whole  surrounding  country 
under  tribute  to  us.  This  city  is  the  seat  of  learning,  the  Athens  of 
Ontario.  We  are  glad  to  find  with  us  gentlemen  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Dominion  and  from  the  far  west,  from  Nov^a  Scotia  and  British 
Columbia,  this  marvellous  of  oars  which  is  called  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  A  lady  once  said  that  she  would  rather  live  in  Canada  than  in 
the  United  States,  "  because,"  she  said,  "  the  United  States  is  not  named 
in  the  Scripture,  but  she  found  the  Dominion  of  Canada  named  in 
Scripture,  for,"  said  she,  "  does  not  the  Scripture  say  that  '  lie  shall 
have  Dominion  from  sea  to  sea  and  from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.'  " 

S.  F.  Lazier,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  President  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association,  said : — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  can  assure  you  that 
it  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  rise  to  address  you,  especially 
after  the  eloquent  address  from  the  Mayor  of  this  grand  city  of 
Toronto.  Toronto,  no  doubt,  is  the  greatest  city  in  Ontario — I  thought 
His  Worship  was  going  to  sa}^  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  a  city  we  may 
be  proud  of — its  educational  institutions,  its  population,  and  all  of  those 
matters  to  which  he  refeired.  While  the  Mayor  represents  the  city  of 
Toronto,  in  a  certain  sense  I  represent  the  whole  Province  of  Ontario 
as  President  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  whose  members 
come  up  from  different  parts  of  this  great  Province  of  ours.  We  have 
an  Educational  xlssociation  composed  of  ver}^  many  departments ; 
viz. :  the  College  and  High  School  Department,  the  Public  School 
Department,  the  Kindergarten  Department,  the  Inspector's  Depart- 
ment, the  Training  School  Department  and  High  and  Public  School 
Trustees'  Department.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  sections,  associa- 
tions or  divisions  of  these  departments.  Thus  you  will  see  our  Asso- 
ciation takes  in  every  department  of  education  from  the  Kindergarten 
to  the  University.  This  Association  is  presided  over  by  an  executive 
committee  elected  partly  from  the  general  association  and  partly  from 
the  departments.  In  a  certain  sense  I  feel  out  of  place  this  evening,  as 
I  am  not  really  an  educationalist.  I  belong  to  that  much  abused  pro- 
fession, the  law,   which,    however,    has  the  name  of  being  a  learned 
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profession,  as  I  am  sure  it  is.  I  belong  to  the  Public  and  High 
.School  Trustees'  Department,  which  about  three  years  ago  affiliated 
with  the  Ontai-io  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  whole  thereby 
became  the  Ontario  Educational  Association.  In  a  sense  the 
Trustees'  Department  may  be  said  to  represent  the  parents  of  the 
cii.ildren  being  educated,  those  who  must  supply  the  funds  to  keep  the 
great  machinery  of  our  educational  system  in  motion.  We  think  that 
in  our  Association  we  have  some  of  the  best  part  of  the  educational 
talent  in  the  Province.  You  will  find  amongst  us  college  professors, 
high  and  public  school  teachers,  inspectors,  training  teachers,  and 
kindergarteners,  in  the  teaching  staff;  and  amongst  our  public  and  high 
school  trustees  you  will  find  doctors  of  divinity  and  other  clergymen, 
judges.  Queen's  counsellors  and  other  lawyers,  merchants,  accountants, 
and  almost  every  other  class  in  the  community  represented.  We  are 
all  engaged  in  doing  what  we  can  to  build  up  one  great  harmonious 
educational  system.  Indeed,  we  sometimes  think  that  we  are  a 
sort  of  a  fifth  wheel  to  our  educational  coach.  We  have  taken  it  upon 
ourselves  in  some  one  branch  or  other  of  our  Association  from  time 
to  to  time  give  advice  to  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Education.  We 
point  out  some  improvements  which  we  think  he  ought  to  make  in 
the  system,  and  I  must  say  that  the  Honorable  Minister  has  always 
received  us  very  courteously,  and  in  some  instances  he  has 
carried  out  our  suggestions.  In  others  he  has  taken  them  under 
consideration.  No  doubt  in  course  of  time  he  will  also  be 
able  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  us  in  all  these  matters.  Our  Associa- 
tion opens  its  portals  to  the  ladies  as  well  as  the  gentlemen, 
and  its  highest  offices  are  open  to  all  classes.  On  behalf  of  this 
Association,  I  desire  to  ten(iler  a  welcome  to  the  city  of  Toronto  to  our 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  this  Province,  and  especially  to  the  represen- 
tatives from  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Manitoba  is  not  able  to  be  present.  I  think,  perhaps,  he 
is  discussing  educational  matters  elsew^here.  He  has  come  to  give 
light  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  countrj^,  viz.,  to  the  electors 
of  Haldimand  county.  It  will  be  a  good  thing,  in  fact  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  great  thing  in  this  country  if  we  had  but  one 
educational  system  in  which  we  could  all  see  alike  in  this  matter  and 
choose  the  \ery  best.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  great  thing,  not  only 
for  this  country,  but  for  the  whole  Dominion.  In  conclusion,  I  can 
only  again  extend  a  hearty  welcome  on  behalf  of  our  Association  to 
all  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  to  say  that  we  are  glad  to  see  you 
here  to-night,  and  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourselves,  and  that  on  some 
future  occasion  we  may  see  you  again. 
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Dk.  Loudon,  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  spoke  as 
follows  : — 

After  the  words  of  welcome,  which  have  been  uttered  so  appropri- 
ately by  His  Worship  the  Mayor  and  by  the  President  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  1  almost  feel  that  there  is  little  left  for  me  to 
add.  But  I  should  not  be  doino-  myself  justice  if  I  did  not  say  at  least 
how  highly  I  esteem,  personally,  the  honor  of  being  asked  to  assist  in 
extending  a  welcome  to  this  the  most  representative  audience  of  the 
educational  forces  of  our  country  which  has  ever  been  assembled  in 
Canada.  We  have  here  not  only  our  own  Ontario  Educational 
Association  in  full  force,  but  also  for  the  first  time  we  are  privileged  to 
have  with  us  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  ;  so  that  we 
represent  the  great  cause  of  education  in  all  its  departments,  from 
Cape  Breton  in  the  East  to  Vancouver  Island  in  the  West,  and  had 
we  met  a  year  or  two  later,  perhaps,  w^e  .should  have  included  New- 
foundland as  well.  The  occasion  is  certainly  an  auspicious  one,  and 
augurs  well  for  educational  progress  in  Canada. 

I  feel,  however,  that  I  am  here  to  bid  you  Avelcome  to-night  rather 
in  my  ofiicial  capacity  as  President  of  the  Provincial  University, 
than  otherwise.  Speaking  then  for  the  University,  I  wish  to  state 
clearly  liow  highly  I  appreciate  the  union  of  educational  forces  of 
which  this  meeting;  is  the  stronsfest  sort  of  evidence.  Time  was — 
and  not  so  long  ago — when  the  University  was  regarded  as  something 
apart  from  the  Public  and  High  School  system,  separated  from  them  by 
a  great  chasm,  and  having  ends  and  objects  but  distantly  related  to 
theirs.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  this  belief  is  now 
being  relegated  to  the  class  of  exploded  educational  theories.  The 
educational  system  of  a  country  is  being  more  and  more  regarded  as 
an  organic  whole  of  which  no  part  can  be  injured  without  the  suffering 
of  the  whole  organism.  It  is  like  a  tree,  if  you  will  allow  the  com- 
parison, with  roots,  stem  and  branches,  bearing  fruit  to  the  profit  of 
the  nation.  To  my  mind  it  is  immaterial  whether  you  call  the  Public 
School  system  the  root,  or  whether  you  consider  the  University  as 
such.  But  this  is  certain,  if  you  make  a  cross  section  between  the  root 
and  the  stem,  you  are  tolerably  certain  to  kill  your  tree  ;  if  you  lop  off 
the  branches  you  are  sure  to  mutilate  it.  True,  there  are  some  people 
who  are  much  concerned  just  now  to  determine  which  of  root,  stem  or 
branches  is  the  most  important — in  other  words,  whether  Public 
School,  High  School,  or  University,  is  most  worthy  to  be  fostered. 
Such  an  inquiry  arises,  I  apprehend,  from  an  imperfect  understanding 
of  the  various  relations  and  functions  of  this  organic  whole.     To  drop 
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my  metaphor,  I  hold  most  firmly  that  these  three  parts  of  the  system 
are  mutually  interdependent  in  the  strictest  and  most  practical  sense. 
It  is  as  plain  as  that  two  and  two  make  four  that  if  the  work  of  the 
Public  Schools  is  bad,  the  standard  of  the  High  Schools  must  inevitably 
be  lowered.  If  the  High  Schools  are  inefficient,  the  University  must 
suffer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  University  fails  to  maintain  and 
advance  higher  learning,  is  there  not  an  immediate  deterioration  in 
the  teachers  whom  the  High  Schools  educate  to  take  charge  of  the 
Public  Schools  ?  As  I  have  said,  all  this  is  now  better  understood 
among  those  who  think  out  the  real  problems  of  education. 

A  sign  of  the  times  I  find  also  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  so  recently  effected.  The  old  Ontario 
Teachers'  Association  did  a  good  work,  but  it  did  not  include  the 
Universities,  it  did  not  include  the  High  School  Trustees,  nor  the 
Inspectors.  The  defects  in  the  arrangement  finally  became  obvious  to 
all,  and  three  years  ago  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  replaced 
the  older  bod}',  and  now  combines  in  itself  every  part  of  the  system,  so 
arranged  that  both  individual  and  general  interests  are  adequately 
fostered.  Such  a  reorganization  not  only  indicates  a  change  in 
public  opinion,  but  it  marks,  I  fully  believe,  a  distinct  step  in  advance. 
For  this  belief  I  could  give  reasons,  if  necessary,  but  I  feel  that  this 
would  be  superfluous,  as  I  apprehend  that  you  are  all  at  one  with  me 
in  this  respect. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  matter  vv^hich  I  might  call  the 
sentimental  side.  There  is  in  it  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our 
work  is  in  common,  the  great,  the  sublime  work  of  shaping  and 
directing  the  human  soul  and  intellect.  There  is  less  and  less  dis- 
position, I  hope,  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  assert  the  superiorit}^  of 
the  special  work  which  they  happen  to  be  engaged  in.  May  such 
supercilious  pedantry  tend  more  and  more  to  disappear,  and  let  us 
recognize  the  fact,  and  act  upon  it,  that  honest  effort  in  the  kinder- 
garten is  just  as  honorable  and  may  be  in  its  effects  as  far  reaching  and 
useful  as  the  highest  intellectual  efforts  of  the  University  professor. 
And  with  this  thought  I  shall  close,  in  order  not  to  turn  my  few  words 
of  welcome  into  a  prolonged  discourse.  Allow  me  then  to  extend  the 
heartiest  welcome  to  you  all  as  fellow-teachers  and  co-workers  in  this 
grand  cause,  and  to  express  the  wish  that  your  labors  on  this  occasion 
may  be  fruitful  in  the  highest  degree. 

Hon.  Dr.  Ross,  as  President  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tion, then  spoke  as  follows: — 
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Mr.   Mayor,  Mr.   Lazier,  and  Dr.  Loudon: — On   behalf  of  the 
T)ominion  Educational    Association    as  its    President,   I  accept    with 
very  wrateful  feelings  the  kindly  words  of  welcome  which  you  have 
just  tendered   to  the  Association  at  its  second  meeting.     We  appre- 
ciate the  kindness  of  the  Mayor,  coming  as  we  do,  many  of  us,  from 
"distant  parts  of  the   Dominion,  in   offering  to   us    the  hospitality   of 
this  beautiful  city  of  Toronto.     We  may  not  walk  the  entire  length 
of  those  315  miles  of  sidewalk,  we  may  not  visit  all  its  churches  or  all 
its  schools,  and  we  may  not  stay  long  enough   in  the  city  to  come 
under   the   kindly   scrutin}^  of   the  assessor,  nor   add  to  the  already 
inflated    assessment    of    this    wonderful    city,    nor    may    we    in   any 
way   contribute  abnormally    to    the  income  of  the    various    commer- 
cial enterprises  of  the  city  while  we  stay.     Teachers  are  characteristi- 
cally rich,  but  they  are   characteristically  economical,  and  we  never- 
theless appreciate  the  generous  manner  in  which  the  Mayor  of  Toronto 
has  placed  the  whole  city,  with  all  which  it  contains,  at  our  disposal. 
We  shall   view   its   beauties   and    enjoy  them.     We  shall   meet    with 
its  citizens   and   appreciate  their  beauty  and   talent  and   hospitality, 
and  we  shall  make   the  most,  I    trust,  of    our    opportunities    during 
the  few  days  we  remain.     We  appreciate  particularly  the  kind  words 
of  the  President   of   the  Ontario  Educational  Association — an   Asso- 
ciation   that    represents    about    8,800    teachers,    a    little    more    than 
one-third  of    the   teachers  of   the    whole   Dominion.     We  know  that 
the   teachers  of   any  Province,  no  matter  how  near  or  how  remote, 
will  always  receive  kindly  sympathy  of  the  teachers  of  the  Province 
■of  Ontario.     We  also  appreciate   the  welcome  so  well   expressed  by 
the  President   of  the  University,  which  is  given  to  us  by  this  great 
institution   of  learning.     I  can  speak   for  the   teachers  of  the  Domi- 
nion,   I    think,    when    I    sa}'-  that    all    of    them,  even    the  humblest 
teacher  in  our  ranks,  no  matter  what  his  standing  may  be,  whether  he 
teaches    in    the   historical    red  school  house,  or  in  one  of  the  stately 
schools  that  may  be  found  in  some  of  our  larger  cities,  appreciate  all 
the  adv^antages  which  higher  learning  has  bestowed,  not  only  upon 
themselves,  but  upon  their  pupils.     This  response  is  all  I  need  say  in 
general  terms  to  the  welcome  which  has  been  given  us.    The  Dominion 
Association  has  its  own  purposes.     It  is  not  local,  it  is  national.     It  is 
scriptural,  for  it  extends  from  sea   to  sea  and  from   shore  to  shore. 
Its  primary   object — and   it  was  only  established  two  or  three  years 
a  (TO — was  to  nationalize  the   teaching:  forces  of  Canada,    to   establish 
the  common  brotherhood  of  this,  one  of  the  greatest  professions  which 
ixnj  country  can  organize  or  countenance  or  direct.     Its  primary  object 
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is  to  establish  between  the  teachers  ot"  Canada  that  bond  of  sympath}^ 
which  will  enable  each  of  them  to  feel,  while  eno-aged  in  his  own  Pro- 
vince,  or  in  his  own  peculiar  work,  that  he   is  teaching  the  people  of 
his  own  Province  or  of  his  own  school  to  be  citizens,  not  of  the  Pro- 
vince, but  to  be  citizens  of  Canada  in   the  broadest  sense  of  the  term. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I   want  every  boy  who  goes  to  the  Public 
Schools  of  Ontario  to  feel  that  he  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  mines  of 
Cariboo  and  Kootenay,  whether  he  gets  any  gold  from  them  or  not ;  to 
know  that  Canada  is  greater  than  (3ntario,  great  as  Ontario  may  be ; 
to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  Provinces  lying  to  the  East, 
where  the  great  battles  of  constitutional  government  were  fought  in 
the  early  days  of  Canada  ;  to  know  something  of  the  length  and  breadth 
and  the  immensity  of  the  undeveloped  resources  of  this  country  so  far 
as  these  may  be  known  ;  that  he  may  not  be  parochial  in  his  ideas  of 
this  land,  but  that  he  may  grow  up  with  a  breadth  of  view  and  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  this  country  which  would  make 
him  realize  the  greatness  of  his  birth-right  and  the  advantages  Avhich 
he  occupies  in  being   called  a  Canadian.     Our  object  is  to  infuse  this 
spirit  into  every  teacher  of  Canada,  so  that  the  teacher  may  communi- 
cate   that    spirit    to    his    pupils    and    in    this    way    nationalize    and 
consolidate  the   great  forces  of    this   Dominion.     Necessarily  we  are 
Provinces  for  purpose  of  government.     For  purposes  of  teaching  and 
development  we  should  be  but  one  Dominion  ;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Teachers'  Association  to  make  tis  feel  that  we  are  bub  one  Domin- 
ion.    Our  second  object  is  to  devise  methods  for  making  the  schools  of 
Canada  a  more  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  national  life.     Do 
we  appreciate  what  our  schools  are  I     Thej^  are  17,054  in  number ;  they 
are  manned  by  23,(S22  teachers.     Can  we  take  in  in  one  moment  the 
intellectual  force,  the  psychical  force,  which  23,822  teachers  represent  ? 
They  are  attended  by  999,274  pupils — an  army  of  nearly  a  million  of 
children  every  morning  going  to  our  schools  and  evei'y  evening  return- 
ing to  their  homes.     I   am   now   speaking  of  primai'v  and  secondary 
schools.     We  have  besides  4,919   pupils  in    our   classical    colleges  and 
4,734  students  in  our  fourteen  universities.     This  Dominion  Associa- 
tion represents  public  schools  and  secondary  schools  with  nearly  a  mil- 
lion pupils,  our  classical  schools  and  our  universities  with  nearly  10,000 
additional.     The  work  in  which  these  23,000  teachers  are  engaged,  and 
the  impressions  which  they  seek  to  form  on  the  minds  of  these  learners 
that  attend  their  classes,  are  the  impressions  which  T  have  indicated, 
namely,  to  make  the  school  a  more  potent  force  in  the  development  of 
a  higher  national   life.     What  are   our  methods  of  procedure  ?     We 
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discuss  how  best  to   improve   the  intellectual  culture  of  the  teacher. 
We  lay  it  down  as  the  corner-stone  of  successful  work  that  the  teacher 
makes  the  school.     We  study   methods  whereby  the  teachers'  profes- 
sional standing  can  be  improved  and  his  training  enhanced.      We  study 
methods  whereby  the  permanency  of  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds 
office  may  be  increased;  and  we  study  methods  whereby  his  influence 
in  the  schools  may  be  enlarged.     In  all  these  ways  we  seek  through 
the  teacher  to  influence  those  millions  that  attend   our  schools,  and 
thus  unite,  as  it  were,  in  one  solid  phalanx  all  the  educational  forces  of 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  a  higher  development  of  national  life. 
In  the  next  place  we  claim — and  the  object  of  the  Association  is  to 
claim — for  the   teachers  of  Canada   the   professional   standing   which 
their  work,  their  culture,  and  their  personal  qualifications  entitle  them 
to  hold.     My   honorable   friend  fi'om  Hamilton,  the  President  of  the 
Ontario  Association,  spoke   of  himself  as  a    member  of    cue   of  the 
learned  professions.     I  want  to  claim  for  every  teacher  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  a    similar  standing.     Why  do    I    say    so  ?     It    is    the 
peculiar  duty   of  the  teacher   to    give  intellectual   life   to    the  whole 
nation.       The    President    of    the    University  rightly    said    that   the 
humblest  kindergartener  may  do  as  important  work  for  the  country 
as  a  professor  in  a  University.     That  is  precisely  what  we  teachers 
say.     There  is  no  aristocracy  in  this  profession  ;  we  are  all  noblemen, 
every    one  of   us.      The    village   schoolmaster  is  a    burgomaster,  and 
the  burgomaster  of  the  village,  and  he  need  not  take  off  his  hat  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  for  he  is  his  equal  in  point  of  rank.     The  humblest 
kindergartener  is  the  greatest  force  that  comes  in  contact  with  these 
pupils  from  day  to  day,  and  she  need  not  take  second  place  with  the 
president  of  a  university.     This  is  a  profession  that  has  no  gradations. 
There  are  no  jealousies  in  our  ranks.     The   University   takes   up  the 
work  where  the  Hicrh  School  leaves  it.     The  Hio-h  School  has  done  it 
well  up  to  a  certain  stage — done  it  better  than  the  University   could 
do  it  there,  and  we  hand  our  finished    material  for  the  University  ta 
operate    a    little    further,    and    so    on    through    all    the    grades,    each 
department   being    facile   princefjs    within    its   own    sphere.     This  is 
the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  ;   we  give  intellectual  life  to  the 
Avhole  nation.     Then  we  also  believe  that  we  do  very  much  for  the 
formation  of  the  character  of  the  whole  nation.     The  old  saying  was^ 
"  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  people,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  their 
laws."     Let    me  make   the  schoolmasters  of  a  country,  and  you  will 
scarcely   need   laws    for    them    hereafter.       They    will   so  hypnotize, 
they  will  so  influence  the   young  and  plastic    character    of    those   in 
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attendance  at  the  schools,  that  were  these  influences  only  continued 
lonor  enough  we  would  have  a  development  of  a  higher  type  of 
manhood  and  a  higher  type  of  character  in  every  respect.  This  is 
the  work  that  the  Dominion  Association  is  engaged  in — to  develop  a 
higher  type  of  manhood  ;  and  every  teacher  engaged  in  that  work  has 
consecrated  himself  to  do  like  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  as  told 
by  Tennyson  in  Guinevere,  Just  let  me  read  the  oath  taken  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table  and  show  how  aptly  it  fits  the  obligation 
<)£  the  teacher.     King  Arthur  says: 

"In  that  fair  order  of  my  Table  Round,  , 

A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world, 
And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time." 

Now,  here  is  the  oath : 

"  I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  swear 

To  reverence  their  King,  as  if  he  were 

Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  King." 

There  is  where  the  teacher  teaches  loyalty  ; 

"  To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ," 

That  is  the  religious  side  of  the  school ; 

"  To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs," 

The  missionary  spirit ; 

"  To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it," 

The  professional  spirit — to  honor  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's. 

"  To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
To  teach  high  thoughts,  and  amiable  words 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man." 

I  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  we  only  could  get  the  23,000  teachers 
of  Canada  to  fulfil  that  oath  to  the  letter,  the  millennium  would  reach 
Canada  far  sooner  than  it  will  reach  any  other  planet  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem. That  is  our  idea,  and  to  that  we  aspire.  We  also  endeavor 
to  reform  the  morals  of  society.  Is  not  this  a  remarkable  result  ? 
In  1870  the  famous  English  Act  called  the  Forster  Act  was  passed,  by 
which  Board  Schools  were  established  all  over  England.  Prior  to 
the  passing  of  that  Act,  the  number  of  criminals  was  something 
alarming  to  the  economists  of  England.  I  will  just  give  you  a 
lio-ure  or  two.  The  number  of  prisons  was  113  ;  last  year  there  were 
only  57  prisons  in  England.  So  greatly  had  the  number  of  prisoners 
shrunk  that  half    the  prisons   were  abolished.      Six  of  the  convict 
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prisons,  capable  of  holding  6,000,  were  closed,  and  the  old  Clerkenwell 
prison  on  the  banks  of    the  Thames  has  been  razed  to  its  very  founda- 
tions and  a  magnificent  Board  School  erected  on  its  site  by  the  city 
of    England.     In    1870    there    were  31,225  prisoners    in    the  jails    of 
London ;    last   year   there   were   only    13,077.    In    1870  there    were 
2,858  persons  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  ;  last  year  there  were  only 
S3o.     In  1877  commitments  under  21  years  of  age  were  30,000  ;  last  year 
26,000.     The  commitments  under  16,  8,900  in  1877 ;  the  commitments 
last  year  2,872.     The  inference  from  all  this  is  that  the  schools  of  Eng- 
land, which  have  increased  from  about  one  and  a-half  to  five  millions, 
have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  reformation  of  the  masses  and  the  reduction 
of  crime.     If  it  be  true,  then,  that  the  teachers  are  such  a  moral  police, 
how  it  adds  importance  and  weight  and  influence  to  the  profession  ! 
And  this  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Canada  is   worthy 
of  note  :  In  1882-3  17.5   per  cent,  of  the    whole  commitments  to  our 
jails  were  of  youths  under  21  years  of  age.     Last  year  commitments  to 
our  jails  of  youths  under  21   years  of  age  amounted  only  to  12.3  per 
cent,  a  very  substantial  reduction.     Then   this  Dominion   Aosociation 
-claims  for  itself  that  it  is  calculated  to  economize  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  a  very  peculiar  sense.     Just  let  us  look  at  the  cheapness  of 
■education.     The  English  blue-books  show  that  the  cost  of  educating  a 
child  in  England  is  £2  2s. ;  that  the  cost  of  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse 
is  £15  ;  that  the  cost  of  an  inmate  of  the  jail  is  £24  ;  that  the  cost  of 
a  convict  in  a  convict  jail  is  £4!0.     Education  costs  us  $10  ;  punish- 
ment for  crime,  say  $200.     We  are  the  economists  ;  we  are  saving  the 
resources  of  the  people.    Take  Ontario,  and  what  do  we  find  ?    It  costs 
.$8.54  for  the  education  of  a  child  in  the  Province  of  Ontario ;  but  it 
costs  $19.21  to  furnish  each  prisoner  in  a  jail  with  fuel,  food  and 
clothing ;  and  it  costs  .say  $187  to  take  care  of  a  prisoner  in  our   Cen- 
tral  Prison.     Which  is   cheaper,  the  school  house  or  the  prison  ?     I 
■  want  that  fact  to  be  impressed  uj3on  the  people  everywhere.     I  some- 
times meet  with  people  who  say  our  sj^stem  is  expensive,  and  educa- 
tion is  expensive.     Why,  it  does  not  cost  the  citizens  of  Toronto  a  cent 
u  week  for  text-books,  and  it  only  costs  you  sixteen  cents  a  week  for 
the  education  of  the  average  child  ;  but  if,  through  want  of  moral  and 
intellectual  education,  the}'  go  to  the  Central  Prison,  then  it  costs  the 
Province  $187  a  year.     Thus,  teachers,  j^ou  assembled   here  to-day 
without   any   display  or  attempted  display  of  intellectual    or  moral 
power,  are  exerting  constantly  that  influence  which  I  have  indicated 
on  the  one  million  children  of  every  denomination  of  Canada.     The 
teacher  so  engaged,  in  British  Columbia  and  in   Manitoba  and  in  the 
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Provinces  lying  to  the  East,  is  doing  work  of  an  important  character 
which  I  know  you  appreciate  ;  and  before  this  Convention  is  over  I  am 
sure  every  teacher  will  be  impressed  more  and  more  with   the  impor- 
tance of  developing  those  powers  which  will  make  him  efficient  in  the 
various  departments  of  life  in  which  he  is  engaged.     There  is  just  one 
thought  more.     We  hope  through  the  influence  of  the  Dominion  Asso- 
ciation, supported  as  it  is  by  the  influence  of  the  various  Associations 
of  the  country,  to  infuse  into  the  political  and  municipal  life  of  Canada 
a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  culture  and  intellectual  power.     Notice 
this  fact  about  the  English  House  of  Commons :  Out  of  670  members, 
871   are  graduates  of  some  British  University — more  than  one-half. 
Shall  we  hope,  ladies  and  gentleman,  that  the  time  will  come  when 
those    Universities   that  have    been    endowed    partly    by    the  State, 
and    those    that    have  been  endowed  by  the  munificence    of   private 
benefactions,     will     interpolate    into     the    political     institutions     of 
Canada  that  intellectual  vigor  and  that  intellectual  culture  which  has^ 
made  the  House  of  Commons  the  grandest  deliberative  body  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  ?     It  is  for    the   teachers  of   Canada  to  do  it.     It  is 
for  the  people  of  Canada  to  realize,  as  Burke  has  said,  that  legislation 
is  a  matter  of  deliberation  and  judgment,  and  not  of  caprice;  and  it 
is    when    we    have    infused    into     our    municipal    institutions    the 
intellectual  training  of  the  school  room  and  the  University,  and  so  into 
our  Legislative  Assemblies,  and   so  into  the  highest  assembly  of  this 
country,  that  we  will  get  that  steady,  progressive,  liberal,  comprehen- 
sive legislation  which  this  great  Dominion   of  Canada  requires,  and 
which  it  is  entitled  to  because  of  its   position.     We  are  working  for 
this  end.     We  accept  the  welcome  which   you   have  given  us  because 
that  is  our  purpose.     We  brace  ourselves  to  these  duties,  and  we  know 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  and  the  people  of  Canada  will  appreciate 
the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.    Besides  w^hat  I  have  tosay  m3^self 
in  response — and  perhaps  I  have  attempted  to  say   too  much — [  have 
great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  tell  you  that  you  will  have  some  words 
of  response  from  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion.     Colonel  Baker, 
who   is   Minister  of   Education  for   British   Columbia,   will  reply  on 
behalf  of  the  West ;  Mr.  Sifton  is  elsewhere  engaged  and   will  not  be 
here.     I  will  mention  the  gentlemen  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear, 
and  now  relieve  you  of  further  observations  from  me  by  asking  Colonel 
Baker  to  speak  to  us  from  that  beautiful   Province  that  sleeps  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Colonel  Baker  said  :— 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  President  : — On  behalf  of  the  Western  Province 
of  the  Dominion,  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  cordial  words  of  welcome 
which  have  been  given  with  so  much  lucidity  and  sincerity.  The 
length  of  my  speech  shall  not  be  proportionate  to  the  distance  to 
British  Columbia;  but  I  can  truly  say  that  we  regard  our  Province 
as  a  countr3'  of  magnificent  areas  and  possibilities — (hear,  hear) — but 
until  the  advent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  it  was  so  far 
removed  from  communication  with  the  great  centres  of  civilization 
tliat  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  I  may 
say  the  magnitude  of  its  resources,  have  only  recently  attracted  that 
attention  which  their  importance  so  richly  deserves  ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence we  find  to-day  that  British  Columbia  is  but  an  infant  giant  in 
I'espect  to  population;  but  the  rapid  growth  of  her  industries  is,  I  am 
^lad  to  say,  fast  developing  this  infant  giant  into  robust  manhood. 
Some  idea  may  be  foimed  of  the  natural  wealth  of  that  favored 
Province  when  I  state  that  notwithstanding  the  scattered  nature  of 
lier  already  sparse  population,  and  the  draw^backs  which  are  insejDar- 
^ble  from  absence  of  eas}'  communication  between  the  people,  British 
Columbia  to-day  pays  into  the  Dominion  Treasury  for  customs  and 
excise  200  per  cent,  more  per  capita  than  the  other  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  And  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  advantages 
which  she  possesses  from  her  geographical  position,  with  her  extended 
seaboard  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  her  numerous  magnificent  harbors, 
which  place  her  in  touch  with  the  principal  markets  of  the  world,  with 
her  easy  access  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  empires,  numbering  over 
three  hundred  millions  of  people  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  her  contiguity 
to  the  most  enterprising  nation  of  the  world,  I  feel,  sir,  that  I  am  not 
trespassing  or  getting  within  even  the  bounds  of  exaggeration  when  I 
say  that  British  Columbia  is  destined  to  become  the  predominant 
partner  of  this  great  Dominion  of  Canada.  All  who  are  here  present 
must  feel  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
(Heai",  hear.)  We  know  she  rules  from  Provinces  which  touch  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  upon  the  one  side  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  upon  the  other, 
while  between  these  two  far-distant  points  there  lies  the  future  granar}'' 
of  Europe,  namely,  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Provinces.  But  the 
very  immensity  of  these  areas  carries  with  it  a  consciousness  that  there 
must  of  necessity  be  great  difl^erences  in  climate,  difierences  in  pursuits, 
and  differences  in  historical  associations,  which  will  occasionally  create 
a  conflict  of  interests  among  the  various  sections  of  our  population  ;  and 
it   therefore  becomes  the   duty,  and  it  should  be  the  pleasure,  of  all 
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loyal  Canadians  to  endeavor,  as  far  as  may  laj'  in  their  power,  to 
weld  together  such  discordant  elements  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  conceive  anything  better  calculated  to  bring 
about  so  desirable  an  end  as  a  national  associational  Gathering  such  a& 
we  see  here  assembled  in  the  fair  city  of  Toronto,  because  the  objective 
of  this  assembly  of  educationalists  is  the  uplifting  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation into  a  higher  order  of  being;  and  if  we  can  accomplish  that,  why 
then  everything  else  which  w^e  may  desire  is  sure  to  follow  in  its  natural 
sequence.  Therefore,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  President,  on  the  part  of  the 
Province  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  beg  to  thank  you  for 
the  welcome,  and  I  may  say  the  privilege  which  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  afford  me,  of  sharing  in  such  a  noble  and  beneficent  under- 
taking. 

The  Chaiemax  : — Mr.  Parmelee,  the  Secretary  of  the  Protestant 
Schools  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  represents  Quebec.  We  expected 
the  Hon.  Gideon  Ouimet  to  be  present,  but  owing  to  his  retirement 
from  the  position  of  Chief  Superintendent  cf  Quebec  a  few  days  ago,^ 
he  thought  it  would  scarcely  be  proper  that  he  should  come,  and 
Mr.  Parmelee  is  here  to  represent  the  people  of  our  sister  Province. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  on  him  to  address  you. 

Mr.  Parmelee  expressed  the  regrets  of  the  Hon.  Gideon  Ouimet,  the 
weight  of  whose  seventy-four  years  prevented  him  from  undertaking  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles.  His  successor,  Hon.  Bouchard  Labier,, 
took  office  only  last  Thursday,  and  asked  the  speaker  to  represent 
him.  The  Protestant  minority  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  whom  I 
more  intimately  represent,  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness  for  tlie 
manner  in  which  Hon.  Mr.  Ouimet  has  administered  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Somebody  asked  me 
whether  Mr.  Ouimet  had  resigned  on  account  of  school  difficulties. 
Why,  we  never  have  any  school  difficulties  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
He  always  felt  it  necessary  to  leave  to  Protestants  the  largest 
measure  of  freedom  in  educational  matters  consistent  with  his^ 
position  as  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  thus  has  done  much  ta 
make  our  system,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  work  well  for  the  minority 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  praise  a 
man  for  doing  right,  and  when  we  do  so  it  may  be  an  indication  that 
the  sense  of  justice  is  somewhat  wanting  in  our  age  ;  but  so  well  has 
Mr.  Ouimet  perfoimed  his  functions  as  an  impartial  administrator  of 
law  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  that  I  am  glad  here  to  make  this 
acknowledgment,  as  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making  to  him  publicly 
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a  few  days  before  he  left  his  office.  For  twenty-five  years  his 
successor  has  been  a  journalist,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  here  can  give  him  a  certificate  of  character ;  and  we  expect  to 
receive  from  him  the  same  liberal  treatment  we  have  received  for  f^o 
many  years  before.  On  behalf  of  the  million  and  a-half  of  people  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  on  behalf  of  the  French  Canadians  who 
were  so  anxious  to  be  present,  I  accept  the  very  hearty  welcome  you 
have  given.  The  reason  you  have  no  French  Canadians  with  you  is 
not  lack  of  sympathy,  but  backwardness  in  the  use  of  English  before 
public  audiences,  and  we  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  in 
such  an  audience  as  this  would  have  some  difficulty  in  following  a 
speech  in  French.  You  have  given  us  an  abundant  welcome,  through 
His  Worship  the  Mayor,  to  the  greatest  city  of  the  greatest  Province 
of  the  greatest  Dominion  of  the  greatest  planet  that  we  know  any- 
thing about  experimentally.  We  have  been  welcomed  also  in 
felicitous  terms  by  the  President  of  the  greatest  University,  etc. — 
just  like  the  House  that  Jack  built.  We  have  also  been  welcomed 
by  the  culture  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  through  the  representative 
of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  this  Province.  We  accept  all 
these  welcomes  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given,  and  we  trust 
that  our  stay  here  may  be  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  Chairman  : — Dr.  McKay  is  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  will  speak  for  that  beautiful 
Province  by  the  Sea. 

Dr.  McKay,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  welcome  on  behalf  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  also  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  whose  Superintendent 
was  detained  by  legislative  duties.  Those  who  had  been  able  to  come 
up,  however,  would  help  to  give  the  proceedings  a  Dominion  stamp, 
and  also  to  take  down  to  the  brethren  by  the  Sea  some  of  the  profit 
obtained  from  the  greater  experience  and  numbers  here.  He  had 
been  very  much  delighted  with  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  Toronto,  but  as  these  are  days  when  we  must  stand  up  for  provincial 
rights,  he  wished  to  remark  that  his  Province  was  pre-eminent 
in  some  respects.  He  did  not  wish  to  brag  about  Nova  Scotia 
in  any  point  which  could  be  disputed.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  doing  that.  Every  one  knows  that  the  light  comes  from  the 
East,  and  when  we  come  up  here  we  are  always  struck  by  your 
being  an  hour  behind  us.  Then  all  the  environments  of  Toronto, 
great  as  it  is,  are  artificial — except  the  lake.  But  we  are  generous 
enough   to  acknowledge  that  perhaps  you  have  equivalent  advantages 
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at    the    other    end   of    the    day,    for    instance,    and    that   sometimes, 
perhaps,    the    artificial    may    be    even  preferable  to  the  natural.     We, 
down  in   Nova  Scotia,  perhaps,  know    something   more  of  you   than 
you  do    of   us.     This    is   a    very  great  Province,  and  we  are  always 
looking    in    this    direction.       We  know   you  have   about   four  times 
the     number    of    teachers     that    we     have.       We     know     ^dso    that 
you  can   try    experiments  in   the  educational    field  which   we  cannot 
do,    although   I  think   we  spend  about    as    much    money    per     head 
as  you  do.     Our  county  officers  take  a   quarter  of  a  dollar  from  every 
man,  woman  and  child  to   disti'ibute   among  the  schools,    according    to 
the  average  attendance.     The  Provincial  Government  takes  fifty  cents 
from  every  man,  woman  and  child  to  distribute  to  the  schools,  accord- 
ing to  scholarship  qualifications  of  the  teachers.    Then  come  the  people 
who,  in  their  own  sections,  assess  themselves  for  over  a  dollar  more  in 
addition  ;  and  I  think  that  is   about  as    well  as  they  generally  do.     So 
that  we  are  makincj  the  effort  in  this  direction   to  follow   this    greater 
Province.     We  know,  of  course,  that  you    are  a  very   stable    political 
country — not  subject  to    revolutions;  for    our    teachers — unless    they 
are  very,  very  old — have  to  tell  their  pupils  that  from  time  immemorial, 
so  far  as  their  memory  is  concerned,  you   have  been    governed   b\'  the 
same  man,  whose  Christian  name  is  suggested  by  the  English  Common- 
wealth, but  his  commonwealtli  is  perhaps   more    Christian  than  that 
of  the  suggested   Englishman,   as   the  results   seem    to  show.       Then 
we  know  that  you  are  a  veiy  religious  people.     We  all  know,  who  are  in- 
terested in  hagiogi-aphy,  that  it  remained  for  this  Pi-ovince  to  add  the 
Ross  Bible  to  it.     As  the  Mayor  has  said,  you  have  the  grandest  school 
system  on  this  planet,  and  well  that  might   be  understood,  for  did  not 
we,  thirty  years  ago,  under  my  predecessor  here.  Dr.  Rand,  now  one  of 
your  citizens,  lay  down  the  grand  lines  of  our  .system  exactly  on  your 
own  lines;  and  have  we  not  been  yearly  following  j^our  examples  and 
your  experiments  ?      What  greater  compliment  could  we  pay  you  ?     We 
are  specially  proud  of  Ontario's  Minister   of   Education,  and  the  whole 
Dominion  of  Canada  owe  a  great  deal  to  him  for  his  initiative  in  form- 
ing the  Dominion  Educational  Association,  for  I  believe  that  this  is  going 
to  supplement  what  our  politicians  have  been  trying  to  do  otherwise. 
And  who  can  lay  sufficient  stress  upon  the  power  of  this  great  band  of 
23,000  teachers,  if  they  are  only  filled  with  the  responsibility  of  their 
duties  '.     The  remark  has  been  made  that  there  is  no  aristocracy  in  this 
profession.     Yes,  the  kindergarten  teacher  may  be  the  one  whose  very 
words  may  turn  that  subtle  element  of  thought  which  will  make  all  the 
difference  in  tlie  world   between  a  man  whose  life  will  run  to   nothinsf 
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^nd  a  man  whose  life  will  be  a  credit  to  the  Dominion  and  to  the  race. 
I  have  heard  admissions  from  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  this  Domi- 
nion, that  they  traced  their  first  impressions  in  the  right  direction  to  the 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  action  of  a  faithful  teacher.  But  the  work  of  these 
teachers  must  be  supplemented  by  the  higher  education,  as  President 
Loudon  has  so  forcibly  put  it.  But  what  is  our  higher  education  ? 
It  is  just  for  the  purpose  of  leading  our  men  to  see  the  farthest  possible 
outlook,  to  see  as  far  ahead  in  time,  to  see  as  deep  in  space,  as 
possible,  to  understand  the  drift  of  the  world.  They  are  watchmen 
placed  upon  our  walls  to  discern  and  understand  the  tendencies  of  the 
race  and  of  the  age.  We  must  have  men  trained  to  see  ahead  and 
prepare  us  for  the  future,  or  else  we  w^ill  only  be  repeating  the  steps 
which  our  forefathers  have  taken  before  us,  and  not  fittins:  ourselves 
for  the  subtle  changes  which  many'  animals  on  this  globe  have  not  been 
able  to  foresee,  and  because  of  this  inability  to  see  have  become 
extinct,  not  being  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  changed  environment. 
With  the  Universities  supplementing  the  Common  Schools,  we  will  have 
all  we  require  ;  and  when  these  are  united  in  their  work,  we  will 
n)ake  that  progress  in  the  Canadian  Confederation  which  is  necessary 
for  the  continuity  of  the  greatness  of  this  country.  This  is  a  great 
country,  and  although  our  Provinces  have  been  compared  to  a  string 
of  beads,  it  is  a  valuable  string  of  beads — it  is  a  necklace  of  diamonds 
across  the  breast  of  America.  Canada  is  the  zone  which  breeds  men 
who  are  hardy,  men  who  are  fitted  to  inherit  the  earth.  The  cosmic 
law,  which  is  stronger  than  any  political  doctrine,  teaches  us  that  this 
narrow  band,  this  germinating  zone,  will,  in  a  centurj'  or  two,  grow 
till  it  is  broad  enough  to  satisfy  every  aspiration  which,  as  Cana- 
dians, we  have. 

The  Chairman  : — As  this  is  all  we  propose  to  do  in  this  Hall  in  the 
way  of  speaking,  it  is  proposed  now  to  bring  this  meeting  to  a  close,  in 
order  to  afford  opportunity  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the  building 
and  unite  in  social  intercourse.  From  now  till  eleven  o'clock,  please 
consider  yourselves  the  guests  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tion and  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  and  let  the  evening  be 
one  of  pleasant  memories  and  pleasant  associations. 
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THREE  GREAT  REFORMS— HO  W  MA  Y  WE  HASTEN  THEM? 

A.  H.  MacKay,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  Superintendent  of 

Education  for  Nova  Scotia. 

One  of  the  special  functions  of  a  Dominion  Educational  Association 
as  compared  with  simply  provincial  conventions,  is  the  correlation  of 
movements  leading  to  important  reforms,  which  from  their  nature  can 
not  be  carried  out  or  even  initiated  in  one  province  alone,  or  in  one 
section  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 

One  of  these  is  the  reform  of  our  weights  and  measures  in  order  to- 
throw  out  of  the  common  schools  (Elementary,  or  Public  Schools,  as 
you  say  in  Ontario),  the  compound  rules  so  called.  This  not  only 
would  lessen  the  tangle  of  unnecessary  Mathematics  now  forced  on 
young  pupils,  but  it  would  give  time  tor  a  more  thorough  training 
in  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  the  great  mass  of  computation  work  more 
or  less  necessary  to  the  every  day  business  of  life.  The  Mathematics 
of  the  non-decimal  scales  of  notation  can  be  acquired  by  those  who 
need  it,  in  the  High  Schools,  at  an  age  when  the  whole  can  be  under- 
stood  and  assimilated  in  one  hundredth  part  of  the  time.  This  would 
cause  a  great  saving  of  severe  effort  on  the  part  of  pupils,  which  could. 
be  utilized  in  some  more  practically  useful  way,  as  every  one  knows. 

But  this  change  in  the  school  work  implies  necessarily  a  change  in 
the  system  of  weights  and  measures  used  in  the  whole  country,  and 
not  only  in  one  province  but  in  evei-y  province  of  the  Dominion,  and 
not  only  here  but  also  necessarily  in  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States.  If  the  change  could  be  introduced  without  much  difficulty, 
every  one  would  say  at  once,  let  the  change  come.  The  additional 
simplicity  of  all  common  and  even  uncommon  calculations  would  be  a 
tremendous  boon  especially  to  the  world  of  trade  and  commerce,  once 
the  difficulties  incident  to  the  act  of  changing  should  pass  away.  Then 
again  the  decimal  system  w^ould  put  the  whole  English  world  of  trade 
and  commei'ce  more  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  matter  w^hich 
is  becoming  so  stronglv  felt  in  business  circles,  that  not  a  single  great 
English  trade  congress  is  now  held  without  a  discussion  of  the  necessity 
of  the  change. 

It  is  now  thirty-one  years  since  the  metric  system  was  legalized  in 
Britain,  twenty-nine  years  since  it  was  legalized  in  the  United  States, 
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and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  it  was  legalized  in  Canada. 
Our  Governments  have  said  to  the  people,  "  We  give  you  full  liberty 
to  use  the  new  and  more  simple  system."  But  there  is  no  one  in 
show  how  it  is  to  be  done.  The  more  civilized  we  become,  the  more 
bounden  we  become  to  each  other,  the  more  difficult  is  it  for  the 
few  to  follow  a  different  line  from  the  multitude  in  matters  having  a 
common  relation  to  each.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  organize 
for  the  simultaneous  accommodation  of  all  affected  by  such  changes  of 
common  conventions.  So  long  as  we  are  content  with  the  old,  the 
Legislature  is  not  going  to  disturb  us  with  the  compulsory  adoption  of 
any  thing  new  for  our  benefit.  For  the  Legislatures  represent  us. 
The  last  trade  congresses  held  in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  in  London^ 
England,  for  example,  revealed  a  growing  anxiety  in  reference  to  the 
matter.  English  catalogues  are  beginning  to  give  their  quotations  in 
the  metric  as  well  as  in  the  old  Engli.sh  system,  for  it  is  found  that 
foreign  buyers  being  better  acquainted  with  the  metric  system,  order 
German  or  French  goods  at  higher  prices  than  the  English,  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  English  quotations  so  readil3^  In  all 
foreign  exporting  establishments  it  is  necessary  to  have  clerks  under- 
standing and  using  the  two  systems.  But  these  business  firms  are  not 
the  people  to  organize  for  the  general  introduction  of  a  change  of  this 
kind.  They  may  call  for  clerks  who  can  do  the  foreign  woi^k  as  well 
as  the  home  work.  They  must  accommodate  themselves  to  the  condi- 
tions they  find.  Their  business  is  trade,  not  education.  Whose  is  this 
work  then  ?  Is  it  not  the  work  of  the  educators  ?  But  the  educators 
cannot  well  begin  by  changing  the  customs  in  one  province  or  state. 
The  introduction  must  be  simultaneous,  probably  throughout  the  whole 
Empire,  at  the  ver}^  least  throughout  a  continent. 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  this  Association  should  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  co-operate  with  similar  Committees  which  may  be  appointed 
by  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
highest  corresponding  organizations  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  more 
important  colonies.  The  object  would  be  to  co-ordinate  a  movement 
through  the  whole  English-speaking  world  to  impress  on  the  Education 
Departments  and  ultimately  on  the  Governments  the  advantages  of  a 
simultaneous  change,  and  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  same,  so  that 
the  inconvenience  caused  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  If  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  for  example,  passed  an  Act  this  summer  making 
it  advantageous  to  use  the  metric  instead  of  the  old  system,  the  Educa- 
tion Departments  of  our  provinces  could  have  matters  so  arranged  that 
within  one  month  the  whole  system  could  be  practically   well-known 
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throughout  every  settlement  in  each  province.  In  every  school  the 
common  metric  standards  are,  I  assume,  now  required  to  be  present. 
The  next  bulletin  from  the  Education  Departments  would  direct  the 
teacher  to  instruct  each  of  his  pupils  to  prepare  and  carry  away  from 
the  school  rou.^hly  accurate  copies  of  the  various  school  standards. 
Within  one  week  every  one  of  each  family  would  have  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  new  system.  The  family  quotations  of  the  market — or  the 
quotations  of  the  family  market — would  very  soon  be  converted  into 
the  new  ;  and  with  very  little  more  difficulty  than  the  change  of  the 
old  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  into  dollars  and  cents  a  few  years  aaro, 
we  could  now  introduce  the  entire  decimal  system  into  effect,  the  instant 
there  is  some  authoritative  intimation  that  the  change  is  going  to  go 
everywhere  into  use.  Such  an  intimation  is  all  that  we  are  waiting 
for  now.  Tlie  only  want  is  the  co-ordinating  commission  or  authority 
which  every  part  of  the  English-speaking  world  will  feel  ready  to 
acknowledge  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  scientific  sections  of  the  English-speaking  people  are  practically 
a  unit  in  favor  of  the  system.  In  fact  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
them,  as  they  would  then  need  only  one  system,  whereas  now  they 
need  two.  If  any  wooden-headed  Saxon  does  not  like  the  system 
because  the  French  were  the  first  to  put  the  new  idea  into  effect 
and  turned  the  same  out  into  the  world  dressed  in  orthography 
Parisian — "metre," — he  can  by  simply  turning  the  tail  of  the  dress-coat 
make  it  a  very  respectable  English  costume  for  a  genuine  Greek  descen- 
<iant — "  meter," — of  whom  no  one  is  jealous  to-day.  He  can  reflect 
that  as  the  system  is  based  on  the  size  of  the  world  its  nationality 
after  all  must  more  particularly  belong  to  that  people  who  have  the 
most  extensive  mortgage  on  the  terrestrial  sphere.  And  if  such 
reflections  do  not  smooth  away  his  objections,  then  you  have  made  a 
mistake, — it  is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  you  have  in  hand  at  all. 

Then  the  .system  is  as  natural,  when  we  once  become  used  to  it,  as 
the  present,  notwithstanding  the  largeness  of  the  decimal  ratio.  The 
millimeter  is  the  line.  The  centimeter  is  the  breadth  of  the  nail  of 
the  little  finger.  The  decimeter  is  the  hand — the  breadth  of  the  palm. 
Tlie  meter  is  the  stride  or  long  pace.  The  square  millimeter  is  the 
point.  The  square  centimeter  is  the  square  nail.  The  square  deci- 
meter is  the  'palm.  The  square  meter  is  not  much  more  liberal  as  a 
unit  of  "  squatting  room  "  than  the  square  yard,  but  it  is  no  worse. 
The  cubic  millimeter  is  a  very  iaxv  grain  of  volume.  The  cubic  centi- 
meter every  one  has  at  the  top  of  his  finger — the  top  of  his  little  finger 
if  he  is  a  very  great  man.     And  if  he  is  not  altogether  too  big  for  it, 
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his  fist  may  be  enclosed  in  a  cubic  decimeter  box.  And  he  can  have 
his  whole  body  shipped  in  a  cubic  meter  box,  with  room  for  sufficient 
packing  to  enable  him  to  sleep  comfortably  during-  transit.  As  the 
human  body  has  about  the  same  specfic  gravity  as  water,  the  cubical 
tip  of  bis  little  finger  gives  him  a  convenient  unit  of  weight — the  gram. 
While  the  cubical  box  into  which  he  can  thrust  his  fist  gives  a  conve- 
nient unit  for  the  measure  of  capacity — the  liter.  These  natural 
measures  are  just  as  accurate  as  the  original  natural  Troy  grain,  the  ori- 
ginal lung's,  foot,  or  the  original  English, Flen;iish,  Scotch,  or  French  elbow. 
And  if  the  present  terms  are  too  cumbrous  there  is  more  than  one  way 
in  which  we  might  suggest  the  reduction  of  their  size  to  a  simple 
monosyllable,  or  at  least  to  a  dissyllable.  Thus  the  technique  of  all 
calculations  would  be  enormously  simplified,  and  so  would  the  course 
of  study  in  the  common  or  elementary  schools,  which  should  be  com- 
plete in  itself  for  all  common  practical  purposes.  And  after  all,  such  a 
course,  I  believe,  would  be  the  most  logical  (from  psychological  consi- 
derations) as  well  as  the  most  economical  introduction  to  the  High 
School  course,  while  it  would  be  imposing  no  unassimilable,  hard-labor 
gymnastics  on  the  overwhelming  majorit}^,  who  can  never  take  a  High 
School  course. 

SPELLING. 

Another  much  more  important  and  much  more  difficult  reform,  which 
when  it  comes  will  save  us  two  years  of  the  efi'ort  now  uselessly,  and 
I  believe  injuriously,  made  in  the  eight  years  of  our  common  or  ele- 
mentary school  course,  is  the  reform  of  English  spelling.  Such  a 
refoi'm  cannot  be  rapidly  introduced  without  the  organization  of  a  body 
which  would  be  recognized  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  as 
a  sufficient  authority  for  the  adoption  of  changes  recommended.  The 
duty  of  originating  a  movement  for  the  creation  or  evolution  of  such  a 
body  lies,  primarily,  I  think,  with  the  higher  educational  organizations. 
But  why  should  we  seek  to  change  our  beautiful  English  spelling  ?  I 
fancy  I  hear  some  one  who  takes  great  delight  in  revising  with  the 
most  precise  accuracy  the  proofs  of  some  of  our  most  perfect  specimens 
of  books  or  magazines.  Now  I  am  sorry  to  say  anything  which  might 
appear  to  value  at  a  low  rate  the  accomplishment  of  perfect  spelling, 
and  more  especially  if  that  should  be  the  sole  accomplishment  of  which 
any  individual  [>resent  is  chiefly  proud.  To  change  the  orthodox 
spelling  of  English  would  be  to  sweep  away  from  him  the  one  accom- 
plishment for  which  he  appears  specially  to  exist.  What  would  the 
savinof  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  world  be  for  him  whom  it  should 
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rob  of  the  power  of  using  his  sole  accomplishment  ?  Simplest  vanity  ! 
and  he  is  therefore  ready  to  die  with  his  head  to  the  field  and  his  feet 
to  the  foe,  or  in  any  other  position  in  which  he  may  fall.  He  will  die 
a  martyr  for  the  proper  collocation  of  letters  in  a  word.  His  fetish  is 
Webster,  or  Worcester,  or  the  Imperial,  or  some  other  little  god,  who 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  letter  constellation  by  his  servile  worship  of 
numerous  and  lesser  fetishes,  including  the  ancient  anonymous  scholar 
(?)  who  first  spelled  sovereign  with  a  "  g,"  because  he  didn't  know 
better ;  of  the  man  who  thought  he  might  as  well  stick  an  "  1 "  into 
what  is  now  our  "  could,"  in  order  that  it  might  bristle  a  little  more  like 
its  fellow  privates  "  would  "  and  "  should,"  who  were  regularly  equip- 
ped with  a  silent  gun,  and  a  host  of  others.  Now  every  one  under- 
stands it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  some  authorit}'  to  follow  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  saying  that  we  should  follow  the  blunders  made  by 
ignorant  people  at  difi"erent  ages  for  ever  and  ever,  because  they  are 
English  now,  without  considering  whether  they  might  not  be  changed 
with  a  great  deal  of  advantage  to  all  concerned,  this  is  a  position 
none  of  us  will  take.  A  standard  is  necessary.  But  never  let  us  cease 
seeking  for  a  better  standard,  when  the  only  one  we  have  is  grossly 
defective  from  so  many  points  of  view. 

Is  it  so  very  defective  ?  If  you  ask  that  question  (as  many  whose 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  matter  for  the  first  time  have  asked), 
you  must  ])ardon  my  reference  to  what  many  will  consider  very  com- 
monplace facts.  We  cannot  by  a  simple  effort  of  memory  recall  what 
the  acquisition  of  correct  spelling  cost  us.  For  this  reason.  Good 
spellers  commenced  to  spell  accurately  from  the  beginning  of  their 
reading  career.  The  difficulty  of  spelling  is  all  merged  in  their  con- 
sciousness with  the  essential  difficulty  of  all  youthful  learning  in 
general.  Or  they  were  impressed  rather  with  their  success  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  others  ;  so  that  their  impressions  in  connection  with 
spelling  may  be  those  of  success  and  pleasure.  But  when  we  observe 
the  same  operation  going  on  at  the  present  day,  we  see  that  the  greatest 
genius  in  the  orthographic  line  spends  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
time,  and  utilizes  for  the  trifling  matter  of  the  collocation  of  letters 
millions  of  brain  cells.  This  produces  the  inevitable  mental  symptoms 
of  cram.  The  effort  is  doubly  injurious,  first  as  a  time-destroyer, 
second,  as  a  useless  if  not  positively  injurious  mental  wear.  The  latter  I 
believe  is  positively  injurious  when  we  consider  the  more  important 
mnemonical  strata  which  by  the  same  eflfort  could  be  made  a  permanent 
part  of  the  ever  thinking  and  acting  personality  of  the  human  soul. 
But  I  leave  the  psychological  question  for  the  time  problem  which  of 
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itself  is  enough  to  settle  the  fact  that  the  evil  is  far  too  expensive  to 
be  tolerated  for  a  single  hour  longer  than  necessary. 

Dr.  Morell  has  stated  that  "  eighteen-nineteenths  of  the  men  who  fail 
in  the  civil  service  examinations  fail  in  spelling,  and  all  of  us  who  have 
not  failed  in  government  examinations  know  very  well  what  a  cost  of 
time  and  patience  it  is  to  have  to  recall  the  spelling  of  words  we  want 
to  use.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  sometimes  do  not  know  how  to 
«pell  a  word  until  I  put  it  down  in  writing,  and  it  commends  itself  to  a 
sort  of  oi'gan — I  cannot  call  it  sight  or  thought,  it  is  something  between 
the  two,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  that  way  by  all 
classes."  He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  loss  of  the  scanty  time  for 
education  and  its  injurious  mental  effects  are  a  great  deal  worse  than 
the  expense. 

Will  not  those  who  have  not  previously  given  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, feel  now  the  truth  of  the  remark  made  by  Richard  Morris, 
Lecturer  on  English  Language  and  Literature,  at  King's  College, 
London,  and  author  of  several  classic  works  on  Historical  English 
Grammar,  when  he  stated  that  "  adults  who  by  some  good  fortune  or 
other  have  become  proficients  in  the  subject,  and  have  managed  to 
master  the  intricacies  of  our  orthography,  and  have  become  what  is 
rarely  found,  good  spelters,  no  longer  have  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
obstacles  they  have  surmounted.  All  the  severity  of  the  previous  toil 
is  forgotten  and  they  feel  little  or  no  compassion  for  the  young  learners 
who  are  daily  undergoing  the  drudgery  and  weariness  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  mistakes  and  blunders  of  past  generations." 

When  the  Roman  letters  were  adopted  for  the  writing  of  English,  it 
was  the  undoubted  intention  to  write  the  English  as  phonetically  as 
the  Latin.  If  that  were  done  from  the  earliest  times  we  would 
now  have  a  perfect  history  of  the  development  of  the  language  in  the 
literature  of  the  past  dowm  to  the  present  day.  But  although  the  lan- 
oruage  changed,  the  scribes  preserved  the  same  form  of  spelling,  thus 
erasing  so  far  as  they  had  the  power  of  doing  it,  all  records  of  the 
<30urse  of  evolution  of  the  language,  so  that  at  the  present  day,  I  doubt 
if  any  one  can  tell  when  our  vowel  sounds  "  a  ",  "  e ",  and  "  i  ",  for 
•example,  diverged  from  their  continental  values.  In  fact,  the  phonetic 
spelling  of  the  middle-English  "  Orraulum  "  of  800  years  ago,  which 
probably  made  it  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  contemporary  scribes  of 
the  times,  has  turned  out  to  be  the  best  key  in  the  hands  of  the  phil- 
ologist to  unlock  the  arcanum  of  ancient  Saxon  orthoepy,  as  well  as 
that  of  early  English. 

Were  our  language  phonetic  in  its  written  form,  our  children  could 
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be  taught  to  read  anything  about  which  the}^  could  talk  intelligent!}^ 
within  two  or  three  weeks  at  the  longest.  The  most  unpleasant 
and  monotonous  work  of  their  early  years  at  school  now,  would  then 
have  vanished.  Every  sound  having  its  sign  and  every  sign  repre- 
senting its  sound,  the  task  is  simply  mastering  some  40  signs.  But 
now  the  English  language  has  at  least  200  signs,  some  computations 
put  them  at  5Go.  This  is  a  larger  alphabet  than  the  most  of  us  thought 
we  had  mastered.  But  that  does  not  represent  all  of  the  labor  we  have 
gone  through,  for  to  make  the  matter  ten  times  worse,  when  you  get 
one  of  these  o63  signs  you  can  not  say  for  certain  which  of  the  sounds 
it  should  have,  unless  you  have  heard  it  before  and  memorized  the 
association.  For  instance,  the  sound  of  "  e  "  in  meet  is  represented  by 
no  less  than  40  combinations  of  letters;  of  "a"  in  mate,  by  34;  of  "o"^ 
in  Tiote,  by  34,  etc.  On  an  average  there  are  said  to  be  14  diflerent 
wa3'S  of  writing  the  40  different  sounds  of  our  language.  The  word 
scissors  has  been  calculated  to  be  capable  of  being  spelled  according  to 
good  English  analogy  in  no  less  than  596,580  different  ways.  The 
simple,  euphonious  and  beautiful  name  of  this  queen  city  of  the  centre 
of  Canada  can  be  spelled  according  to  good  analogies  Phthawelaugh- 
mnthough,  Toronto.  CSee  phthisic,  awe,  coZonel,  aught,  77inemonics, 
TAames,  though  ) 

Now  the  difficulty  of  spelling  meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  school 
life.  The  short  simple  words  first  presented  to  the  pupil  are  so  unpho- 
netic  in  their  character  that  even  in  our  Normal  Schools  there  may  yet 
be  found  some  who  argue  that  the  phonic  method  might  be  better  by 
an  infinitessimal  degree  for  the  easy  advance  of  the  child,  some,  who 
contend  that  the  phonetic  method  would  have  the  advantage,  others, 
that  the  "look  and  say  "  method  might  make  a  gain,  and  still  others, 
that  nothing  after  all  is  very  much  better  than  the  old  a,  b,  ab,  e,  b, 
eb,  i,  b,  ib. 

Let  us  only  look  accurately  into  our  own  experience.  I  was  one  of 
the  good  spellers,  as  it  were  by  nature.  In  a  three  days'  examination 
on  twelve  different  papers  the  Examiners  had  not  a  single  mark  scored 
against  me  for  a  word  misspelled.  These  were  the  days  before  I  made 
much  acquaintance  with  any  other  language  than  English.  Since  then 
my  eye  has  been  accustomed  to  very  many  examples  of  cognate  words 
in  other  languages,  as  a  general  rule,  more  phonetically  spelled.  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  my  eye  has  grown  more  tolerant  of  an  un-English 
spelling  now,  especially  if  it  deviates  from  the  simpler  forms  of  the 
same  in  other  languages.     But  let  me  to  my  school. 

I  remember  companions  who  started  with  the  notion  that  the  letters. 
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of  the  alphabet  represented  certain  sounds.     As  soon  as  this  idea  was 
established  by  a  few  examples,  it  was  followed  by  facts  bearing  the  con- 
viction that  these  letters  represented  rather  uncertain  sounds     Could 
was  "  could  "  ;  but  hould  was  not  "  hood."     Enough  was  "  enough  "  ; 
but  dough  was  not  "  duff."     And  he  who  could  not  readily  cram  such 
facts  at  six  years  of  age,  was,  of  course,  a  duffer.     To  the  praise  of  my 
noble  young  chums  be  it  said,  such  lapid  changes  of  base,  and  such  con- 
tradictory affirmations  were  revolting  to  the  innocent  consciousness  of 
youth.     But  the  rod  was  over  them,  and  the  spelling  book  under  them, 
day  after  day,  for  years.     One  cut  the  school  and  bands  of  bondage  by 
running  off  to  sea.     Others  less  bold  pined  for  the  day  of  freedom,  in 
sulky  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the   schoolroom.     But  I  could  cram. 
The  spirit  of  game  was  in  it.     The  winner  always  feels  rewarded  by 
his  victory,  and  is  stimulated  to  further  exertion.     Like  the  others,  I 
had  at  first  my   faith   in  the  teacher's  word,  that  letters  repiesented 
certain  sounds.     My  faith  required  to  be  moditied  directly,  and  its  for- 
mula might  read  "  Letters   represent   very   uncertain   sounds."     Even- 
tually I  rose  to  the  highest  generalization  of  the  underlying  principles, 
and  said  in  my  haste — "All  men  are  liars."     Unlike  my  more  indepen- 
dent companions,  I  did  not  struggle  against  the  constitution  of  things. 
I  adjusted  myself  to  my  environment,  and  hence  my  survival,  I  presume. 
Two  things  we  had  to  study  at  home  in  those  old  days, —  spelling  and 
the  multiplication  table.     The  latter  was  nothing.     We  could  discover 
the  mystery  of  the  whole  table  ourselves  by  the   use   of  strokes  upon 
our  slates,  pebbles  on  the  roadside,  or  by  the  counting  of  our  fingers. 
And  then  we  had  only  fifty  or  sixty  numbers  to  memorize.     But  woids 
were  innumerable  to  us  ;  and  the  arrangement  of  letters  beyond  any 
general  law  which  we  could  then  discover.     Our  time   at  home  and 
in  school  was  principally  absorbed  in  memorizing,  by  ear  and  eye,  the 
collocations  of  letters  which  stood  for  words.     The  stars  formed  inter- 
esting clusters  in  the  heavens  ;  but  our  eyes  were  always  directed  to 
clusters  of  letters.     The  sepals  and  petals   of  the   sweet  wnld  flowers 
decking    the  roadside,  were  grouped    in   fascinating  circles  of   living- 
colors  ;   but  our  eyes  were  doomed  to  grow  dim  on  the  black  and  white 
groups  of  letters.     The  bird's  notes  smote  the  ear  with  rapturous  sensa- 
tions ;  but  the  only  hallowed  pleasure  for  us  was  the  successful  sounding 
of  grotesque    arrangements    of    letters.     Letters,   letters   everywhere  I 
We  were  becoming  as  literary  as  the  Chinese. 

"Spell   Phthisic"    (said  our  amiable  and  most  conventional  teacher, 
whom  we  all  liked).     Jim,  a   little  cunning  rebel  as  he  was,  answers, 
"  T-i-s-i-c." 
11 
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"  No,  P-h-t-h-i-s-i-c,"  said  the  teacher,  and  the  dialogue  went  on. 

"  Why  do  you  spell  it  with  a  pJtth  /  " 

"  To  show  that  it  is  from  the  Greek  and  means  consumption." 

"  Couldn't  we  know  it  to  be  from  the  Greek  and  meant  consumption 
without  the  phth  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  j'ou  could  ;  but  you  would  have  to  turn  up  the  dictionary 
for  it." 

"And  if  you  spell  it  with  ^  phth  you  needn't  turn  up  the  dictionary, 
need  you  ?  " 

"No,  you  blockhead,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  knew  Greek,  the  form  of 
spelling  would  tell  you  that  it  was  Greek." 

"  Do  Ei)f^lish  peoj)le  generally  know  Greek  before  they  learn  to  spell 
English  ?  "  ' 

"  Of  course  not.     What  a  foolish  question  ! " 

"  Well,  why  did  they  make  the  word  so  that  we  have  to  learn  Greek 
spelling  before  we  learn  English  spelling  ?  " 

"  Why,  because  that  is  the  right  way  to  spell,  who  ever  heard  of  it 
being  spelled  any  other  way  ?  And  when  you  learn  Greek  it  will 
strike  you  with  great  pleasure  to  see  how  simple  the  spelling  and 
meaning  of  Phthisic  would  have  been  had  you  only  known  Greek  before 
you  learned  to  spell." 

"  Do  all  English  people,  then,  learn  Greek  after  the}^  learn  to  spell  so 
as  to  be  stiuck  with  this  great  pleasure  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.     But  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Well, — I  was  only  thinking.     But  how  many  do  learn  Greek  ?  " 

"Perhaps  20,000,  according  to  the  Encyclopaedia." 

"  And  liow  many  learn  English  ?  " 

"  About  100,000,000." 

"  And  how  many  20,000  are  there  in  100,000,000  ?  " 

"  About  5,000,  of  course.     But  what  of  that  ?  " 

"  Is  not  that  the  .same  as  if  every  one  in  a  town  larger  than  Pictou 
should  be  compelled  to  spend  his  time  in  learning  English  words  with 
Greek  spelling,  so  that  one  boy  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  when 
he  comes  to  study  Greek,  that  .some  of  the  English  words  he  learned 
were  spelled  pretty  much,  although  not  exactly,  like  Greek  ? " 

"  You  had  better  hold  your  tongue,  Jim,  you  are  a  dangerous  boy — 
to  dare  to  question  the  proper  way  of  spelling  words,  which  I  have  by 
dint  of  careiul  labor  for  years  become  almost  perfect  in,  in  which  I 
have  attained  more  excellence  than  in  any  other  subject.  You  con- 
ceited, radical  little  scamp ! — keep  mum,  and  spell  Phthisic." 

Had  Jim  been  able  to  quote  in  retort,  what  a  few  years  afterwards 
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was  stated  by  one  o£  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the  English  world, 
A.  H.  Sayce,  Professor  of  Philology  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
author  of  the  international  text-book,  "  The  Science  of  Lano-uao-es," 
which  of  the  two  would  have  wilted  ?  Here  it  is,  "  English  spelling 
has  become  a  mere  series  of  arbitrary  combinations,  an  embodiment  of 
the  wild  guesses  and  etymologies  of  a  prescientific  age,  and  the 
hap-hazard  caprice  of  ignorant  printers.  It  is  good  for  little  else  but 
to  disoruise  our  lan^uasfe,  to  hinder  education  and  to  suijgrest  false 
analogies." 

The  late  Connop  Thirwall,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  author  of  the 
^'  History  of  Greece,"  and  classical  examiner  at  tlie  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  London,  says,  "  I  look  upon  the  established  system  of 
spelling  (if  an  accidental  custom  may  be  so  called),  as  a  mass  of 
anomalies,  the  growth  of  ignorance  and  chance,  equally  repugnant  to 
good  taste  and  common  sense." 

Listen  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  a  statesman  as  well  as  a 
scholar  :  "  I  often  think  that  if  I  were  a  foreigner,  and  had  set  about 
learning  English,  I  would  go  mad.  I  honestly  could  say  I  cannot 
•conceive  how  it  is  that  he  learns  to  pronounce  English,  when  I  take 
into  account  the  total  absence  of  rule,  method  and  system,  and  all  the 
auxiliaries  that  people  usually  get  when  they  have  to  acquire  some- 
thing difficult  of  attainment."  Max  Miiller  adds,  "  that  a  child  who 
believes  what  he  is  taught  in  learning  to  spell  the  English  language, 
will  hereafter  be  able  to  believe  anything."  Wliile  Lord  Lytton,  the 
novelist,  dramatist  and  poet,  with  no  lack  of  vim,  uses  these  words  : 
^'  A  more  lying,  round-about,  puzzle-headed  delusion  than  that  by 
which  we  confuse  the  clear  instincts  of  truth  in  our  spelling  was  never 
concocted  by  the  father  of  falsehood.  How  can  a  system  of  education 
flourish  that  begins  with  so  monstrous  a  falsehood  which  the  sense  of 
hearing  suffices  to  contradict?'" 

Now  both  custom  and  the  law  force  us  to  consume  years  of  a  boy's 
life  in  what  is  to  him  a  pure  effort  of  cram,  without  the  first  glimmer 
of  philological  interest  which  the  older  teacher  fancies  the  boy  must 
somehow  feel  because  the  teacher  feels  it  himself.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  the  teacher  to  transfer  his  feeling  to  the  boy  until  the  boy  has  had 
some  of  the  teacher's  experience.  But  the  spelling  must  be  crammed 
before  that  is  possible ;  the  cramming  of  what  must  be  to  all  young 
children  arbitrary  agglomerations  of  letters  in  many  cases  lacking  the 
advantages  of  the  Chinese  characters. 

And  what  is  the  time  lost  in  this  work.  About  ten  years  ago  I  took 
some  very  accurate  statistics  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  the  town 
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of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  of  whose  schools  I  was  then  Principal.  I  pre- 
pared blank  forms  for  each  department  to  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
pupils  of  each.  The  teacher  was  instructed  to  obtain  from  each  parent 
or  guardian  an  accurate  statement  of  the  time  taken  by  each  pupil  in 
the  study  of  home  lessons — of  each  home  lesson.  From  these  returns 
it  was  a  very^  simple  thing  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  home  study 
absorbed  in  the  department  of  orthography.  From  the  time  tables  in 
each  department,  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  orthography  in  the 
school  room  was  computed.     The  gross  results  were  briefly  as  follows  : 

Pupils  from     5  to     7  years  were  spending  64  per  cent  of  time  on  spelling. 

"       7    "     9  "         "             "        47     "  "     "  "  " 

"      9    "  11  "         "            "        37     "  "     "  "  " 

"     11    "  13  "         "            "        25     "  "     "  "  " 

That  is  forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  whole  time  of  study  at  home,  and  in 
school  for  the  first  six  years  was  absorbed  in  spelling  lessons.  Or  over 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  first  eight  years  of  school  time.  But  making 
allowance  for  other  work  done  incidentally  in  connection  with  the 
spelling,  such  as  the  study  of  definitions,  etc.,  and  of  incidental  reading, 
expression  and  elocution  in  the  higher  classes,  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  first  eight  years  of  school  work  was  absorbed  entirely  in . 
overcoming  the  difiiculties  of  orthography,  such  as  do  not  now^  exist  in 
simplified  phonetic  languages  as  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Danish,  and 
even  Welch.  There  is  nothing  more  clenrly  proved  to  my  mind  than 
that  the  English  child  is  handicapped  to  the  extent  of  two  years'  work 
by^  the  difiiculties  of  our  orthography  as  compared  M'ith  the  national- 
ities above  referred  to.  What  a  tremendous  boon  would  a  relief  of  two 
years'  work  be  to  our  crowded  course  of  stud}^  in  our  elementary 
schools  !  What  a  splendid  opportunity  w^ould  be  given  for  the  study 
of  the  correct  and  fluent  use  of  the  English  language  under  such  circum- 
stances !  Now  the  most  of  our  time  is  spent  in  drudgery  which  is  not 
English  language  at  all,  but  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  it  as  to 
create  in  advance  a  distaste  for  the  study  of  the  language  itself  by  the 
unfortunate  association. 

In  the  London  schools,  and  in  the  schools  of  several  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States,  similar  investigations  have  been  made,  all 
proving  that  the  loss  of  time  is  from  two  to  three  j^ears.  Such,  beyond 
the  limit  of  any  reasonable  doubt,  is  the  time  lost  in  this  one  feature 
of  our  sj'stem. 

But  there  may  often  be  worse  than  lost  time  in  it.  Of  all  tasks  for 
young  children,  spelling  with  its  polyglot  affinities,  its  half  phonetic, 
half  hodge-podge  orthography,  is  the  first,  as  a  general  rule,  to  beget  a 
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■distaste  for  school  life.  Those  naturally  ci-ammers  pass.  And  here  we 
^et  a  glimpse  of  another  possible  effect.  I  fear  our  spelling  in  the 
elementary  stages  of  school  life  tends  to  sift  from  the  great  current  of 
potential  scientific  scholarship  in  its  earliest  manifestations,  the  more 
original  and  inventive  of  its  minds.  The  assimilator  passes,  the  inventor 
is  disgusted.  No  wonder  we  have  no  Shakespeares  in  these  da3^s  of 
spelling  drill.  No  wonder  so  many  geniuses  arise  outside  the  ranks  of 
the  school-trained.  Chinese  culture  may  be  very  delightful  to  those 
^nce  intoxicated  with  it,  but  the  science-loving,  common-sense  Japs 
will  inherit  the  earth.  "  But  surely  the  evil  of  our  system  is  exao^ger- 
ated  by  tliis  presentation  ?"  I  fancy  some  one  says.     That  is  just  what 

1  wish  to  be  carefidly  examined. 

Max  Muller  says  :  "  English  spelling  is  a  national  misfortune,  and  in 
the  keen  international  race  between  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  it 
handicaps  the  English  child  to  a  degree  that  seems  incredible  till  we 
look  at  statistics."  Again  he  makes  a  rough  quantitative  estimate : 
"  Millions  of  children  at  school  might  learn  in  one  year,  and  with  real 
advantage  to  themselves,  what  they  now  require  four  or  five  years  to 
leai'n,  and  seldom  succeed  in  learning  at  all."  Read  the  treatise  of  Dr. 
J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.  R.  S.,  of  the  School  Board  of  London,  in  which  he 
deduces  from  English  statistics  conclusions  as  strong  as  these  I  have 
presented.  I  can  quote  but  a  line  :  "  If  English  orthography  repre- 
sented English  pronunciation  as  closely  as  the  Italian  does,  at  least 
half  of  the  time  and  expense  of  teaching  to  i-ead  and  spell  would  be 
saved."  This  is  strong  testimonv  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Enoflish 
child  in  his  education,  and  the  English  language  in  its  adoption  by 
other  races  are  handicapped  by  our  spelling.  Gladstone's  researches 
have  been  very  extensive  and  thorough.  Apart  from  its  spelling,  the 
English  language  is  the  most  concisely  expressive,  it  is  said,  of  all 
laniTua&'es ;  and  bv  reformino-  its  spelling,  besides  removing  the 
tremendous  'lifhculty  of  its  orthography,  it  might  be  made  seventeen 
per  cent,  more  concise.  Such  considerations,  I  have  no  doubt,  prompted 
the  following  expression  from  Jacob  Grimm,  the  great  German 
philologist :  "  The  whimsical  orthography  of  the  English  language 
stands  in  the  way  of  its  universal  acceptance."  As  compared  with 
German,  the  report  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  to 
the  State  Legislature,  in  1879,  makes  the  following  statement  in  clause 

2  : — "  Spelling  hinders  our  people  from  becoming  readers,  (i)  by  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  learn  ;  (2)  by  the  dislike  of  reading  it  induces. 
An  average  German  learns,  they  say,  in  about  one-third  the  time." 

In  this  connection  I   quote   a  few    lines  from  an   address    of  Pro- 
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fessor  F.  A.  March,  published  in  a  valuable  circular  from  the  Bureau 
of  Education  at  Washington  under  tlie  National  Government  of  the 
United  States  :  "  Three  years  are  spent  in  our  primary  schools  in 
lenrning  to  read  and  spell  a  little.  The  German  advances  as  far  in  a 
twelve-month.  A  lai'ge  fraction  of  the  school  time  of  the  millions  is 
thus  stolen  from  useful  study  and  devoted  to  the  most  painful  drudgery. 
Millions  of  years  are  thus  lost  in  every  generation.  Then  it  affects  the 
intellect  of  beginners." 

He  goes  on  :  "  We  ought  then  to  trj-  to  improve  our  spelling  from 
patriotic  motives.  If  this  do  not  move  us,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remember  that  it  has  been  computed,  that  we  throw  aw^ay  $15,000,000 
a  year  paying  teachers  for  addling  the  brains  of  our  children  with 
bad  spelling,  and  at  least  $100,000,000  more  paying  printers  and 
publishers  for  sprinkling  our  books  and  pnpers  with  silent  letter.s." 

Were  our  spelling  system  perfectly  phonetic,  mechanical  reading  and 
spelling  could  be  mastered  in  less  than  one  year.  It  is  perhaps  not 
generally  know'n  that  in  foreign  countries,  and  even  in  America  and 
England,  our  languaoe  is  tauoht  in  some  schools  at  first  from  phonetic 
books. 

They  then  pass  on  to  the  ordinary  Engli.sh,  and  find  the  process  to 
pay.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Burnz,  of  New  York,  says  :  "  The  phonetic  teaching 
in  the  Fisk  school  (at  Nashville),  as  elsewhere,  proved  beyond  all  cavil, 
that  with  phonetic  books  as  much  could  be  accompli.shed  in  four 
months,  in  teaching  to  read,  as  by  a  year  with  the  common  method, 
and  moreover,  it  showed  that  there  is  no  difficult}'  experienced  b}' 
childien  in  passing  from  phonetic  to  the  ordinary  printed  book."  How 
much  more  satisfactory  would  the  system  be  were  the  ordinary  book 
not  in  existence  !  Mr.  William  Colbourne,  of  Sturminster,  England,  is 
quoted  as  follows:  "My  little  Sydney,  who  is  now  a  few  months  more 
than  four  years  old,  will  read  any  phonetic  book  without  the  slightest 
hesitation ;  the  hardest  names  or  the  largest  words  in  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  form  no  obstacle  to  him.  And  how  long  do  you  think  it 
took  me — for  I  am  his  teacher— to  impart  to  him  this  power?  Why, 
something  le.ss  than  eight  hours  !  You  may  believe  it  or  not,  as  you 
like,  but  I  am  confident  that  not  more  than  that  amount  of  time  was 
spent  on  him,  and  that  was  in  snatches  of  five  minutes  at  a  time,  while 
tea  was  getting  ready.  I  know  you  will  be  inclined  to  say  :  *  all  that 
is  very  well,  but  what  is  the  use  of  reading  phonetic  books  ?  He  is 
still  as  far  off',  and  may  be  farther  from  reading  romanic  books.'  But 
in  this  you  are  mistaken.  Take  another  example,  his  next  elder 
brother,  a  bo}'  of  six  years,  has  had  a  phonetic  education  so  far.    What 
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is  the  consequence  ?  Why  reading  in  ths  first  stage  was  so  delightful 
aud  easy  a  thing  to  liira,  that  he  taught  himself  to  read  ronianically, 
and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  one  boy  in  twenty,  of  a 
corresponding  age,  that  could  read  half  so  well  as  he  can  in  any  book." 
Am  I  not  then  under  the  mark,  when  I  say  that  two  years  of  school 
work  in  Canada  are  uselessly  wasted,  and  worse  than  uselessly  wasted 
in  spelling. 

But  suppose  some  one  thinks,  "  what  is  said  is  all  true,  but  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  spoil  the  etymology  of  our  language."  I  shall  then  pro- 
duce a  greater  authority  than  the  thinker  to  settle  his  qualms.  Max 
Mliller,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology  at  Oxford, 
England,  author  of  "  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Liteiature,"  and  of 
'■  The  Science  of  Languages,"  shall  speak  :  "  An  objection  often  made 
to  spelling  reform  is  that  it  would  utterly  destro}^  the  historical  or 
etymological  character  of  the  English  language.  Suppose  it  did.  What 
then  ?  Language  is  not  made  for  scholars  and  etymologists,  and  if  the 
whole  race  of  English  etymologists  were  really  swept  away  by  the 
introduction  of  spelling  reform  I  hope  they  would  be  the  first  to  rejoice 
in  sacrificing  themselves  in  so  good  a  cause.  But  is  it  really  the  case 
that  the  historical  continuity  of  the  English  language  would  be  broken 
by  the  adoption  of  phonetic  spelling,  and  that  the  profession  of  the 
Etymologist  would  be  gone  forever  ?  I  say  no,  most  empliaticall}^  to 
both  pro|)ositions."  On  the  same  point.  Professor  Sa3'ce,  of  Oxford, 
says:  "We  are  told  that  to  i-eform  our  alphabet  would  destroy  the 
etymologies  of  our  words.  Ignoi'ance  is  the  cause  of  so  rash  a  state- 
ment." Henry  Sweet,  President  of  the  Philological  Society,  London, 
says  :  "The  notion  that  the  present  spelling  has  an  etymological  value 
was  quite  popular  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  this  view  is  now  entirel}'' 
abandoned  by  philologists;  only  a  few  half-trained  dabblers  in  the 
science  uphold  it."  The  regent  of  the  "  Illinois  Industrial  Universit}'," 
Gregory,  puts  it  in  this  way  :  "  Small  men  will  still  decry,  and  ignorant 
men  will  deplore  the  movement  to  improve  English  spelling,  but  it  has 
within  it  the  force  of  truth  and  the  energy  of  a  great  want." 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Past  President  of  the  Philological  Society  of  England, 
and  editor  of  the  great  Historical  English  Dictionary,  the  greatest  com- 
pendium of  English  language  lore  ever  projected,  says:  '•  The  question  of 
etymology  was  long  ago  settled  and  done  with  by  philologists.  It  is 
pitiful  to  see  an  expression  of  Archbishop  Trench — uttered,  when  English 
philology  was  in  its  prescientific  babyhood,  and  scarcely  anything  was 
known  of  our  language  in  its  earlier  stages  save  the  outward  forms 
in   which  it    had  come  down  to  us   in   manuscript  or  print — quoted 
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against  the  rational  reconstruction  of  our  spelling.  But  it  is  also 
unfair  to  Dr.  Trench  himself,  who  then  stood  so  well  in  the  front  of 
philology,  that  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  if  leisure  had  been  given 
him  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  science,  he  would  now  have 
been  second  to  no  one  as  a  spelling  reformer.  For  philology  has  long 
since  penetrated  the  mere  drapery  and  grappled  with  the  stud}^  of 
words'  not  as  dead  marks,  but  as  living  realities,  and  for  these  living 
realities  it  first  of  all  demands,  '  Write  them  as  they  are  ;  give  us  facts 
and  not  fictions  to  handle.' " 

The  late  Professor  Whitney,  of  Yale,  says  :  "  Of  all  forms  of  linguistic 
conservatism  or  purism,  orthographic  purism  is  the  lowest  and  the 
easiest.  *  *  The  real  etymologist,  the  historic  student  of  language, 
*  *  would  rejoice  above  measure  to  barter  every  '  historical '  item 
in  our  spelling  during  the  last  300  yeai-s  for  a  strict  phonetic  picture 
of  the  language  as  spoken  at  that  distance  in  the  past." 

Three  years  required  to  master  English  reading  and  spelling  when 
only  a  few  months  would  be  necessarj^  with  a  proper  spelling  !  Let  our 
farmers,  our  laborers  and  artisans,  think  of  the  enormous  tax  put  upon 
them  by  this  system.  Thousands  of  them  cannot  find  sufficient  time 
to  get  even  a  good  common  school  education,  a  fact  largely  due  to  our 
mode  of  spelling.  Think  of  the  time  spent,  the  sacrifice  endured  b}'- 
many  of  our  poorer  ])eople,  to  send  their  children  to  school  for  a 
shoi't  time.  But  in  what  are  they  required  to  spend  their  time  there  ? 
First  and  foremost,  in  learning  what  is  not  of  the  smallest  sensible 
value  to  them — for  at  least  two  years  of  their  time — and  what,  in  addi- 
tion, disgusts  tens  of  thousands  with  everything  associated  with  school 
education.  What  would  not  those  two  years  allow  us  to  do  in  our 
course  of  study  ?  More  language  drill — useful  in  its  results  ;  more 
natural  science  teachir.g — attractive  in  its  subjects,  perception-strength- 
ening in  its  influence,  reason-training  in  its  etiects,  Less  slavery,  more 
love  for  stud}',  fewer  rebels,  more  recruits  for  advanced  knowledge. 
Nothing  to  lose,  everything  to  gain. 

The  first  names  in  linguistic  scholarship  and  philology  in  England 
and  America,  have  declared  in  favor  of  reform,  the  first  names  in  all 
ranks. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  language  is  a  natui-al  growth,  and  tliat  no 
artifical  effort  can  control  it.  All  right.  Then  let  it  grow  and  remove 
the  artificial  and  false  system  of  spelling  which  partly  represents  the 
language  and  partly  misrepresents  it,  leaving  no  record  of  its  growth 
when  it  does  grow.  Then  j^ou  may  turn  around  and  .say,  "  Oh  !  it 
was  the  spelling  I  meant.     Spelling  is  a   natural  growth,  and  nothing 
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artificial  can  control  it."  Indeed  !  We  all  know  that  nothing  is  more 
artificial  than  spelling,  and  that  it  requires  all  the  art  of  society  aided 
by  tlie  prescriptions  of  law  to  preserve  its  present  unnatural  and 
injurious  form.  All  we  want  is  that  some  authority  to  change  a  bad 
standard  into  a  good  may  be  created.  Such  an  authority  must  have 
as  absolute  a  power  to  change  for  the  better  as  the  pi-esent  authoritj' 
to  preserve  for  the  worse  or  the  past  authorities  to  orio-inate  the 
"  sanctified  confusion "  we  are  condemned  to  worship  with  the 
sacrifice  of  our  substance  and  our  children. 

Artificial  authority  has  made  the  Italian  and  Spanish  lano-uages 
nearly  perfectly  phonetic.  In  1876,  a  powerful  society  was  formed  in 
<jrermany  for  the  simplification  of  its  spelling  which  even  then  was 
almost  phonetic.  In  1880,  by  ministerial  decree,  the  simplified  spel- 
ling went  into  effect  in  all  the  elementary  schools,  and  in  April,  of 
1885,  into  all  the  higher  schools.  It  is  ten  years  since,  but  the  huo-e 
inertia  of  the  English  people  has  not  yet  been  overcome,  although  they 
are  the  peculiar  people  who  have  really  something  to  reform,  and  much 
to  gain  from  it.  The  French  Academy  has  come  in  ahead  of  us,  with 
the  object,  as  it  is  stated,  "  of  making  the  task  of  learning  the  languaofe 
more  easj'  by  making  its  orthogiaphy  more  logical,  and  thereby  to 
facilitate  its  use  by  foreigners."  We,  with  a  spelling  much  more 
illogical  are  not  3'et  moving,  and  with  an  orthogi'aphy  much  more 
formidable  to  the  foreigner,  neglect  to  utilize  to  the  extent  within  our 
reach  the  unparalleled  inducements  to  acquire  the  English  language 
to-day.  In  the  new  Dictionary  now  being  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  French  Academy,  there  are  changes  made  in  about 
1,200  common  words  which  are  to  go  into  use  immediately.  And 
these  will  to  some  degree  change  the  "  look  "  of  the  French  page,  but 
they  will  not  make  the  literature  any  less  legible  to  the  reader  who  has 
had  an  hour's  practice. 

There  would  be  some  inconveniences  in  the  change  of  our  orthography. 
jBut  they  would  not  be  at  all  serious,  it  would  not  make  the  old 
literature  illegble.  It  would  in  fact  enable  our  young  people  to  read 
wnth  our  old  orthography  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  can  now,  as 
some  of  the  experiments  to  which  I  hav^e  referred  seem  to  prove. 
Within  one  year  the  new  orthography  would  look  all  right  to  the 
most  fastidious  worshipper  of  our  present  silent  letters.  While 
the  present  system  would  look  even  more  forbidding  than  that  in 
vogue  two  or  three  centuries  ago  does  now.  Let  us  briefly  review 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  reform. 

1.  Our  present  alphabet  is  defective,  redundant,  and  inconsistent ; 
12 
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and  is  not  at  all  used  as  all  alpliabets  were  originally  designed  to  be- 
used,  and  as  they  now  are  practically  used. 

2.  The  spelling  of  English  was  always  changing  in  its  early  history 
although  unfortunately  not  in  conformahility  with  the  changes  in  the 
language  itself ;  and  no  good  reason  can  ever  be  assigned  why  it 
should  be  permanently  congealed  into  the  rigid,  everlasting  form  of  a 
particular  stage  of  development  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

3.  The  spelling  of  many  languages  has  been  reformed  by  the 
authority  of  learned  academies  or  of  governments,  as  ours  is  by 
similar  authority  restrained  from  undergoing  reform.  It  is  evident, 
that  all  requiied  to  reform  our  spelling  is  the  creation  or  evolution  of  a 
rational  authority  for  the  purpose. 

4.  It  would  save  at  least  two  years  of  useless,  if  not  injurious  effort 
in  our  schools,  and  give  so  much  more  time  for  the  cultivation  ot  the 
useful,  which  all  of  us  feel  the  need  of. 

5.  It  would  shorten  all  printed  and  written  matter  to  the  extent  of 
perhaps  seventeen  per  cent.,  thus  cheaj^ening  all  our  literature  from 
the  newspaper  to  the  encyclopa3dia  by  one-sixth.  Every  six  dollar  price 
w^ould  be  reduced  to  five. 

6.  It  would  make  the  written  words  the  everlasting  records  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  language,  and  thus  give  philology  a 
chance  in  the  future  which  has  to  a  great  extent  been  lost  forever  by 
the  false  and  mischievous  conceit  of  the  past. 

7.  It  would  tend  to  make  dialects  and  provincial  accent  disappear, 
and  to  facilitate  the  giowth  of  a  uniform  pronunciation,  since  analogy 
would  not  be  misleading  as  at  present. 

8.  It  would  enable  foreiOTcrs  to  learn  the  English  language  with 
infinitely  moie  ease ;  and  with  its  present  potentiality  for  telegraphic 
and  commercial  correspondence  over  all  the  world,  would  rapidly  tend 
to  make  English  the  universal  languaL;e. 

9.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  all  Englisli  missionary  enter- 
prises. 

10.  In  a  word  :  This  reform  would  tend  to  make  school  life  more 
happy  and  moral,  school  work  more  useful  and  extensive,  literary 
products  and  eflbrts  less  expensive,  and  therefore  general  learning 
more  advanced  and  profound.  And  in  the  great  rivalry  of  European 
and  Asiatic  powers,  which  is  becoming  keener  atid  keener  from  year  to 
year,  it  would  give  the  English  races  the  critical  preponderance,  as 
admitted  by  Grimm,  which  would  determine  the  ultimate  universality 
of  their  lanffuaoe,  as  well  as  in  their  supreinacv  in  commerce,  adven- 
ture,  and  arms. 
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Next  I  may  be  asked:  "Why  have  we  not  this  spelling  reform 
already,  when  its  advantages  are  so  great,  and  the  airay  of  names  in 
its  favor  so  authoritative  ? "  I  would  answer  :  For  more  than  one 
reason.  It  has  not  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  people.  Even  our 
lepresentatives  and  government  officials,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
have  never  yet  happened  to  think  of  it.  But  the  special  difficulty  is 
general  agreement  upon  the  most  practical  scheme  of  reform.  Some 
are  extremely  radical,  wanting  no  change  until  a  complete  phonetic  one 
may  be  made,  which  can  embrace  all  languages.  Others,  simply  radical, 
will  accept  nothing  less  than  a  perfect  phonetic  system  for  English, 
which  they  would  form  by  retaining  all  the  useful  letters  at  present 
used,  and  makino-new  letters  for  the  remaining  sounds.  And  still  others 
who  will  fjrant  nothing  more  than  the  omission  of  silent  letters. 

This  is  another  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  making  an  effort  to 
secure  an  authoritative  deliverance  which  shall  command  the  assent  of 
at  least  a  decided  majority.  The  essential  value  of  the  reasons  deter- 
mining the  conviction  of  the  majority  will  undoubtedly  in  the  long  run 
determine  the  final  acquiescence  of  all.  Is  not  the  joint  authority  of 
the  "  Philological  Society  of  England  "  and  of  the  "  Amerigan  Philo- 
logical Association,"  greater  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  than  a  one-man 
dictionary  which  merely  professes  to  le-utter  the  crude  orthography 
uttered  before  ? 

WRITING. 

And  finally,  when  we  spell  phoneticall}^  why  should  we  not  write 
phonographically  ?  Once  on  a  time  the  artistic  monks  of  the  olden  times 
in  the  leisure  of  their  monasteries  could  make  each  letter  a  work  of  art. 
But  now  as  the  world  is  living  faster,  time  is  felt  to  be  so  necessary 
that  the  shortest  method  is  worth  more  money  as  compared  with  the 
longer  methods.  Why  should  we  continue  to  represent  a  sound  by 
a  drawing  containing  peiliaps  two  or  thi  ee  straight  lines  and  curves 
wdien  the  same. might  just  as  legibly  be  made  by  a  single  curve  or  dash? 
Why  .should  not  a  legible  system  of  short  hand  be  the  one  taught  in 
the  Public  School  from  the  first  grade  upward  ?  The  pupil  could  do 
his  written  exercises  at  home  in  at  least  one-third  of  the  time  it  takes 
him  at  present,  so  that  there  would  not  be  so  imperative  a  temptation 
for  him  to  spoil  his  writing  as  exists  at  present.  Who  does  not  know 
that  the  writing  of  a  schoolboy  varies  in  beauty  inversely  as  the" amount 
of  writing  he  has  to  do,  and  that  by  the  time  he  gets  thiough  College 
even  an  Assyriologist  may  be  incompetent  to  decipher  his  hiero- 
glyphics ?  A  very  legible  short  hand  can  be  written  in  one-third  of  the 
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time  taken  to  write  the  same  in  the  ordinaiy  long  hand.  When  leaving 
the  elementary  school  every  pupil  would  be  able  to  do  three  times  the 
amount  of  writing  in  one  hour  under  such  circumstances  than  he  can 
do  at  present.  Some  would  be  able  to  report  slow  speech  verbatim. 
This  power  would  thus  become  the  inheritance  of  all  passing  through  the 
elementary  schools,  and  it  would  do  more  for  literature  ultimately  than 
all  our  present  forces  combined,  as  well  reduce  written  language 
nearly  to  the  same  degree  of  convenience  as  speech.  And  yet  the  school 
would  have  no  new  burdens  added  to  them.  Tn  fact  the  burdens  would 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  time  saved  as  well  as  by  the  amount  of 
material  (pencil,  ink,  and  paper)  saved.  Now,  should  any  one  learn 
short  hand,  he  will  find  it  useless  for  purposes  of  correspondence,  and  as 
a  consequence  its  practice  is  discontinued,  and  the  art  may  be  lost  even 
-after  the  expense  of  acquring  it.  Then,  even  without  school  training, 
people  would  fall  into  the  short  S3'stem,  because  it  is  essentially  more 
simple  than  the  long  system.  And  only  just  think  how  pleasant  a 
prospect  it  would  open  to  him  who  could  afford  to  do  as  much  corre- 
spondence with  one  clerk  as  he  can  now  do  with  a  staff  of  three  or 
four  ! 

But  what  system  shall  we  adopt  ?  There  is  the  rub.  This  matter 
must  be  decided  for  the  non-technical  educators  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  settle  the  matter  by  experiment.  Even  if  the  most  of  them 
did  attempt  to  solve  that  problem  by  experiment  alone,  they  would  be 
only  rendering  themselves  incapable  of  faii'ly  investigating  any  other 
system  than  the  one  first  tried,  ft  will  not  do  to  start  one  system  in 
one  province,  another  in  another  province,  and  so  on.  That  means  civil 
war  in  stenography,  with  all  the  loss  to  the  general  public  which  the 
struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest  involves.  Evolution  in  the 
future  is  going  to  do  business  on  improved  principles  as  compared  with 
the  past.  It  will  prevent,  under  the  reign  of  science,  the  i-eproduction 
of  the  unfit,  and  so  save  all  the  loss  of  energy  involved  fiirst  in  the 
rearing  of  the  unfit,  and  secondl}^  in  the  destruction  of  the  unfit.  So 
that  under  the  guidance  of  the  higher  reason  of  man,  evolutionary 
change  may  be  hurried  on  with  tenfold  the  old  rapidity,  and  with  an 
hundredfold  less  cost  to  existing  organisms.  If  these  abbreviated 
phonetic  characters  could  also  with  but  little  deviation  from  the  written 
forms,  be  capable  of  being  set  up  in  ordinary  type  for  the  printer,  the 
discovery  would  be  a  far  greater  one  for  literature  and  society,  than 
the  fabled  feat  of  the  Theban  Cadmus. 

This  then  brings  me  to  the  summation  of  all  I  have  particularly  to 
say.     To  enable  our  educational  system  to  advance  rapidly,  and  at  the 
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same  time  with  the  minimum  disturbance  of,  or  cost  to,  present  society, 
we  must  organize,  and  from  the  history  of  the  past  lay  down  lines 
which  will  produce  the  conditions  we  seek  without  antagonizing 
unnecessarily  any  element  of  our  present  constitution.  This  can  be 
done.  Should  any  one  doubt  it,  even  he  need  not  say  that  we  should 
not  take  the  possibility  of  improvement  into  consideration. 

I  then  simply  propose  at  present,  that  we  should  appoint  a  Standing 
Committee  of  this  Association,  to  confer  with  similar  Committees  from 
co-ordinate  bodies  of  educators  in  all  other  English  speaking  countries, 
and  that  at  least  these  three  subjects  be  relegated  to  them  to  commence 
with  :  1.  The  universal  use  of  the  decimal  weights  and  measures  ;  2. 
The  simplification  of  English  orthography  ;  and  3.  The  general  intro- 
duction of  a  distinctly  legible  phonetic  short  hand. 
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COLLEGE  DISCIPLINE. 


E,Ev.  Thomas  Adams,  M.A.  (Camb.),  D.C.L.  (Bishop's  Coll.),  Prin- 
cipal OF  THE  University  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville, 
Que. 

Both  the  words  which  go  to  form  the  title  of  this  paper  are  very 
interesting  in  their  derivation  and  history,  and  both  admit  of  a  variety 
of  meaning.  We  have  all,  for  example,  heard  of  the  "  Marshalsea 
College,"  of  which  Mr.  Dorrit  was  so  famous  a  member,  and  in  that 
connexion  we  find  that  college  is  an  equivalent  for  "debtor's  prison": 
in  a  town  of  Western  England  a  court,  or  collection  or  row  of  houses, 
sometimes  double,  sometimes  single,  with  a  narrow  footway  at  right 
angles  to  the  street,  is  called  a  College,  and  these  Colleges  are  crowded 
like  the  "wynds"of  Edinburgh.  The  word  "College"  is  often  used 
of  guilds  or  corporations,  as  the  Herald's  College,  College  of  Physicians 
or  of  Cardinals. 

The  following  definition  has  been  given  of  "College"  : — "  An  endowed 
and  incorporated  community  or  association  of  students  within  a  Univer- 
sity." This  I  take  to  be  an  imperfect  definition,  as  I  hold  the  essence 
of  a  College  to  be  not  the  collection  of  a  body  of  students  but  the  col- 
lection of  teachers  and  taught ;  both  divisions  being  necessary  and 
complementary.  A  voluntary  association  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
culture  cannot  be  called  a  College  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
paper ;  as,  for  example,  a  Correspondence  Class  or  Chautauqua  Circle. 
The  College  I  mean  must  not  only  have  teachers  and  pupils,  but  must 
be  collected  together  either  for  purposes  of  tuition  or  residence,  or 
both,  and  hence  the  corporate  body  of  persons  involved  in  the  idea  of 
College  requires  the  institution  of  a  house  founded  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  associated  persons  whose  object  is  learning  or  teaching. 
College  suggests  University.  A  College  and  a  University  are  by  no 
means  convertible  terms.  The  origin  of  the  Colleges  in  such  Univer- 
sities as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  in  great  measure  that  they  were 
founded  to  afibrd  food  and  lodging  to  poor  students,  they  were  more 
what  we  should  now  call  hostels  at  first.  As  Colleges,  they  did  not  at 
first  subject  their  inmates  to  regular  discipline  nor  order  their  studies. 
The  residents  would  attend  the  lectures  of  the  learned  men  whom  the 
University  had  drawn  to  itself,  such  as  Duns  Scotus,  with  his  thirty 
thousand  scholars  at  Oxford,  or,  later,  Erasmus  at  Cambi'idge.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  generally  known  that  of  these  large  numbers  many 
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^vere  very  young ;  of  school  age  in  fact,  and  that  a  rule  was  once 
])assed  that  no  one  under  twelve  should  be  allowed  to  attend.  The 
students  would  not  at  first  have  lectures  in  their  Colleges;  the  College 
was  the  temporarj'  lodging  rather  than  the  intellectual  home  of  the 
student.  In  this  connexion  College  presupposes  a  University  ;  a  Col- 
lege is  the  feeder  of  a  University,  not  the  University  itself.  The 
primary  object  of  a  (College  on  this  system  is  not  teaching,  but  "the 
maintenance  in  an  incorporated  societ}'  of  some  of  those  who  came 
to  profit  by  the  teaching  and  other  advantages  of  the  University." 
We  may  note  here  that  "  College "  appears  to  have  been  very  early 
applied  "specially  to  the  houses  of  religious  orders  where  were  accom- 
modated those  youths  who  meant  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  a 
religious  lite  " — that  is  a  separated  religious  life.  No  doubt  the  dis- 
tinction between  College  and  University  is  more  marked  in  the  older 
Universities  than  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  j^et  here  a  College  and 
a  University  are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms.  A  person  may  be  a 
member  of  the  College  without  having  any  real  status  in  the  Univer- 
sity ;  for  the  University  status  of  the  undergraduate  is  imperfect.  The 
undergraduates  are  of  the  University  rather  than  in  it.  The  under- 
graduates who  have  matriculated  are  full  members  of  the  College,  but 
not  fully  members  of  the  University.  Those  who  have  the  franchise, 
the  full  graduate  standing,  form  the  University.  The  undergraduate 
students  form  the  material  out  of  which  the  members  of  the  Univer- 
sit}''  will  be  made  ;  nor  do  they  by  any  means  become  in  all  cases 
members  of  the  University.  They  are  potential  rather  than  actual 
members.  A  College  might  be  special  or  technical,  or  might  teach  only 
•one  kind  of  subject.  A  University  must  have  varied  faculties.  Even 
at  such  Universities  as  Cambridge,  the  University  is  not  equal  to  the 
sum  of  its  Colleges,  but  has  a  coiporate  life  of  its  own  quite  distinct 
from  the  life  of  the  Colleges.  So  there  might  be  Univei'sity  discipline 
as  well  as  College  discipline.  To  University  life  in  many  ways  the 
Colleges  contribute ;  but  Universities  can  exist  without  Colleges, 
though  Colleges  of  the  kind  I  mean  must  have  a  University  to  work  in 
them,  to  inspire  them,  and  to  regulate  them,  and,  where  there  is  a 
plurality  of  Colleges,  to  co-ordinate  them.  Thus,  whatever  College 
Discipline  may  be,  it  will  have  a  different  setting  or  even  interpreta- 
tion according  to  the  view  we  take  of  College  life  and  of  the  nature  of 
a  College. 

College  discipline  includes  the  due  subordination  of  all,  whether 
members  of  a  College  or  a  University,  who  hive  not  reached  adult 
.standing  in  that  College  or  University  :  all  in  tlie  pupil  stage. 
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If  the  word  College  is  thus  interesting,  so  is  the  word  Discipline.  I 
find  that  Discipline  implies  order,  teaching,  training  and  restraint.  It 
really  means  the  state  or  atmosphere  in  which  a  discipnlus  or  pupil 
should  exist.  It  is  the  note  characteristic  of  the  scholar  in  whatever 
grade  of  the  educational  arena  he  may  find  himself.  "  Doctrina"  is  what 
the  Teacher  gives,  and  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives.  "  Disciplina  " 
is  the  sphere  of  the  taught.  Discipline  can  be  used  in  a  wide  sense  and 
in  a  narrow  sense.  It  may  refer  broadly  to  mental  and  moral  trainino-  • 
it  may  refer  to  the  same  matter  exacth"  as  the  doctrina  referred  to- 
above  ;  the  words  as  they  leave  the  Teacher  being  doctrina,  as  they 
reach  the  pupil  they  maj'  be  disciplina :  something  to  be  received,, 
grasped,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested.  The  word  discipline  has 
not  generally  been  so  much  used  of  the  matter  taught ;  it  is  used 
rather  of  the  subordination  of  the  taught,  the  training  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  rules — whence  we  have  militar}'  discipline,  monastic  discip- 
line, scholastic  discipline,  College  discipline. 

The  s))heres  of  discipline  sometimes  clash:  soon  after  the  Cambridge 
Volunteers  were  organized,  a  well-known  College  Don,  Fellow  of  his 
College,  who  was  a  private,  left  the  ranks  at  the  hour  of  his  College 
Hall  without  asking  permission  to  fall  out  from  his  superior  officer,  who 
was  an  undergraduate.  After  some  hesitation  the  Don  apologised  to 
the  undergraduate  for  the  breach  of  military  discipline,  and  great  good  . 
resulted  to  College  discipline  from  the  frank  way  in  which  the  apology 
was  given. 

"  He  openeth  also  their  ear  to  discipline." 
"  Their  wildness  lose,  and  quitting  nature's  part, 
Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art." 

Discipline  implies  subjection  to  rule,  restraint,  submissiveness  .to- 
control,  obedience  to  rules  and  commands:  a  College  or  school  is  under 
good  discipline  not  only  when  its  minutest  rules  are  implicitly  obeyed, 
but  also  when  the  body  of  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  pupilage  readily 
re.spond  to  the  helm ;  when  there  is  a  discipline  of  the  will  as  well  as  a 
discipline  of  the  outward  act ;  when  the  heart  guides  the  head  and  the 
hand  and  the  feet  of  those  who  are  under  the  rules  ;  when  there  is  an 
enthusiasm  for  duty  ;  when  officers  and  men  co-operate  heartily  with 
each  other.  Milton  says  that  "  Discipline  is  not  only  the  removal  of 
disorder,  but  if  any  visible  shape  can  be  given  to  Divine  things,  the 
very  visible  shape  and  image  of  virtue."  The  best  College  discipline  is 
a  kind  of  corporate  virtue,  a  kind  of  collective  conscience,  involving 
courage,  subordination,  co-operation,  obedience,  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  the  highest  life,  anxiety  that  there  shall   be  no  loss   of  effectiveness 
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through  friction  and  pettiness  or  through  the  asj^ertion   of  the  indi- 
vidual will  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  good. 

Discipline  sometimes,  for  want  of  the  true  thing,  becomes  that  which 
is  rendered  needful  by  its  absence  when  it  becomes  correction,  chas- 
tisement, punishment.  Under  this  heading  we  could  once  place  the 
disciplinarium  which  was  a  scourge  for  penitential  flogging,  while  a 
disciplinary  belt  was  one  to  which  are  attached  sharp  points  which 
penetrate  the  skin.  It  may  seem  amusing  to  refer  to  such  details  of 
punishment  at  this  time  of  day  ;  but  not  so  many  hundred  years  ago 
College  statutes  at  Cambridge  included  a  reference  to  the  whipping  of 
undergraduates  at  the  buttery  hatch  of  the  College,  and  T  am  not  cer- 
tain that  these  statutes  have  ever  been  formally  repealed.  It  is  known 
to  me  that  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  Dean  of  a  College  at 
Cambridge  did  give  an  undergraduate  a  caning  in  lieu  of  exacting  a 
fine,  and  this  at  the  request  of  the  undergraduate  himself.  This  may 
have  been  pleasing  to  him,  but  it  did  not  satisfy  the  College  authori- 
ties, who  promptly  called  for  the  Dean's  resignation.  The  incident 
shows  that  possibly  the  old  flogging  enactment  is  still  unrepealed  in 
the  letter.  The  undergraduate  of  this  story  was  like  man}'  boys  who 
would  choose  the  swift,  sharp  stroke  rather  than  a  more  tedious  form 
of  punishment.  It  is  not  in  my  province  to-night,  though  it  is  allied 
to  my  subject,  to  discuss  the  question  of  corporal  punishment  :  but  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  after  twenty-two  years'  experience  I 
would  say  this  branch  of  punishment  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
head  master  alone,  and  that  he  should  very  rarely,  if  ever,  exercise  his 
prerogative.  Strong  and  kindly  and  faithful  admonition  will  cause 
tears  even  sooner  than  blows.  What  we  want  to  produce  in  the 
refractory  is  penitence,  not  pain.  It  is  just  as  likely  by  this  foim  of 
punishment  that  we  shall  harden  our  pupils  as  that  we  shall  break 
them  in.  To  some  natures  it  seems  to  do  no  harm,  for  Bishop 
Hannington,  the  heroic  martyr  of  Uganda,  is  said  to  have  been  caned 
at  school  i\s  often  as  ten  times  a  day.  Again,  at  Winchester  College, 
founded  b}'  the  benign  and  learned  Wykeham,  even  in  our  own  da}' 
the  practice  of  tunding  (hivdo,  I  beat,  I  strike  repeatedly,  I  produce  a 
contusion)  has  been  pern)itted,  I  believe,  to  the  prefects  or  monitors  as  a 
means  of  disciplining  the  younger  boys.  These  methods  do  not  approve 
themselves  to  me,  even  when  defended  by  such  cham|)ions  as  Bishop 
Ridding. 

Is  it  not  the  more  excellent  way   that  in  the  true  training  of  the 
child,  so  soon  as  some  one  who  cares  for  the  child  (for  no  one  else  is  fit 
to  be  an  educator)  can  show  that  child   that  his  wrongdoing  or  moral 
13 
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shortcoming  is  a  source  of  mental  pain  to  himself  and  of  injury  to  the 
child,  then  there  will  be  little  need  to  inflict  physical  pain  upon  the 
child.  Infinite  trouble  must  be  taken  in  the  training  and  corrective 
process.  And  just  as  we  would  minimize  physical  punishments  for 
younger  pupils,  so  would  we  minimize  all  punishments  for  College 
students  tendinor  to  degrade  or  humiliate.  For  the  exercise  of  College 
discipline,  moral  qualities  are  required  rather  than  mental  endow- 
ments. 

We  notice  here  that  the  discipline  of  residential  and  non-resideutial 
Colleges  will  vary  considerably.  The  residential  system  brings  with  it 
greater  scope  for  discipline,  as  then  the  whole  life  of  the  student,  not 
only  his  working  hours  in  the  College  lecture  rooms,  w^ill  be  matter  for 
discipline.  For,  as  far  as  my  individual  view  is  concerned,  I  must 
express  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  gathering  men  into  residential 
halls  as  likely  to  conduce  more  to  good  discipline  and  wholesome  cor- 
porate life  than  the  scattering  of  individual  students  over  a  city  ;  and 
if  this  can  be  done,  it  should  be  done  under  religious  influences  ;  for  at 
no  age  should  religion  be  kept  more  attractively  before  the  individual 
than  in  those  formative  years  of  College  life.  The  corporate  life  of  resi- 
dential Colleges  will  be  a  more  varied  and  richer  thing  than  that  of 
the  non-residential  College.  There  will  be  the  discipline  of  the  house 
as  w^ell  as  of  the  class  i-ooms.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  this  is  carried 
veiy  far,  and  most  of  the  Colleges  are  closed  for  ingress  or  egress  after 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  There  are  huge  doors,  like  those  of  an  ancient 
castle;  you  instinctively  look  for  the  moat  and  the  drawbridge;  you 
do  see  the  very  formidable-looking  spikes  on  the  walls. 

A  story  is  regularly  told  of  some  unexceptionable  and  grave  per- 
sonage, such  as  Dr.  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol,  how,  when  an  under- 
graduate is  caught  and  the  torn  state  of  his  dress,  or  it  may  be  of  his 
flesh,  betrays  him,  the  sage  Master  says :  "  Sir,  we  managed  better  in 
our  day ;  we  surmounted  the  spikes  oa  a  saddle."  The  spikes  are  still 
there.  The  castellated  array,  the  prison  like  appearance  suggests  a 
stern  and  real  aspect  of  College  discipline — a  true  restraint.  When  the 
Colleges  overflow  and  some  of  the  students  are  allowed  to  live  in  lodg- 
ings, the  landlady  is  converted  into  a  janitress,  and  woe  be  to  that 
lodging-house  keeper  who  tampers  with  the  strict  College  regulations. 
The  lodging-house  is  converted  into  a  miniature  College  outpost  or 
fortress. 

These  details,  even  if  interesting,  must  not  keep  us  from  the  main 
point,  namely,  What  is  to  be  aimed  at  and  what  can  be  secured  in 
College   discipline  ?      We   must   premise   here   that   the   interests   of 
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authorities  and  students  are  really  the  same.  For  the  existence  of  the 
College  we  have  found  as  essentials  (1)  authorities  ;  (2)  those  under 
authority.  They  are  co-ordinately  essential  for  the  existence  of  the 
College.  So  far  as  government  is  concerned,  the  authorities  must  be 
paramount,  the  pupils  subordinate.  No  doubt  the  authorities  will 
endeavor  to  seek  the  well-being  of  the  College  as  a  whole,  and  the 
well-being  of  the  students  especially.  Here  a  distinction  occurs  to  me 
between  two  classes  of  Colleges,  in  the  first  of  which  there  are  two 
classes  only  to  consider,  namely,  the  Faculty  or  the  Master  and  Fellows 
who  govern  the  old  Colleges,  and  the  graduates  and  students  not  on  the 
governing  body.  The  College  is  then  self-governing  in  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  College  govern  the  College.  There  are,  secondly,  other 
Colleges,  most  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  believe,  which  have  a 
governing  body  who  need  not  be  members  of  the  College.  The  teachers 
then  are  governed  as  well  as  the  pupils.  In  a  well-known  American 
College  there  are  three  sets  of  persons  more  or  less  engaged  in  the 
government  of  the  College  :  (1)  The  Fellows — a  small  and  very  power- 
ful body,  generally  graduates  ;  (2)  the  Overseers,  who  represent  an 
early  historical  body,  but  who  are  now  elected  by  the  graduates  ;  (3) 
the  Faculty.  Discipline  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Dean,  who  in  all  impor- 
tant cases  consults  the  President;  and  the  decisions  of  the  Dean  can  be 
reviewed  by  the  Faculty. 

Where  there  are  Governors  other  than  the  Faculty  these  Governors 
do  not  directly  govern  the  students,  though  the  rules  under  which  the 
pupils  are  have  been  approved  by  them,  and  the  method  by  which 
the  teachers  govern  and  teach  their  pupils  is  subject  to  the  criticism  of 
the  Governors.  The  maintenance  of  College  discipline  may  probably 
be  regarded  as  more  complicated  and  difficult  in  these  Colleges  than  in 
the  Colleges  of  two  dimensions  so  to  speak.  The  Colleges  of  three 
dimensions  will  be  harder  to  keep  in  harmony,  as  there  are  chances  of 
difference  between  the  governing  body  and  the  Faculty.  This  will 
increase  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  discipline,  as  there  will  be  chances 
of  misunderstanding  between  the  governing  body  and  the  Faculty  as 
well  as  between  the  Faculty  and  the  student  body. 

That  discipline  may  be  possible  in  a  College  there  must  be  rules  ; 
there  niust  be  penalties  for  the  breach  of  those  rules.  J^ut  the  disci- 
pline that  is  only  mechanical  will  not  be  valuable.  There  must  be 
more  than  is  in  the  bond.  There  must  be  the  spirit  of  co-operation, 
for  the  letter  by  itself  is  insufficient. 

One  great  problem  before  the  authorities  of  Colleges  in  this  modern 
time  is  as  to  how  far  it  is  advisable  to  entrust  an}^  power  of  self-gov- 
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ernment  to  the  students  as  a  body.  Two  things  will  help  in  the 
matter,  first,  that  the  students  should  remember  that  their  condition  is 
essentially  immature,  for  if  they  knew  everything  they  would  not 
come  to  learn,  and  second,  the  authorities  should  remember  that  they 
have  been  students  once.  On  the  one  side  modesty  is  required,  on  the 
other  sympathy. 

In  residential  Colleges  many  details  of  house  discipline  might  be 
left  to  the  students  themselves  to  administer,  especially  when  the 
traditions  of  the  College  are  good.  Traditions  vary  very  much  in 
different  Colleges,  and  often  evil  traditions  are  followed  instead  of 
good,  to  the  detriment  of  all.  The  principles  which  ought  to  guide 
those  in  authority  or  under  authority  aie  really  simple  and  ought  to- 
be  paramount. 

(1)  Desire  for  the  well-being  and  good  repute  of  the  institution. 

(2)  Loyalty. 

(3)  Justice. 

(4)  Enlightened  generosity. 

(5)  Self-respect. 

(6)  Mutual  respect. 

No  doubt  all  would  agree  with  these  as  principles.  Where  disagree- 
ment would  come  in  would  be  in  the  application  of  these  principles. 

In  legislation  in  such  matters  it  is  difficult  to  presuppose  enthusiasm 
on  either  side  ;  hence  the  literal  keeping  of  rules  does  not  necessarily 
augur  the  highest  tone  of  all  in  a  College,  though  the  breach  of  rules 
does  show  a  lowness  of  tone.  Literalism  of  obedience  is  good,  but 
enthusiastic  service  for  the  common  good  is  better.  Let  us  not  then 
despise  even  what  appears  to  be  the  minuteness  of  rules,  while  as^ 
authorities  we  should  so  throw  ourselves  into  our  work  as  to  lead  our 
students  rather  than  to  drive  them.  I  have  often  been  reminded  of 
the  sacred  saying  that  the  law  is  not  made  for  the  righteous  man  but 
for  the  lawless  and  disobedient.  However  small  a  College  may  be  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  one  without  what  is  generally  called  the  "  fast 
set,"  and  even  when  this  set  is  not  present  as  opposing  good  morals, 
we  have  another  set  who,  if  unrestrained,  would  subvert  the  chief  end 
of  a  College.  I  mean  those  students  who  think  that  a  College  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  material  for  athletic  contests  of  various 
kinds. 

The  difficulty  of  according  a  measure  of  self-government  to  students 
is  the  anxiety  that  is  felt  as  to  how  the  power  would  be  used  when 
there  are  possibly  discordant  and  even  turbulent  elements.  I  think  as 
XI  general  rule  we  can  trust  the  public  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
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students  to  be  on  the  right  side,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  majority 
will  assert  itself,  or  like  other  majorities,  that  it  will  not  be  hood- 
winked and  misled  by  a  few  talkers  or  designing  men.  In  the  exper- 
ience of  some  Colleoes  which  have  tried  self-government  for  the 
pupils,  through  responsible  officers  chosen  from  amongst  them,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  responsibility  of  that  one  who  was  chief  of  the 
Executive  was  no  bed  of  roses,  but  has  been  in  many  ways  just  as 
thankless  as  that  of  the  average  College  Dean.  This  shows  how  seri- 
ously and  conscientiously  the  work  of  discipline  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  officials  elected  by  the  students  themselves. 

What  strikes  one  sometimes  in  England  is  that  there  is  somewhat 
too  wide  a  contrast  between  the  trust  often  exercised  in  the  highest 
boys  of  a  school  in  its  Sixth  Form  by  the  Head  Master  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  comparatiye  suspicion  with  which  the  University 
undergraduate  is  regarded  by  the  University  system  of  discipline.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  University  and  College  authorities  are  free  from 
this  feeling,  but  the  system  seems  full  of  suspicion.  Reverend  Masters 
of  Arts  are  sent  oat  night  after  night  after  dark,  accompanied  by 
sleuth-hounds,  in  the  shape  of  ex-professional  runners,  to  hunt  for 
offenders.  Tennyson  speaks  of  one  who  "  breath'd  the  Proctors'  dogs." 
This  is  somewhat  antiquated  as  a  piece  of  College  discipline  but  it  is 
not  yet  extinct.  No  body  of  students  devoid  of  an  appreciation  of  the 
good  name  of  their  College,  or  devoid  of  personal  self-respect,  could 
cari-v  on  self-sovernment  in  matters  of  conduct  and  morals.  We  must 
have  a  healthy  public  opinion,  and  a  high  regard  for  one's  fellow- 
students  is  also  necessary.  I  feel  sure  that  the  discipline  of  the  Col- 
lege administered  conscientiously  by  the  students  would  put  down 
such  cowardly  and  senseless  practices  as  the  various  degrees  and  forms 
of  hazing  ;  and  would  also  render  impossible  such  orgies  as  have  some- 
times brought  discredit  on  venerable  halls  of  learning,  and  would  pro- 
mote manliness  and  check  vice. 

The  oneness  of  the  body  corporate,  the  feeling  of  mutual  and  per- 
manent responsibility  would  be  encouraged  and  developed.  It  would 
soon  be  felt  that  idleness  was  just  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  student  as 
in  a  professor,  in  a  College  as  in  a  factory,  or  as  cowardice  in  an  army. 
An  idle  student  would  be  just  as  much  frowned  down  by  the  body 
of  the  students,  as  an  idle  clerk  whose  neglect  brings  extra  work  upon 
his  comrades.  I  believe  if  some  of  the  elements  of  self-government 
were  given  to  students  and  certain  officials  from  amongst  themselves, 
elected  by  themselves  and  endorsed  by  the  Faculty  were  appointed, 
that  such  appointments  would  increase  the  sense  of   responsibility  of 
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the  students.  In  a  small  residential  College  this  can  be  done  through 
the  senior  student  acting  in  conjunction  with  other  senior  students. 
If  any  graduates  are  in  residence,  they  will  receive  certain  modified 
authority  over  undergraduates.  Men  of  the  third  year  where  no 
graduates  are  found,  having  a  certain  authority  in  certain  matters  over 
those  in  lower  years.  Thus  the  seniors  are  constituted  into  a  rude 
Senate,  and  the  authorities  can  in  general  rely  on  their  cordial  co-oper- 
ation. There  would  thus  he  a  graded  authority  of  seniority  in  which 
all  will  in  time  have  a  share.  Certain  individuals  will  no  doubt  be 
officials,  but  the  principle  of  grading  has  good  results  as  a  rule. 

For  large  Colleges  with  their  members  scattered  over  large  cities,  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  out  any  such  system  ;  but  in 
such  a  University  as  Glasgow,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  establish  a 
board  of  students  who  are  elected  with  a  view  of  making  it  easy  for 
the  students  to  formulate  their  wishes,  and  the  existence  of  such  a 
board  has  proved  helpful,  and  has  prevented  friction.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  can  be  attempted  in  self-government,  I  have  placed  at  the 
end  as  an  appendix,  some  particulars  of  an  agreement  and  rules  for 
self-government  entered  into  at  a  College  for  ladies  in  the  United 
States. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  the  students  should  govern  the 
College  ;  but  in  the  department  of  morals  and  conduct,  the  students 
are  not  so  immature  as  they  confessedly  are  in  learning.  Hence,  the 
sphere  of  governing  themselves  as  regards  morals  and  conduct,  may 
well  call  out  the  students'  best  side  and  noblest  powers.  We  do  not 
want  to  ask  their  advice  as  to  appointments,  as  it  is  said  a  Whig  gov- 
ernment once  did  in  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden 
to  a  regius  professorship,  when  some  one  representing  that  government 
wi-ote  to  young  Arthur  Stanley,  then  scholar  of  Balliol,  to  ask  him 
his  opinion  of  Dr.  Hampden  and  that  of  his  compeers.  I  would 
not  then  delegate  to  the  students  any  part  of  the  government  of 
the  College  as  such,  but  I  would  welcome  corporate  action  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  which  would  develop  the  sense  of  moral  and 
collective  responsibility,  whereby  vice,  idleness,  disorder  and  meanness, 
would  be  discouraged,  undermined  and  abolished  by  the  voices  and 
wills  of  the  student  body.  The  collective  conscience  of  the  student- 
body  is  potentially  very  strong,  and  when  it  is  roused  it  will  make 
short  work  of  blemishes  in  its  own  body  corporate.  The  more  the 
authorities  believe  in  this  corporate  conscience  and  appeal  to  it  and 
trust  in  it,  the  more  hopefully  and  vividly  will  it  be  developed,  and  the 
more  potent  for  good  will  it  become.     There  must,  of  course,  be  a  limit 
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to  this  freedom,  and  in  case  of  manifest  malfeasance  or  toleration  of 
evil,  the  authorities  must  interfere  and  provision  must  he  made  for  this. 
Such  provision  for  the  recall  of  privileges,  will  be  a  strong  motive  on 
the  part  of  the  students  for  wholesome  administration  of  self-govern- 
ing rights  accorded.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  besides  the  officials 
amongst  the  students,  to  have  a  joint  board  of  professors  and  students 
on  which  possibly  alumni  might  be  represented  which  should  be  a  kind 
of  conciliator}'  boai'd  to  which  difficulties  should  be  referred.  On  this 
board  I  would  suggest  that  the  nominations  should  not  be  confined  to 
one  body.  Thus  why  should  not  Professors  nominate  some  students 
as  well  as  professors  for  such  a  board ;  and  students  might  nomi- 
nate some  professors  as 'well  as  some  students.  Some  alumni  might  be 
selected  by  both  professors  and  students  jointly  or  separately.  The 
feeling  of  ultimate  union  might  thus  be  promoted. 

Many  influences  tend  to  divide  men.  Let  it  be  our  aim  and  study  to 
strive  to  unite  them  in  families,  in  societies  which  include  Colleges,  in 
civic  connnunities,  in  provinces,  in  confederations,  in  giant  empires,  in 
the  peace  and  good  will  of  a  regenerated  world  !  Let  us  harmonize  our 
loyalty  and  our  freedom  ;  is  not  order  but  the  best  mould  for  liberty, 
the  best  condition  for  the  life  of  liberty  ?  The  gospel  for  mankind  is 
not  one  of  self-assertion  either  in  collegiate  or  in  civic  communities  ; 
it  is  one  of  true  self-respect  and  mutual  aid.  We  need  one  another. 
We  are  members  one  of  another.  The  authoiities  of  a  College  will  be 
found  working  for  the  students,  not  necessarily  always  reminding  them 
that  they  are  students,  but  showing  true  leadership.  This  work  for  the 
students  will  not  only  include  the  iHqmination  of  the  mind  but  also 
the  correction  of  mistakes  and  the  occasional  pruning  of  exuberances. 

The  students  will  be  found  working  with  the  authorities,  not 
against  them,  by  following  the  lead  given  them  in  learning,  in  self- 
restraint,  in  self-sacrifice,  in  devotion  and  in  industrj'.  Under  the 
influence  of  Religion  as  the  power  that  binds  for  and  to  good,  the 
sense  of  duty,  the  sense  of  unity,  they  will  co-operate  towards  a  great 
and  noble  end. 

Individual  sense  of  duty  will  multiply  into  corporate  conscience. 

From  my  own  peisonal  conviction,  I  would  not  legislate  on  a 
pessimistic  theory  of  the  minimum  of  good  on  either  side.  I  would 
assume  that  the  good  of  the  whole  is  aimed  at  by  all.  I  would 
not  allow  my  optimism  to  delude  me  into  credulity :  or  my  love  of 
humanity  to  make  me  a  slave  to  the  opinion  of  numbers.  I  do  not,  in 
this  paper,  propose  to  formulate  a  system,  or  to  decide  the  details  of  a. 
scheme. 
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I  believe  that  Colleges,  like  all  other  human  institutions,  can  only 
be  successfull}'  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  true  religion ;  under  a  sense 
of  responsibility  not  only  to  the  traditions  of  an  institution,  to  the 
needs  of  a  community,  but  also  to  the  Divine  Presence,  which  illumi- 
nates and  ennobles  human  concerns. 

The  spirit  of  unselfishness,  the  spirit  that  recognizes  the  duty  of  the 
individual  in  the  presence  of  its  Divine  Creator,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Glorified  Head  of  our  race,  full  of  natural  powers  and  of  supernatural 
grace,  should  pervade  the  minds  and  consciences  of  those  in  and  those 
nnder  authority  Religion  is  not  a  doctrine  to  debate  upon,  so  much 
as  a  principle  to  permeate  life. 

The  true  discipline  is  that  of  the  heart  and  of  the  will.  The  same 
Power  which  makes  men  and  women  good  will  enable  members  of 
Colleges  to  work  for  and  promote  the  common  good.  Power  must  be 
blended  with  sympathy  and  well-wishing.  Peace  and  good-will  shall 
fuse  the  discordant  human  elements  so  that  there  shall  be  a  great  and 
resistless  current  of  good  work,  of  healthy  recreation,  of  noble  enthu- 
siasm.    There  shall  be  the  discipline  of  a  triumphant  host. 

As  in  the  corporate  production  of  some  great  work  of  musical  art, 
all  the  instruments  and  the  voices  must  be  in  tune  and  time,  and  there 
must  be  accordant  co-operation  between  the  leader,  the  organist,  the 
instruments  and  the  voices.  The  combined  result  is  that  of  many 
efforts  and  of  much  prolonged  discipline  ;  so  it  will  be  in  the  great 
work  of  education,  and  especially  in  the  work  of  those  institutions 
which  are  the  crown  of  the  educational  edifice.  And  as  it  is  amongst 
other  summits,  that  the  springs  of  the  streams  that  water  the  land  are 
found,  so  it  is  amongst  them.  Let  the  materials  which  form  the 
€rown  of  the  arch  be  well  ordered  and  well  cemented  every  way.  Let 
the  waters  which  flow  forth  from  the  springs  amongst  these  summits 
be  pure  and  fertilizing. 
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During  the  earl}^  years  of  the  College  life  of  Brynmawr  the  fewness 
■of  the  students  and  the  close  contact  in  which  they  lived,  made  it  pos- 
sible to  live  according  to  public  opinion  without  any  organized  plan. 
If  a  younger  student  did  something  that  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  tradition  of  the  place  and  was  thought  harmful  to  the  College, 
some  of  the  older  students  would  tell  her  as  much.  But  with  the 
great  and  rather  sudden  increase  in  size  of  the  College  this  method 
became  impracticable.  The  College  authorities  were  always  most  con- 
siderate of  the  students'  wishes,  and  for  a  year  or  two  the  difficulty 
was  met  by  the  Dean's  calling  the  new  students  together  in  the  autumn 
and  talking  over  College  affairs,  telling  them  what  was  and  what  was 
not  the  will  of  the  College.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  has 
/never  been  a  feeling  of  division  of  interest  or  of  opposition  between 
the  authorities  and  the  students.  Almost  invariably  they  agree  on 
what  is  best  for  the  students,  and  public  opinion,  therefore,  carries 
great  weight  as  representing  the  highest  interest  of  the  College  as  an 
institution.  But  in  time  all  came  to  realize  that  one  such  talk,  how- 
ever helpful,  was  not  sufficient  to  impress  fully  on  the  students  what 
they  should  do.  Furthermore,  even  if  they  remembered,  there  was 
no  means  of  enforcing  attention  to  the  suggestions  without  making 
them  definite  College  rules  and  having  College  officials  to  see  that 
they  were  carried  out.  This  our  students  were  not  willing  to  have,  as 
they  had  always  been  free  to  decide  according  to  their  own  earnest 
judgment.  A  plan  was  conceived,  and  in  time  put  in  execution,  which 
should  give  them  definite  power  thus  to  continue  their  self-control,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1891  the  Students'  Association  for  Self-Government  was 
formed.  The  Trustees  of  the  College  granted  the  students  a  charter  by 
which  control  was  given  them  of  all  matters  of  the  conduct  of  the 
students  in  their  College  life  which  were  not  purely  academic,  or  purely 
matters  of  the  housekeeping.  This  control  was  to  be  complete  (except 
in  the  matter  of  invitations  to  entertaimnents,  of  which  the  College 
-especially  retained  control)  until  such  time  as  the  students  should 
prove  themselves  unable  to  govern  satisfactorily  to  the  authoritie.s. 
But  it  was  explicitly  agreed  that  the  decisions  of  the  Association  on 
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;iny  given  points  should  be  final,  and  that  they  should  be  supported  b}^ 
the  College  authorities.  The  authorities  will  not  oppose  a  single  deci- 
sion of  the  Association,  but  will  judge  the  Association  only  by  its  work 
as  a  whole. 

In  any  new  matters  that  arise  the  President  is  consulted  if  there  is 
any  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  matter  belongs  to  the  Students' 
Association,  and  the  President  is  alwaj's  informed  of  decisions  made  on 
new  points.  This  is  done  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  in  order  to 
enable  the  College  to  support  the  students  and  to  explain  their  position 
if  it  is  questioned  by  outsiders. 

The  powers  of  the  Association  were  given  to  it  in  a  formal  charter 
signed  by  the  President  and  Dean,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  and  by 
the  Executive  Boaid  on  behalf  of  the  students.  Copies  of  the  charter, 
constitution,  and  of  some  of  the  resolutions  enclosed,  will  explain  the 
organization. 

The  Advisory  Committee  has  been  added  within  a  year,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  in  very  important  decisions,  and 
to  give  it  an  opportunity  of  more  surely  realizing  the  feelings  of  the 
students  without  brinorine:  matters  before  a  ijeneral  meeting. 

In  some  matters  fines  have  been  resorted  to,  more  especially  where 
the  rule  refers  to  a  matter  of  routine  which  is  usually  neglected 
through  carelessness,  such  as  failure  to  register  absence  over  night 
from  the  hall  of  residence.  Most  matters  are  dealt  with  directly  by 
the  proctors  of  the  Executive  Board.  If  a  formal  reprimand  from  the 
Executive  Board  were  wilfully  disregarded,  it  could  be  followed  by 
nothing  short  of  a  request  to  the  student  to  live  out  of  College. 

As  the  number  of  students  inci-eases,  the  labor  falls,  necessarily, 
more  directly  on  the  oflficers  and  less  on  the  body  of  the  Association. 
The  quorum  required  at  the  meetings  is  very  large,  being  two-thirds 
of  all  persons  studying  at  Brynmawr.  But  it  was  purposely  made  so 
large,  because  we  considered  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  were 
too  important  to  be  controlled  by  a  minority  of  the  students.  Except 
for  one  or  two  points  that  the  College  specified  as  conditions  of  the 
granting  of  the  charter,  and  which  are  in  reality  rather  College 
matters  than  students'  matters,  we  make  and  execute  our  own  laws 
within  our  proper  field,  unrestricted  except  by  the  necessity  of  showing 
ourselves,  on  the  whole,  able  to  wisely  hold  our  trust. 

We  have  no  representation  in  the  Faculty,  and,  as  a  body,  do  not 
often  have  occasion  to  lay  matters  before  it,  Oui-  relations  are  with 
the  Trustees,  and  our  communications  are  made  through  the  President 
of  the  (College.     The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Students'  Association 
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could,  at  any  time,  request  the  opportunity  of  laying  business  before 
the  Faculty  if  there  were  such  need,  or  it  could  do  this  through  the 
President. 

Our  resolutions  deal  with  such  matters  as  keeping  quiet  during 
certain  hours  in  the  residence  halls,  chaperonage  in  the  evening,  or  to 
public  entertainments,  or  in  the  College  buildings,  and  registration  for 
absence  over  night,  etc. 

Any  general  matters  of  the  students'  life  can  be  considered  and 
acted  on  by  the  officers  since  they  are  to  "  apply  and  execute  at  their 
discretion  the  will  of  the  Association  as  expressed  in  resolutions  or 
otherwise,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Association  to  intervene  when, 
ever  it  may  seem  fit." 

Any  apparent  confusion  in  the  relation  of  the  Students'  Association 
to  the  Dean  and  President  is  due  to  the  fact  that  since  the  Association 
organized  the  office  of  Dean  has  lapsed,  and  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  Dean  have  been  assumed  by  the  President. 

11. 

Since  the  foundation  of  Brynmawr  College,  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct  of  students  in  their  Collep-e  life  has  been  entrusted  in  general 
to  the  students  themselves.  Until  the  present  time  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, through  public  opinion,  has  successfully  met  the  needs  of  a  com- 
paratively small  community.  But  the  increase  in  number  of  the  stu- 
dents has  brought  with  it  new  conditions  ;  and  to  meet  the  difficulties 
necessarily  attendant  upon  such  a  change  of  conditions,  unformulated 
public  opinion  has  been  felt  to  be  insufficient. 

1.  For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  giving  a  definite  and  permanent 
expression  to  hitherto  unwritten  laws,  and  of  forming  a  body  of  sup- 
port for  public  opinion,  the  students  desire  to  organize  an  Association 
to  be  called  "  Brynmawr  Students'  Association  for  Self-Government." 
To  the  Association,  the  President  and  Dean  shall  entrust  the  exclusive 
management  of  all  matters  concernino-  the  conduct  of  students  in  their 
College  life,  which  do  not  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  College,  or 
of  the  mistresses  of  the  halls  of  residence. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  general  reservation,  the  authorities  of  the  Col- 
lege especially  reserve  for  themselves  the  regulation  of  all  public  and 
formal  enteitainments,  and  invitations  to  all  entertainments. 

3.  For  tlie  mistresses  of  the  halls  of  residence  is  reserved  the 
regulation  of  all  matters  which,  without  question,  belong  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  household. 

4.  If,  when  a  new  matter  arises,  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  which  of 
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these  three  provinces  of  jurisdiction  it  belongs  and  who  shall  deal  with 
it,  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Students'  Association  shall  consult  with 
the  Dean  before  any  action  is  taken  by  them. 

5.  The  authorities  of  the  College  promise  to  support  the  Association 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  power  in  enforcing  its  approved  decisions. 
The  Association,  in  return,  promises  to  support  the  authorities  of  the 
College  and  the  mistresses  of  the  halls  of  residence  ;  and  to  use  its 
power  with  earnestness  and  care  to  promote  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
College. 

6.  It  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  Trustees  to  request  the 
President  and  Dean  to  assume  control  of  all  matters  touching  the  con- 
duct of  the  students,  should  a  necessity  therefor  arise  in  the  future  ; 
and  it  shall  also  be  in  the  power  of  the  Students'  Association  to  resign 
such  control  should  a  necessity  therefor  arise  in  the  future. 

7.  There  shall  be  appended  to  this  agreement,  a  copy  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Students'  Association,  which,  as  long  as  the  above 
agreement  holds,  shall  be  subject  to  change  only  after  such  changes  as 
may  be  proposed  by  the  Students'  Association  have  been  recommended 
to  the  Trustees  by  the  President  and  Dean.  There  shall  also  be  ap- 
pended to  this  agreement  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Association  as  a  memorandum  of  the  general  arranofement  made  between 
the  Trustees  and  the  Association. 

(Signed) 
On  behalf  of  the  Trustees  :  On  behalf  of  the  Students  : 

'  Executive 
President.  President.  Board  of 

the  Students' 
Dean.  (Association 

for  Self- 
Government 


College 
Seal. 


III. 


1.  Resolved  : — That  according  to  Article  V.  of  the  Constitution  the 
■executive  powers  of  the  Brynraawr  Students'  Association  for  Self- 
Go  vernment  be  vested  in  an  Executive  Board  of  five,  of  which  the 
President  of  the  Association  shall  be  Chairman. 

That  the  Executive  Board  represent  the  Association  to  the  Trustees 
and  Faculty,  and  constitute  a  board  of  appeal  for  the  students. 

That  the  duties  of  the  Executive  Board  shall  be  to  apply  and  execute 
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at  their  discretion  the  will  of  the  Association  as  expressed  in  the  reso- 
lutions or  otherwise,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Association  to  inter- 
vene whenever  it  may  see  fit. 

2.  Resolved : — That  the  immediate  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
the  students  in  each  dormitory  rest  with  three  proctors, 

3.  Resolved : — That  the  immediate  lesponsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
the  students  outside  the  dormitories  rest  with  the  Executive  Board. 

4.  Resolved  : — That  the  proctors  be  elected  by  the  students  in  their 
respective  dormitories  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

That  said  proctors  be  subject  on  election  to  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Board,  and  to  removal  by  it  at  any  time,  if  inefficient  in  th& 
performance  of  their  duties. 

That  there  shall  be  an  Advisory  Committee  of  eight,  whose  duties 
shall  be  to  advise  and  act  with  the  Executive  Board  at  the  desire  of 
one  or  more  of  its  members.  This  Committee  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
in  the  first  fortnight  of  May,  to  take  office  the  ensuing  October ;  and 
the  term  of  office  shall  be  coincident  with  the  College  year. 

IV. 

1.  The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  "Brynmawr  Students'^ 
Association  for  Self-Governrnent." 

2.  The  function  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  deal  with  all  those 
questions  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  members  in  their  College  life 
which  do  not  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  of  the  College, 
or  of  the  Mistresses  of  the  halls  of  residence. 

3.  The  Association  shall  have  the  power  of  inflicting  penalties  to 
enforce  its  decisions,  even  to  the  extent  of  recommending  the  expulsion 
of  a  member  to  the  Colleoe  authorities. 

4.  All  persons  who  are  pursuing  studies  at  Brynmawr  College  are 
members  of  the  Association. 

5. — (a)  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  a 
Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  Only  graduates  and 
members  of  the  three  upper  classes  shall  be  eligible  as  officers. 

{h)  The  duties  of  the  President  shall  be  to  call  and  preside  at 
meetings. 

(c)  The  duties  of  the  Vice-President  shall  be  to  assume  the  duties  of 
the  President  whenever  necessary. 

{d)  The  duties  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  to  keep  the  minutes  of 
the  Associaticm,  a  separate  record  of  all  resolutions  concerning  self- 
government,  a  list  of  members,  to  post  minutes  of  the  meetings,  and  to 
attend  to  the  correspondence  of  the  Association. 
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(e)  The  duties  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  to  collect  all  the  taxes 
and  fines  imposed  by  the  Association,  and  to  care  for  the  money  of  the 
Association,  and  to  expend  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
Association,  under  direction  of  the  President. 

G.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Board  of  five,  to  be  composed  of  the 
President,  Vice-President,  and  three  other  members.  The  President 
shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Board.     Cf.  Resolution  I. 

7.  The  Constitution  and  the  Resolutions  concerning  self-government 
shall  be  annually  read  aloud  by  the  Secretary  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  at  a  meeting  to  be  called  within  the  first  fortnight  of  the 
first  semester. 

8.  A  meeting  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  President  on  her 
own  motion,  and  must  be  called  by  her  on  the  application  of  ten 
members.  When  the  President  is  unable  to  call  a  meeting  on  applica- 
tion, it  shall  be  called  by  the  Vice-President,  or  some  person  deputed 
by  the  one  or  the  other. 

It  shall  be  the  dut}^  of  the  Secretarj^  twenty-four  hours  previous 
to  any  meeting  of  the  Association,  to  post  on  the  students'  bulletin- 
boards  in  all  the  halls  a  notice  stating  time  of  said  meeting  and 
subject  to  be  discussed.  In  cases  requiring  immediate  or  private 
action  this  regulation  may  be  set  aside. 

9.  The  officers  and  the  Executive  Board  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
annually  in  the  fortnight  before,  or  in  the  fortnight  after  the  Easter 
vacation. 

10. — (a)  Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Association  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(b)  In  cases  of  discipline  or  of  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  a  minority, 
a  majority  consisting  of  three-fourths  of  all  members  shall  be  required. 

11.  To  amend  this  Constitution  a  majority  consisting  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  shall  be  required. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  I.,  II.  and  III.  of  this  Con- 
stitution, a  majority  of  those  members  of  this  Association  who  may  be 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  and  in  the  presence  of  a  quorum 
shall  have  all  executive  and  legislative  powers  not  ]irohibited  in  this 
Constitution,  and  it  may  confer  authority  upon  the  officers  or  upon  the 
Executive  Board,  or  upon  any  Committee  or  Committees  which  it 
maj'  hereafter  constitute. 
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Mr.  a.  E.  WlNSHip,  Boston. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  desired  you  to  stay  to-night  as 
long  as  I  propose  to  talk,  but  I  have  sat  here  for  an  hour  and  a-half 
and  listened  to  these  few  gentlemen,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  I 
should  keep  them  listening  to  me  for  an  hour  and  a-half.  I  have 
v/anted  a  chance  to  speak  to  an  audience  in  this  part  of  the  land 
for  a  time.  I  have  spoken  two  thousand  times  in  the  States  upon 
•education,  and  I  have  been  waiting  ten  years  for  an  opportunity  here. 
I  have  got  the  invitation  but  not  the  opportunity.  They  are  two 
very  different  things,  as  you  can  well  understand  I  wish  ver}' 
much  that  I  could  say  something  to  you  regarding  the  educational 
tendencies  of  the  day,  as  I  see  them  from  a  fairly  good  opportunity  of 
observing  them.  It  has  been  my  privilege  in  the  last  ten  years  to  visit 
nearly  five  thousand  schools  in  more  than  thirty  of  the  States  and 
territories  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  watch 
very  sharply  the  tendencies  as  we  have  seen  them  develop  in  these 
ten  years.  I  see  many  discouraging  signs.  I  think  that  the  one  thing 
I  would  say  to-night  had  I  the  opportunity  would  be  this,  learn  fVom 
the  tendency  of  the  times  to  be  neither  a  crank  nor  a  coneervative. 
I  say  to  you  that  I  am  afraid  of  a  crank.  I  do  not  mean  by  a 
crank  a  man  with  one  idea.  A  crank  never  has  an  idea.  He  gets 
as  far  as  the  "  I,"  and  he  puts  the  dea  before  the  I,  and  he  magnifies 
the  dea  I  tremendously.  He  thanks  the  Lord  every  morning  that  he 
is  the  only  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  knows  enough  to  agj'ee 
with  the  Lord,  and  at  night  he  pats  the  Lord  on  the  back,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  patronizing  way,  and  congratulates  the  Lord  on  knowing  enough 
to  agree  with  him.  I  desire  that  the  educational  world  may  be 
delivered  from  the  crank  first,  last  and  always.  But  of  the  two  if  I 
were  to  choose  between  the  crank  and  the  conservative  I  would  choose 
the  crank. 

The  conservative  is  the  fellow  that  sits  on  the  tail  of  progress  and 
shouts  "  woe  "  from  morning  till  night,  from  the  first  day  of  January  to 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December.  May  the  good  Lord  have  mercy 
on  education  work  when  the  conservative  rules.  But  there  is  an 
opportunity,  and  it  is  a  grand  opportunity,  for  a  man  that  knows 
enough,  and  has  grace  enough,  to  be  neither  a  crank  nor  a  con- 
servative. I  speak  of  the  States  of  which  I  know  much,  and  I  say 
naught  of  your  country,  of  which  I  am  just  taking  my  first  lesson. 
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I  speak  of  the  States  when  I  say  that  we  are  in  great  danger  of 
drifting  from  the  teacher  to  the  specialist  who  do  not  know  how  to 
specialize.  I  respect  and  reverence  the  specialist  who  can  specialize, 
but  I  have  only  contempt  for  the  educationalist  who  presumesta 
be  a  specialist  without  the  brains  or  patience  to  specialize.  And  we 
have  several,  and  are  suffering  in  the  States  from  that  verj-  much,  and 
we  have  only  just -gotten  the  courage,  some  of  us,  to  speak  out  in  meet- 
ing, and  speak  clearly.  We  are  going  to  have  a  very  lively  time  down 
across  the  border  during  the  next  few  years  unless  we  get  on  to  a 
healthier  basis  than  we  have  been  diifting  on  lately.  We  have  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Denver  next  July,  and  I  was^ 
looking  over  the  ])rogrammefor  it.  We  have  twenty-eight  parts  on  the 
programme  proper  for  that  meeting.  There  is  not  on  that  programme 
a  single  kindergartener,  primary  school  teacher,  school  principal,  or 
secondary  school  man.  On  that  programme  there  is  not  a  teacher  that 
represents  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  the  United  States 
represented.  Now  think  what  that  means,  will  3'ou,  just  for  a  minute  ? 
They  are  calling  that  an  association  of  teachers  without  a  teacher  on 
the  programme  out  of  the  twenty-eight  parts. 

Now,  I  speak  with  some  earnestness  when  I  say  that  sve  are  di'ifting 
into  the  magnifying  of  terrible  little  things.^  For  illustration,  some  of 
us  down  there  want  a  child  to  learn  above  a,  or  at  the  most  10,  the 
first  year.  I  once  made  the  remark  that  I  thought  the  average  child 
when  he  came  to  school  knew  5.  I  made  that  remark  in  my  paper,  and 
I  got  a  great  many  letters  from  all  over  the  United  States  telling  me 
that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  talking  about.  Never  had  any  chil- 
dren. We  have  only  six  in  our  family,  that  is  all.  I  have  one  letter  from 
a  principal  in  a  Western  State,  and  if  he  did  not  roast  me  then  it  is  no 
matter.  Some  tin^e  afterwards  I  happened  in  that  school.  When  I  was 
introduced  to  the  principal  he  said,  "  You  don't  remember  me,  do  3'ou  ?  " 
"  No  sir,"  I  said,  "  I  do  not."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  am  the  fellow  that 
roasted  you  for  saying  that  you  thought  a  child  knew  5."  "  Well,"  I 
said,  "  I  think  most  children  do.  Some  children  probably  don't." 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  show  you."  So  he  took  me  down  stairs 
into  the  room  there,  where  the  children  had  been  in  school  within  five 
months,  and  called  up  one  boy  after  another,  and  everj^  one  of  them 
was  ready  to  take  his  oath  that  he  did  not  know  5.  He  knew  4,  he 
knew  3,  he  knew  2,  and  he  Icnew  1,  but  he  did  not  know  5.  One  was 
a  boy  six  years  old — a  large  fellow  for  his  age — and  I  heard  some 
marbles  rattling  in  his  pocket,  and  I  heard  them  calling  him  Johnnie. 
I  said,  "  Johnnie,  how  many  marbles  have  you  got  in  your  pocket.'" 
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He  answered,  "  Thirteen."  I  said,  "  I  will  give  you  a  nickel  for  five  of 
them."  He  replied,  "It  is  a  bargain."  I  got  the  marbles,  he  got  my 
nickel,  and  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  school  principal.  First  he 
looked  at  Johnnie.  "  You  told  me  you  did  not  know  5."  Johnnie 
replied,  "  I  don't,  sir."  He  did  not.  He  would  not  have  known  5  if 
he  had  died  for  it,  because  he  was  not  expected  to.  Now,  we  have  had 
an  amount  of  nonsense  along  that  line  in  the  States  that  I  hope  you 
have  been  delivered  from  in  the  Provinces. 

Now,  I  say  to  you  there  is  coming  another  tendency  grander  than 
that,  and  what  I  should  plead  for  had  I  an  opportunity  here  to-night, 
and  that  is  that  the  schools  should  show  to  you  that  our  children  from 
first  to  last  are  educated  to  deal  with  great  thoughts,  great  lines,  great 
truths,  great  facts.  Let  us  magnify  greatness  for  a  little  while  instead 
of  littleness.  If  w^e  can  face  our  children  toward  ^that  in  literature 
which  is  great,  if  we  can  face  our  children  toward  that  in  nature  which 
is  great,  if  we  can  face  our  children  toward  that  in  history  that  is  great, 
if  we  can  turn  them  towards  greatness  we  need  have  no  anxiety  as  to 
the  outcome  along  any  line  that  our  schools  may  pass.  But  you  can 
never  magnify  the  littleness,  j^ou  can  never  magnify  the  minute,  you  can 
never  magnify  it  so  perfectly  that  you  will  ever  make  great  men,  and 
great  women,  out  of  such  magnifying. 

I  came  here  to-day  to  say  to  you  that  I  believe  there  is  the  dawning- 
of  a  better  life  educationally.  The  highest  life  that  we  have  had  in 
the  United  States,  educationally,  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  the 
emphirical  life,  namely,  the  learning  from  experience,  learning  from 
the  exceptional,  and  we  have  been  going  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  If  anybody  anywhere  had  done  a  little  bit  of  a  thing 
somewhere  that  looked  pretty,  then  everybody  else  did  it,  and  it  was 
the  only  thing  to  do  while  that  thought  lasted.  Then  we  went  back 
from  that  side  to  the  other,  and  we  have  carried  that  to  such  an 
extreme  that  to-day  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  we  have  gone  clear 
around  the  ciicle,  and  we  are  beginning  to  learn  the  things  over  again. 
We  are  beginning  to  do  the  things  that  we  thought  were  wonderful 
ten  years  ago,  and  we  have  started  some  teachers  thinking.  They  are 
now  wonderfully  new.  But  w^e  have  gone  beyond  that  to-da}',  and  I 
believe  we  are  lookinj^  for  the  first  time  for  scientific  foundations.  I 
believe  we  are  to  have  an  education  something  that  is  w'orthy  the 
name  of  psychology  in  its  application.  I  believe  we  are  to  have  some- 
thing that  will  deal  with  the  child  in  his  life,  the  child  in  his 
outreach,  in  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  I  believe  we  should  have 
the  kindergarten  spirit  all  along  the  line.  I  believe  we  should- 
15 
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have  specializing  by  specialists  that  will  mean  something.  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  learn  how  to  put  in  ev^en  the  principles  of  psychology 
such  as  our  friend  here  (Dr.  McLellan)  has  brought  us  to  the  States 
out  of  your  country.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  in  the 
States  have  learned  many  things  from  you  here,  and  we  believe 
to-day  that  we  are  going  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  principle  of  psych- 
ology that  shall  magnify  it — a  psychology  that  shall  be  firm,  that  shall 
make  the  past  the  foundation  of  the  future.  I  believe  that  we  are  going 
to  have  placed  beneath  every  subject  a  psychology  that  shall  deal  with 
fundamentals,  a  psychology  that  shall  not  dissipate  in  thin  air,  but 
shall  go  down  to  the  very  foundations  of  law,  that  shall  make  us 
realize  the  pos.sibilities  that  are  ours. 

I  will  make  a  speech  if  I  do  not  look  out.  "  Go  on."  I  do  not  like 
to  drift  into  a  speech.  I  threw  away  the  speech  I  was  going  to  make, 
and  I  have  been  drifting  on. 

Now,  turning  from  all  this,  I  would  like  to  say  three  things  as 
briefly  as  possible  regarding  teachers  and  their  work. 

First,  the  sole  element  in  a  teacher.  I  believe  the  day  has  come 
when  we  must  realize  that  a  teacher  ought  to  stand  before  her  class 
with  some  power  peculiarly  her  own.  A  teacher  ought  to  develop  a 
power  that  she  has  peculiarly  her  own.  I  can  say  here  that  "  he  "  has 
peculiarly  his  own,  because  you  have  so  many  men  up  here.  But 
down  with  us  we  have  so  few  men  and  so  many  women  that  I  always 
say  "  she  "  when  I  am  talking  to  teachers.  Up  here  you  have  got  the 
thing  turned  round  so  that  I  can  say  "  he." 

We  had  an  experience  in  Pennsylvania  last  year  when  a  man,  a 
Professor  in  one  of  the  Normal  Schools,  had  spoken,  and  he  stepped 
down  from  the  platform  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  and  he  said 
to  a  woman  in  the  audience,  "  You  do  not  remember  me."  "  No,  I  do 
not  remember  you."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  was  so  and  so."  "  What," 
she  said,  "  you  little  so  and  so  ?"  "  Yes,  so  and  so."  "  And  you  went 
to  school  to  me  ?"  "  Yes,  ma'am."  "  And  I  have  had  a  part  in  making 
you  what  you  are  ?"  "  Yes,  ma'am."  "  Well,  now,"  she  said,  with  a 
true  pedagogical  instinct,  "I  want  you  to  tell  me,  Henry,  just  what  it 
was  in  my  teaching  that  did  most  for  you  ?  Don't  you  remember 
anything  ?"  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "  I  do  remember  something."  "  Well, 
tell  me  what  you  remember."  He  replied,  "  That  you  made  us  go 
catercorner  around  the  flower  gardens,  and  would  not  let  us  go  across." 
"  What,"  she  said,  "  is  that  all  you  remember  ?"  "  Yes,  that  is  all  I 
remember  from  you."  And  do  you  know  there  is  many  and  many 
a  teacher  of  whom,  if  they  should   be  honestly  told  by  their  children 
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what  they  remembered  it  would  be  some  little  insignificant  unaccount- 
able thing  that  had  been  impressed  upon  them  by  dint  of  much 
discipline. 

I  would  say  to  you,  teacher,  have  some  power  that  is  your  own — 
magnify  some  power.  Stand  before  your  school  endowed  with  a 
power  to  do  something  in  your  own  way,  and  do  it  well.  I  want  to 
tell  a  little  incident  that  illustrates  this  better  than  any  other 
that  comes  to  u)y  recollection.  Mr.  Howland  of  blessed  memory 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  was  the  most  remarkable  Superintendent  I  ever 
knew  in  my  life.  He  was  always  doing  the  most  unexpected  thing. 
One  day  before  a  week's  vacation  in  April  he  went  into  one  of  the 
large  schools  of  450  boys  built  in  one  of  the  worst  sections  of  the  city, 
and  the  principal  said,  "  Mr.  Howland,  won't  you  read  something  to 
my  boys?"  He  always  had  something  in  his  pocket.  He  had  Evan- 
geline ;  4.50  boys  assembled  in  the  hall,  and  Mr.  Howland  read  Evan- 
geline. When  he  was  through  the  teacher  said,  "  I  want  each  of  you 
after  vacation  to  bring  to  me  something  that  you  read,  something  about 
this  reading.  I  chanced  to  be  there  afterwards,  and  saw  the  pile  of 
papers  upon  the  principal's  desk,  and  had  the  privilege  of  looking 
through  them.  I  was  so  much  interested  in  one  that  I  wanted  to  see 
the  boy  that  wrote  it,  and  I  went  down  and  saw  a  little  Italian  fellow, 
apparently  figuring  for  a  hoodlum.  One  of  those  boys  that  in  clothing 
and  general  appearance  showed  that  he  was  from  one  of  the  worst 
homes  in  the  city.  This  is  what  that  little  Italian  boy  had  written  : 
'•'  I  supposed  so  big  a  man  would  read  very  loud,  but  he  did  not,  that  I 
would  not  hear  anj^thing.  Heard  everything.  Teacher  says  so  much 
about  emphasis  that  I  can't  see  how  he  did  it.  Did  not  do  it  at  all, 
but  oh  my,  didn't  he  make  pictures  stand  out  though.  I  remember 
-everything  he  read  till  I  die."  Then  he  left  two  lines.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  say  what  he  wanted,  and  then  he  added,  "  The  way  that 
man  read  made  me  think  of  God."  Think  of  a  man  who  could  take 
Evangeline  and  read  it  to  450  boys  from  such  a  quarter  of  Chicago. 
I  would  give  more  for  that  personality,  I  would  give  more  for  that 
power  to  read  Evangeline  to  those  boys,  than  of  teaching  them  any 
subject  on  the  face  of  the  globe  in  the  technicality  of  detail. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  say  to  you  teachers,  be  the  leader.  Keep  your 
school  in  your  own  hand  without  lettmg  anybody  know  you  have  it 
there.  Be  a  leader  that  is  ready  for  an  emergenc3\  I  was  at  a  large 
educational  gathering  in  Pennsylvania  last  November  where  1,400 
people  were  assembled.  It  was  a  college  town,  and  the  college 
boys    were    out    of    patience    with    the    leader    of  the  educational 
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assembly,  and  they  were  going  to  make  trouble.  Twenty-five  of  them 
w^ere  massed  over  there.  The  hall  was  deep  and  narrow.  Away  back 
on  the  other  side  in  the  gallery  were  these  twenty-five  boys  massed. 
I  had  spoken.  I  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  programme,  and  I  had 
gotten  through  safely,  very  much  to  my  joy.  I  never  felt  easier  in  my 
life  than  when  I  sat  down  and  had  not  been  broken  up.  The  man 
who  followed  me  was  a  wonderfully  bright  man,  a  wonderfully  effectual 
man.  I  do  not  know  a  man  that  could  take  a  situation  of  that  kind 
better  than  he  could.  He  stood  up  and  introduced  his  sentence.  He 
was  not  through  the  first  sentence  when  from  every  side  the  college 
boys  struck  up  "  Glory  Hallelujah."  Well,  you  can  imagine.  On  the 
platform  was  E.  O.  Excell.  If  you  ever  knew  that  man  you  know 
what  he  is.  The  first  note  had  not  started  out  before  Excell  was  on 
his  feet  and  said,  "  Let  us  all  join,"  and  such  a  singing  I  never  heard 
in  my  life.  When  they  were  through  he  said,  "There,  that  will 
do,  boys,"  and  do  it  did.  That  audience  was  in  his  hands,  and  the 
speaker  went  on  and  nobody  listened  better  than  the  fifty  college 
boys  in  the  gallery. 

I  say  that  in  this  day  of  training — and  we  are  not  getting  too  much 
training — we  can  never  get  away  from  the  necessity  of  leadership,  of 
responsibility  of  leadership,  for  this  personality  we  must  have,  and 
must  have  ever. 

One  other  thought  and  I  am  done.  It  is  that  of  the  accompanist. 
I  want  the  teacher  to  be  an  accompanist,  as  well  as  soloist  and 
leader.  I  do  not  know  but  all  the  accompanists  have  gone  home.  I 
expect  they  have.  They  usuall}^  do  drop  out  you  know  when  the 
performance  gets  fairly  under  way.  I  wish  we  had  one  or  two  of  them 
as  they  would  appreciate  it  better  than  anybody  else.  You  know  the 
accompanist  has  to  carry  the  soloist  with  her  so  as  to  let  the  soloist 
go  up  and  off"  on  any  vagaries  that  he  pleases,  and  then  come  down 
when  he  gets  ready,  and  be  there  to  receive  him.  You  understand 
that,  and  then  you  know  a  soloist  has  another  trick  peculiarly 
his  own.  It  just  dawns  upon  him  that  he  would  like  to  sing 
that  in  another  key  and  wants  to  transpose  while  he  sings — you  know 
how  it  is — and  it  is  always  in  a  difficult  thing  that  he  wishes  her  to 
transpose,  and  she  has  to  do  it.  Now  the  accompanist  never  gets  any 
credit  for  anything,  but  gets  blamed  for  everything  always.  The 
accompanist  has  to  keep  perfectly  quiet  and  perfectly  still.  I  once 
heard  an  accompanist  in  a  large  audience  when  the  soloist  went  off 
and  did  not  know  just  where  he  was  going  to  alight.  When  he 
was   coming   down    the    accompanist    turned  and  said,    "  What   are 
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vou  going  to  do  next  ?"  Well,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  that  man 
never  played  as  accompanist  in  that  city  afterwards.  That  soloist 
was  welcomed  back  there  again,  but  the  accompanist  never.  He 
had  spoken  right  out  in  meeting.  Now  the  teacher  is  the  accom- 
panist of  the  child,  and  must  so  understand  very  largely  her 
position.  Suppose  the  teacher  was  not  allowed  to  speak  out  in  meet- 
ing, suppose  the  teacher  was  expected  when  a  child  goes  off  on  a 
vagary  to  keep  perfectly  quiet,  and  be  ready  to  receive  the  child  when 
he  comes  back,  suppose  he  was,  and  he  ought  to  be.  The  teacher 
is  the  accompanist  of  that  child,  to  buoy  up  with  sympathy,  and 
to  transpose  the  rules  and  regulations  when  it  is  necessary  to  adapt 
them  to  the  child.  The  rules  of  your  schools  are  for  the  children 
in  the  schools,  and  the  children  are  not  for  the  rules.  Now,  let  us 
have  that  understood  distinctl}^  and  let  us  carry  it  out  so  that  we 
■can  sometimes  appreciate  that.  Now,  I  would  not  have  you  allow 
the  children  to  abuse  this,  but  I  would  have  you  distinctly  keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  best  good  of  the  child  always. 

I  hope  you  will  sometime  have  Miss  Coffin  here  to  speak  to  you. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  I  have  ever  known  in  school 
work.  Last  October,  while  I  was  in  Detroit,  I  learned  this  incident 
that  had  occurred  only  a  day  or  two  before.  Miss  Coffin  went  into  the 
school  and  tried  to  teach  them  numbers,  and  tried  very  earnestly,  and 
said,  "Do  you  all  understand  it?"  They  all  understood  it  but  one, 
girl.  She  did  not  raise  her  hand.  "  Don't  you  understand  it?"  "No." 
Then  she  threw  herself  into  it  again,  and  gave  it  with  much  clearness. 
" Do  you  understand  it  now?"  "No."  Then  for  the  third  and  last 
time  she  came  to  the  charge.  She  drew  fresh  illustrations,  new  inspi- 
ration, to  that  girl  alone.  "Do  you  understand  it  now?"  "No." 
Miss  Coffin  wearied  turned  around  and  let  the  thing;  go.  As  soon  as 
the  hour  was  through  she  stepped  around  and  ran  her  arm  around  this 
girl  and  said,  "  Why  did  you  not  understand  it  ?  I  tried  to  make  it 
very  clear."  "  Oh,  I  did  not  care  anything  about  it."  Then  the  child 
burst  out  crying  and  told  her  this  story.  "  My  mother  died  five  weeks 
ago,  and  father  brought  my  two  little  sisters  and  myself  over  here  and 
put  us  in  the  poor  house,  and  said  that  he  would  come  for  us  again, 
and  we  have  been  waiting  and  he  never  came,  so  yesterday  morning  I 
took  my  little  sisters  by  the  hand  and  went  out  and  tried  to  find  our 
old  home,  and  the  woman  sent  a  policeman  after  us,  and  took  us  and 
brought  us  home.  Then  she  punished  us,  and  said  father  was  never 
coming  for  us  any  more,  and  we  had  to  stay  here,  and  I  don't  care 
whether  I  learn  anything  or  not.    But  this  is  the  best  place  I  can  come 
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to  anyway."  Miss  Coffin  motioned  to  the  teacher.  The  teacher  came 
down,  and  she  said,  "  Make  this  place  a  lovely  place  for  this  child. 
See  to  it  that  she  is  happy  here.  See  to  it  that  she  has  all  comforts 
here,"  and  that  girl  had  no  trouble  in  turning  her  thoughts  to  numbers 
or  anything  else  in  the  loving  hand  of  the  teacher  then.  I  say  that 
I  would  rather  be  Miss  Coffin  that  minute  than  to  have  been  Miss 
Coffin  when  she  was  teaching  numbers  so  brilliantly  that  every  child 
understood  it.  Know  this,  be  a  soloist,  be  the  leader,  but  above  all  be 
an  accompanist  of  the  children  that  God  has  placed  in  your  care. 
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Colonel  the  Hon.  James  Baker,  Minister  of  Education,  British 

Columbia. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  of  ofratitude  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ross  for  havingc  col- 
lected  together,  from  all  parts  of  this  great  Dominion,  such  an  important 
assembly  of  teachers  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  evolution  of 
the  human  mind,  in  order  that  we  may  interchange  our  ideas,  and,  let 
us  hope,  advance  our  cause.  We  should  hail  with  keen  pleasure  any 
organization  which  has  for  its  effect  the  bringing  prominently  before 
the  public  that  important  section  of  society,  the  teachers  of  our  Public 
Schools,  because  it  is  a  class  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  calling 
and  the  magnitude  of  its  responsibilities,  should  command  our  deepest 
respect  and  solicitude.  The  teachers  of  our  Public  Schools  are  the  human 
instruments  which  mould  the  brains,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  charac- 
ters, of  the  children  who  are  placed  under  their  charge.  They  are 
indirectly  arbiters  of  the  national  character,  and  it  is,  therefore,  difficult 
adequately  to  measure  the  amount  of  honor  and  dignity  which  should 
be  properly  awarded  to  these  architects  of  human  nature.  I  may 
mention  as  chief  of  their  responsibilities  the  force  of  example,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  far-reaching  forces  which  shape  our  social 
existence,  and  we  cannot  attach  too  much  importance  to  it ;  indeed, 
there  are  few  of  us  who  realize  the  extraordinary  power  which  is  exer- 
cised over  us  by  the  example  of  those  by  whom  we  may  be  surrounded. 
In  illustration,  I  may  mention  the  common  case  of  a  man  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  drink  only  at  his  meals,  but  who  becomes  thrown  into  the 
society  of  others  who  take  their  d links  at  odd  times,  when  he  gradu- 
ally, and  almost  imperceptibly  to  himself,  drops  into  the  same  habit — 
here  then  the  force  of  example  grows  into  a  force  of  habit,  and  when 
that  is  extended  to  a  number  of  individuals  it  becomes  a  force  of 
custom  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  change  ;  and  so  it  is  with 
every  other  habit,  and  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  is  iininfluenced 
by  the  nature  of  his  surroundings. 

But  if  this  is  the  case  with  the  adult,  how  much  more  so  with  young 
children,  whose  brains  are  in  a  receptive  state  of  growth,  ready  and 
eager  to  absorb  impressions  fi'om  surrounding  objects  ? 

Therefore  it  becomes  the  first  duty  of  society  so  to  order  its  educa- 
tional system  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  select  the  most  honorable,  the 
most  able,  and  the  most  refined  of  its  units  as  teachers  of  the  young. 
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Unfortunately  we  find  in  this  country — and,  indeed,  in  every  other 
country — a  small  minority  of  the  people  which  is  averse  to  advanced 
free  education.  It  maintains  that  the  three  R's  are  all  which  are 
required,  and  that  the  public  money  should  not  be  expended  in 
educating  the  people  beyond  that  limited  domain  of  knowledge.  On 
the  other  hand  the  large  majority  of  the  people,  at  least  in  all  civilized 
countries,  fortunately  holds  a  contrary  opinion  ;  it  maintains  that  the 
public  money  cannot  be  better  expended,  nor  with  greater  perm.anent 
profit  to  the  nation,  than  by  cultivating  the  intellect  of  the  child  to  its 
highest  possible  pitch,  in  order  that  it  may  awaken  to  a  perception  of 
its  inherent  faculties,  and  by  a  healthy  application  of  those  derived 
powers  it  may  contribute  in  each  successive  generation  towards  the 
lifting  up  of  humanity  to  a  higher  and  ever  ascending  standard.  And 
in  support  of  that  supposition,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  brain  of 
every  child  is  a  wonderful  myster3^  It  may  contain  within  itself 
hidden  treasures  of  incalculable  value,  which  can  only  be  revealed  by 
careful  education,  and  it  therefore  becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
nation  to  search  for  those  treasures  which  are  born  into  it,  and  which 
are  calculated  to  contribute  so  materially  to  its  prosperity  and  to  its 
-advancement. 

There  is  in  human  nature  an  inherent  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  thirst, 
however,  which  could  not  have  been  satisfied  without  the  assistance  of 
that  great  incubator  of  liberty,  the  printing  press,  which  for  over  400 
years  has  kept  plodding  away  yeav  b}"  year,  and  century  by  century, 
enlai'ging  and  spreading  the  area  of  knowledge.  By  it,  and  through  it, 
all  the  tangled  impediments  in  the  road  to  the  study  of  the  sciences 
were  swept  away,  and  the  laborious  conclusions  of  the  mental  faculties 
of  one  student  were  handed  on  to  hundreds  of  others,  to  be  restudied, 
amplified,  and  multiplied,  until  there  burst  upon  this  nineteenth  century 
all  those  wonderful  discoveries  in  science  which  have  revolutionized 
society  by  practically  annihilating  space,  and  placing  the  whole  of 
civilized  mankind  within  talking  distance  of  each  other. 

As  a  consequence  any  wave  of  emotion  which  affects  a  community 
in  one  part  of  the  world,  is  at  once  transmitted,  with  electrical  rapidity, 
to  every  other  community,  however  distant,  and  the  result  is  a  growing 
uniformity  in  thought,  and  also  in  action,  which  is  gradually  obliterat- 
ing the  boundaries  and  prejudices  of  nationality,  so  that  every  social 
problem  now  becomes  actuated  by  what  I  may  term  a  cosmic  force. 

A  demand  for  free  education  was  the  natural  corollary  to  this  flood 
of  human  sentiment,  the  inherent  thirst  for  knowledge  had  to  be 
-quenched,  and  now  at  the  close  of  this  nineteenth  century,  in  all  the 
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^civilized  countries  of  the  world,  power  is  given  to  ever}^  child  freely  to 
till  up  to  the  very  brim  the  full  measure  of  its  intellectual  capacity. 
Thus,  after  a  lapse  of  over  one  thousand  years,  the  dream,  the  hope, 
■and  the  yearning  of  the  first  apostle  of  free  education  for  the  people,  the 
good  King  Alfred,  has  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  I  may  also 
add  that  the  Utopia  of  that  great  statesman,  philosopher,  philanthro- 
pist, and  martyr  of  the  sixteenth  century  —  Sir  Thomas  More — is 
•already  more  than  half  realized.  Such  are  examples  of  the  persistency 
of  the  evolutionar}-  forces  which  are  shaping  mankind  into  a  higher 
-order  of  being. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  still  only  in  the 
transition  stage  of  this  grand  transformation  scene  between  ignorance 
and  knowledge.  We  have  yet  to  be  educated  in  the  science  of  educa- 
tion, and  we  have  to  submit  to  the  stern  lessons  of  experience  before 
v\^e  can  hope  to  attain  to  anything  approaching  to  perfection. 

Society  is  gradually  awakening  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  grave 
defects  in  that  system  of  general  free  educatipn,  which,  it  must  be 
■confessed,  was  somewhat  hastily  organized — it  is  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  to  grant  to  young  children  the  great  boon  of  a  free  education, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  leave  their  crude  receptive  3'oung  brains 
unsweetened  b}"  any  form  of  religious  instruction,  has  failed  signally 
in  elevating  their  moral  character,  while  the  shameful  sectarian  discord 
which  renders  such  a  course  expedient  is  sapping  the  very  foundations 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Yes,  and  I  have  full  warrant  for  this 
assertion  from  the  very  remarkable  statistics  emanating  from  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Sociology,  which  was  held  in  Paris  last  October, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Lubbock.  In  discussing  the  effect  of 
advanced  free  education  upon  crime,  he  stated  that  since  the  passage  of 
the  Act  of  1870,  for  providing  primarj'  and  secondary  education  in 
England,  the  number  of  children  in  English  free  schools  has  increased 
from  1,500,000  to  5,000,000,  while  the  nundjer  of  persons  in  prison  has 
fallen  from  12,000  to  5,000.  The  yearly  average  of  persons  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  for  the  worst  crimes  has  decreased  from  3,000  to  800  ; 
the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  and  delinquents  has  decreased  from 
14,000  to  5,000;  and  paupers  have  decreased  by  over  fifty  per  cent. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  remarkable  results  have  been  produced 
hy  an  educational  system  which  contains  in  its  curriculum  religious 
instruction  of  an  unsectarian  character.  But  now  let  us  step  across 
tlie  English  Channel  into  France,  where  the  system  of  free  education 
is  quite  a«  elaborate  as  that  of  England,  but  with  this  important 
/exception  ;  there  is  no  rtligious  instruction  of  any  kind.  What  is  the 
16 
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consequence  ?  We  find  that  crime  lias  incieased  hand  in  hand  with 
education.  The  cry  goes  up  that  education  is  fiUinof  the  prisons.  If 
we  turn  to  the  United  States,  to  the  Antipodes,  to  Austraha  and  New 
Zealand,  the  statistics  tell  the  same  same  sad  story,  that  crime  increases 
directly  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  godless  schools.  This  offers 
food  for  very  grave  reflection. 

But  to  descend  from  higher  to  lower  things,  I  may  and,  wuth  regard 
to  education,  that  those  unhealthy  mental  stimulants,  frequent  competi- 
tive examinations,  have  a  tendency  to  engender  conceit  in  place  of 
sound  learning,  and  they  therefore  become  demoralizing  both  to  the 
teachers  and  the  taught.  Then  again,  tiie  multitude  of  subjects  which 
are  frequently  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  students  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  their  young  and  unformed  brains  ;  it  is  equivalent 
to  cramming  into  the  stomach  more  food  than  it  can  possibly  digest. 

We  ought  to  ask  ourselves  this  question  :  What  is  the  object  of 
advanced  free  education  ?  Is  it  not  to  develop  the  latent  talent  of  the 
child  in  order  that  it  may  become  a  citizen  who,  bj'  example  as  well  as 
by  usefulness,  may  benefit  the  societ}^  to  which  either  he  or  she  may 
belong.  The  true  end  of  knowledge  should  be  to  "  provide  a  rich 
storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  for  the  relief  of  man's 
estate."  Therefore,  the  tendency  of  advanced  free  education  should 
be  to  make  the  adult  refined,  that  is,  human  in  the  best  sense  ;  and 
also  practical,  that  is,  capable  of  doing  useful  work.  The  instinct  of 
labor  must  be  cultivated;  our  intellectual  food  must  be  "converted 
into  mental  muscle,  and  not  mental  fat." 

The  two  important  objective  points  which  I  have  enumerated,  can 
only  be  reached  hj  the  student  through  force  of  example,  derived 
principally  from  the  conduct  of  the  teacher,  and  also  by  a  curriculum 
which  comprises  practical  with  theoretical  instruction.  The  eye,  the 
ear  and  the  hand  must  unite,  in  order  to  form  and  fashion  the  brain. 
Thanks,  largely,  to  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  Hon  Mr.  Ross,  the 
school  system  of  Ontario  approaches  very  nearly  to  perfection  in  this 
respect,  and  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  the  people  of  British 
Columbia  will  recofjnize  the  wreat  advantages  which  accrue  from  such 
a  system,  and  that,  although  it  must  of  necessity  cost  money,  still  it  is 
the  truest  economy  in  the  end,  because  the  greatest  results  are  obtained 
for  the  money  which  is  expended. 

The  great  reproach  which  is  cast  upon  the  educational  system  of  the 
present  age  is  that  it  tends  to  over-educate  the  children,  and  to  render 
many  of  them  unfit  for  the  avocations  into  wdiich  they  have  been  born, 
and  that   they   fail   to    recognize   the   dignit}-  of  labor,  whether  it  bfv 
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that  of  the  hand  or  of  the  head.  If  such  were  really  to  be  the  result  of 
advanced  free  education,  why,  it  would  be  better  to  abolish  it  alto- 
gether. But  it  is  not  so  ;  experience  has  shown  that  such  a  result 
arises  from  the  faults  of  the  system,  and  not  necessarily  as  a  sequence 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

You,  in  Ontario,  with  your  admirably  organized  kindergartens,  tech- 
nical schools,and  schools  of  practicalscience,have  shown  conclusively  that 
properly  organized  advanced  free  education  can  turn  out  highly  practical 
men  and  women.  Indeed,  it  is  being  generall}'  acknowledged  all  the 
world  over  that  technical  education  tends  to  strengthen  the  brain,  and 
gives  to  it  greater  power  for  understanding  theory  and  adapting  it  to 
practice. 

But  no  matter  what  curriculum  may  be  devised,  it  must  prove 
abortive  unless  it  is  administered  by  instructors  who  possess  a  special 
training  and  adaptability  for  the  important  task  which  is  committed 
to  their  charge.  Ontario  has  recognized  the  paramount  importance  of 
a  special  training  for  teachers,  by  the  establishment  of  your  admirable 
Normal  Schools,  which  compare  favorably  with  the  best  of  similar 
establishments  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  training  of  a  teacher  should  be  devoted  to  a 
special  study  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  I  use  the  term 
brain  in  this  case  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  as  indica- 
ting the  seat  of  intelligence.  Taking  it  in  that  sense,  the  teachers 
of  oui-  Public  Schools,  so  soon  as  they  step  upon  the  very  threshold 
of  their  labors,  find  themselves  confronted  with  a  whole  congeries  of 
mysteries — a  multitude  of  brains  ;  all  of  them  in  a  state  of  growth  ; 
each  of  them  differing  from  the  other  ;  all  of  them  sensitive  to  the 
lightest  touch  ;  each  of  them  capable  of  being  moulded — like  a  piece 
of  potter's  clay — into  either  an  attractive  or  a  repulsive  form  ;  and 
all  of  them  requiring  the  greatest  skill  and  judgment  in  the  marshal- 
ling of  their  varying  eccentricities. 

Truly,  it  is  no  light  task,  and  it  is  one  which  ought  to  be  approached 
with  the  greatest  gravity  and  sense  of  responsibility.  The  brain  is 
such  a  mystery  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  when  its  powers  commenced 
or  when  they  will  end.  It  is  a  part  of  the  evolution  of  life  ;  of  that 
life  which  science  has  taught  us  is  common  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  which  has  been  reduced  in  its  visible  form  to  the  proto- 
plasm or  first  germ,  out  of  which  the  multitude  of  living  things  has^ 
sprung  and  is  springing,  ever  moving  onwards  towards  some  mysterious 
end  which  is  beyond  our  ken.  It  has  merely  been  i-evealed  to  us  so 
far  that  this  being  which  we  call  life,  the  change  from   inorganic  into- 
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organic  matter,  commences  in  every  case  with  the  protoplasm  or  first 
oerra,  and  then  spreads  by  innumerable  channels  away  and  away  into 
higher  and  ever  higher  existences,  until,  with  infinity  of  time,  it  shall 
touch  the  ver}'  hem  ot"  the  garment   of  the  Almighty. 

With  our  limited  knowledge,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  there  are 
secret  chambers  in  our  brains,  secret  and  unknown  to  those  who 
surround  us — yes,  and  secret  and  unknown  even  to  ourselves,  and  they 
can  only  be  unlocked  and  revealed  by  the  key  of  temptation  or  of 
circumstance,  whenever  it  ma}^  come ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  us  who 
•can  foretell,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  what  his  or  her  conduct  will 
be  whenever  that  special  temptation  or  circumstance  shall  arise.  There- 
fore it  becomes  us  to  be  very  charitable  in  our  judgments. 

But  the  greater  the  mystery  of  the  brain,  the  greater  the  necessity 
for  the  graduating  trainers  of  it,  the  teachers  of  the  370ung,  to  study 
its  composition  and  to  search  for  light  and  knowledge  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  fashion  it  into  its  highest  form. 

There  is  an  instinct  in  human  nature  that  whispers  to  us  of  a  higher 
existence.  We  talk  of  angels,  and  in  doing  so  we  picture  an  existence 
beyond  ourselves.  The  nations  worship  inteimediate  dieties,  such  as 
Brahma,  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Christ,  and  Mohammed,  and  in 
each  and  every  case  the  ideal  is  something  superior  to  anything  which 
is  attained  by  existing  humanity. 

This  beautiful  ideal — the  spiritual  co-efficient  which  actuates  the 
mechanism  of  humanity — is  the  force  which  is  evoluting  mankind  into 
a  higher  order  of  being,  and  religion,  irrespective  of  sect,  is  its  hand- 
maid. But  there  is  a  counter-force  in  operation,  namely,  the  gravitation 
of  humanity  towards  its  lower  order  of  existence.  There  is  a  heaven, 
and  there  is  a  hell.  Evolution  beckons  us  towards  the  former  ;  devolu- 
tion drags  us  towards  the  latter ;  and  between  these  two  contending 
forces,  there  exists  that  m3^sterious  power  in  human  nature  to  which 
Ave  give  the  name  of  "  free-will."  It  is  a  force  whicli  it  is  exceedingly 
diflacult  to  define,  yet  we  are  all  of  us  conscious  of  its  possession 
because  it  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  a  lunatic  and  a  man 
who  is  responsible  for  his  own  actions.  The  man  who  has  no  volition 
over  his  actions  is  termed  a  lunatic ;  but  any  degree  of  will  power 
which  a  sane  man  may  possess,  must  be  exerted  either  to  exalt  or  lower 
him  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  according  as  it  is  the  resultant  of  the 
component  forces  which  actuate  him. 

These  component  forces  are  not  constant  throughout  his  life,  but  they 
vary  in  direction  and  magnitude  according  to  the  impressions  produced 
upon  his  brain  by  surrounding  and  accumulating  circumstances. 
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We  may,  perhaps,  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  problem  by 
supposing  the  case  of  an  infant,  born  of  highly  intelligent  and  refined  ■ 
parents,  being  placed  at  its  birth,  if  it  were  possible,  in  the  societ}'  of 
gorillas  or  chimpanzees,  to  be  suckled,  reared,  and  brought  up  by  them 
alone  until  it  became  adult.  The  antecedent  probability  is  that  such 
an  adult  would  be  bestial  in  its  habits  and  manners,  and  also  in  its 
language,  if  it  had  any  ;  but,  mark  you,  not  to  the  same  degree  as  its 
associate  gorillas  or  chimpanzees — and  why  not?  On  account  of  its- 
inherited  faculties.  But  if  the  same  infant  were  placed  at  its  birth 
under  instructors,  and  in  a  society  of  the  highest  refinement,, 
morality,  and  intelligence,  it  would,  as  an  adult,  be  incomparably 
superior  to  its  gorilla-reared  simulacrum.  In  either  case  the  brain  would 
be  fashioned  by  the  impress  of  surrounding  circumstances,  and  its 
reverbatory  power  would  be  proportioned  accordingly. 

Hei-ein  lies  the  grave  responsibility  which  attaches  to  a  teacher  of 
the  young,  because  it  is  in  the  power  of  an  instructor,  by  virtue  of  his 
matured  will  force,  to  impress  the  young  and  immature  brains  commit- 
ted to  his  charge  in  such  a  manner  as  will  either  exalt  or  lower  their 
inherited  faculties.  In  point  of  fact,  the  awful  responsibility  is  cast 
upon  the  teacher  of  graduating  the  scale  of  humanity.  Surel}^,  then, 
it  is  incumbent  on  society  to  take  special  care  that  the  teachers  of  our 
Public  Schools  become  adepts  in  the  diagnosis  of  brain  power. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  step  towards  obtaining  such  a  know- 
ledge should  consist  in  the  study  of  embryology  of  heredity,  of  anatomy 
and  neurology,  because  it  is  impossible  intelligently  to  diagnose  brain 
power  unless  we  understand  something  about  the  sources  of  its  produc- 
tion. So  soon  as  that  knovdedge  is  acquired,  the  second  step  should  be 
for  the  graduating  teachers  to  study,  under  specially  trained  experts, 
the  methods  of  the  application  of  such  knowledge  to  diagnosis  of  brain 
power  of  young  children. 

The  study  of  Embryology  has  advanced  greatly  in  the  last  few  decades, 
and  it  has  clearly  revealed  to  us  the  intimate  connection  which  exists 
between  man  and  all  placental  animals.  Researches  into  heredity 
confirm  this  connection  by  detecting  certain  inherited  habits  and  instincts 
which  are  common  to  man  and  the  nearest  approach  to  man  in  the  lower 
order  of  animals,  namely,  the  ape.  The  study  of  anatomy  and  neu- 
rology teach  us  how  impressions  upon  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  skin 
are  transmitted  by  the  nervous  system  to  the  highly  sensitive  brain, 
where  they  are  stored  up  according  to  its  varying  capacity  and  quality, 
in  oi'der  that  they  may  afterwards  be  reverberated  by  that  mysterious 
power  which  we  call  memory.     All  these  scientific  studies  have  taught 
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US,  by  the  process  o£  induction  and  deduction,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  indentations  upon  and  the  reverberations  from  the  brain,  that 
intelligence  is  measurable  by  the  capacity  and  peculiar  convolutions  of 
the  brain. 

For  example,  the  brain  of  the  lowest  order  of  man  is  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  brain  of  the  highest  order  of  ape.  Yes,  but  Ave  cannot 
take  much  comfort  out  of  that,  because  we  find  that  the  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  brains  of  the  highest  and  lowest  order  of  man  is  far 
greater  than  that  which  exists  between  the  lowest  order  of  man  and  the 
highest  order  of  ape.  Again,  the  span  of  intelligence  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  order  of  ape  is  far  greater  than  that  which  exists 
between  man  and  the  ape.  For  a  long  period  it  was  suj)posed  that  certain 
peculiar  portions  of  the  brain,  known  under  their  scientific  nomenclature 
as  the  posterior  lobe,  the  posterior  cornu,  and  the  hi))pocampus  minor, 
were  peculiar  to  man  and  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  ape ;  and  that 
profound  scientist,  Professor  Owen,  under  whose  instruction,  by-the-bye, 
I  had  the  great  honor  of  being  placed, held  to  that  oi)inion  to  his  dyingda}^ 
But,  alas  !  even  that  comfort  is  now  denied  us,  because  the  more  exact 
researches  of  Professor  Huxley  and  other  scientific  celebrities  have 
proved  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  that  these  peculiar  properties  of 
the  brain  are  to  be  found  in  the  ape  as  well  as  in  man.  There  are 
certain  inherited  habits  and  tendencies  between  man  and  the  ape  which 
are  worthy  of  mention. 

In  studying  the  habits  of  gorillas  and  chimpanzees,  it  was  observed 
that  they  make  their  beds  at  night  in  trees,  with  sticks  and  leaves,  and 
that  they  are  very  particular  about  their  nightcaps.  I  use  the  term 
nightcap  in  its  literal  and  not  in  its  spirituous  sense.  .  Well,  they  cover 
their  bodies  with  leaves,  and  particularly  their  heads,  and  they  sleep 
with  the  hand  under  the  head,  palm  upwards.  Now,  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  children  and  also  adult  human  beings  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  place  the  hand  under  the  head  upon  going  to  sleep,  even 
though  they  may  have  soft  feather  pillows  to  rest  it  upon  ;  and,  moreover, 
I  can  strongly  recommend  any  of  my  hearers  who  may  suffer  from 
insomnia,  to  try  placing  the  hand  under  the  head,  palm  upv.ards,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  will  go  off  comfortably  to  sleep,  but  whether 
they  will  dream  of  their  gorilla  ancestors,  I  am  not  prepared  to  predict. 
Then,  again,  the  prehensile  tendency  in  the  hands  of  infants,  and  the 
peculiar  love  for  climbing  trees,  which  is  common  to  bo3^s  and  girls 
alike,  all  point  to  inherited  tendencies  from  our  simian  ancestors. 

There  is  a  wild  tribe  of  men  called  Veddahs  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
who  have  no  fixed  habitations,  and  who  make  their  beds  at  night  in 
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trees  with  sticks  and  leaves,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  gorillas 
^nd  chimpanzees.  Then,  again,  the  love  of  sport,  which  is  so  strong  in 
some  natures  (I  have  it  myself),  is  probably  inherited  from  primitive 
man,  when  the  suj)ply  of  food  was  dependent  upon  the  sportsman,  and 
lie  became  renowned  in  proportion  to  his  success.  Again,  the  taste  for 
keeping  game  until  it  becomes  high,  probably  dates  back  to  primitive 
ages,  when  it  was  necessary  to  hang  venison  and  other  kinds  of  game 
in  trees  or  caves  for  future  use. 

But  if  all  these  iidierited  habits  and  tendencies  still  cling  to  us  after 
-a  lapse  of  countless  ages  of  time,  how  much  stronger  and  more  varied 
must  those  tendencies  be  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  numerous 
and  more  recent  ancestors,  and  how  complicated  the  growing  brain  of 
-a  young  child  must  be  when  it  is  pregnant  with  inherited  tendencies 
utterly  unsuited,  maybe,  for  the  circumstances  into  which  that  child 
has  been  born. 

Hence  the  care  and  caution  which  are  necessary  in  diagnosis  of  brain 
power,  and  brain  tendencies,  and  the  patience  and  perseverance  whicli 
are  required  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  divert 
the  growth  of  the  Jbrain  into  the  most  elevating  channels. 

To  show  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  cai'e  and  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  I  will  give  a  case  which  came  under  my  own 
notice.  It  was  that  of  a  boy  at  one  of  our  great  Public  Schools  in 
England,  who,  although  a  good  boy  in  other  respects,  was  so  densely 
stupid  that  the  masters  could  do  nothing  with  him.  A  consultation 
was  held,  and  it  was  determined  to  ask  the  boy's  parents  to  remove 
him  from  the  College.  The  house  tutor  went  to  inform  him  of  the 
decision,  and  to  his  astonishment  found  the  boy  in  the  College  library 
and  museum  absorbed  in  a  deep  work  upon  Natural  History.  Investi- 
gation proved  that  the  greater  part  of  the  boy's  play  hours  had  been 
passed  in  the  library  and  museum  studying  works  on  Natural  History. 
The  house  tutor  asked  that  the  decision  for  the  bo3^'s  removal  might  be 
rescinded,  and  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  take  him  in  hand.  Ha  did 
so,  and  set  liim  to  work  on  Natural  History  and  Science,  and  immediately 
the  latent  talent  was  evoked,  the  special  inherited  impress  upon  the 
brain  at  once  responded  to  the  call,  and  so  far  from  its  being  necessary  to 
remove  that  boy  from  the  College,  he  became  one  of  its  most  brilliant 
ornaments.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  boy's  thoughts  were  so  concentra- 
ted upon  his  one  talent,  that  he  became  absent  and  oblivious  to  other 
impressions ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  mind  get  free  play  upon  its  special 
<3hatmel  than  it  at  once  relieved  the  repressing  force  upon  his  other 
faculties,  and  left  them  at  liberty  to  expand.     Had  it  not  been  for  the 
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care  and  patience  of  his  house  tutor,  the  whole  tenor  of  that  boy's  life 
misjht  have  been  chanoed. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  meet  the  efforts  of  a  tencher 
is  diagnosis  of  the  neurological  symptoms  of  his  pupils.  The  child  is 
full  of  emotions,  the  immature  buds  of  character,  and  any  rough  or 
inconsiderate  treatment  of  such  emotions  inay,  in  some  cases,  ruin  a 
child's  character  for  life.  The  nervous  systems  of  some  children,  and 
also  of  adult  human  beings,  are  so  extremely  sensitive  that  the}-  require 
to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  judgment  and  circumspection.  In 
illustration  of  how  sensitive  some  nervous  systems  may  be  to  exterior 
vibrations,  I  will  mention  the  case  of  a  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
who  was  an  accomplished  musician.  She  married  a  man  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  stone  deaf.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  could  appreciate 
her  music,  and  always  knew  when  she  was  playing  in  the  same  room, 
even  when  he  had  his  back  turned  towards  her.  In  this  case  the  waves 
of  sound  must  have  vibrated  a  highly  sensitive  nervous  system  and  set 
it  in  motion. 

We  ourselves  experience  something  similar  in  the  case  of  sad  or  lively 
music.  Why  do  we  call  it  sad  or  lively  ?  On  account  of  the  vibrations 
produced  upon  our  nervous  system  by  the  differing  waves  of  sound. 

There  are  attractions  and  repulsions  in  human  nature  which  we  all 
of  us  experience,  but  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  them,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  vary  in  a  large  degree  according  to  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  nervous  s3'stem  of  the  people  concerned.  Beauty  of  face  and 
beauty  of  form  act  upon  the  eye,  and  thence  by  the  nervous  system  to 
the  brain  ;  but  the  same  face  or  form  may  affect  different  people  in  very 
varying  degrees. 

There  is  a  force  we  call  sympathy,  which  is  highly  attractive  when 
it  meets  a  similar  indent  upon  another  brain.  Children  and  dogs  are 
quick  in  discerning  this  force,  and  in  responding  to  it.  Instances  might 
be  multiplied  by  the  thousand  to  prove  how  extremely  sensitive  the 
brain  is  to  impressions  from  surrounding  circumstances,  and  how  it 
may  be  exalted  or  lowered  according  to  the  nature  of  the  impiessing 
objects. 

But  is  not  this  the  best  possible  argument  we  could  have  in  favor  of 
advanced  free  education  for  the  people  ? 

Because  the  higher  the  education  of  each  unit  of  society,  the  gi'eater 
must  be  the  elevating  force  of  surrounding  circumstances,  there  is  a 
reflex  action  between  brain  and  brain. 

A  unit  of  society  is  surrounded  by  other  units,  each  of  them  posses- 
sing a  reverberatory  power    of  brain.     If  the  brain  of  each    unit    of 
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society  is  indented  by  a  force  which  is  opposed  to  tlie  gravitation  of 
humanity  towards  its  lower  order  of  existence,  then  the  reverberatoiy 
power  of  the  brains  of  the  whole  of  society  must  tend  to  raise  human- 
ity up  the  scale  of  evolution,  and  vice  versa.  Therefore,  the  greater 
number  of  brains  which  are  properly  indented  the  greater  must  be  the 
elevating  force  of  surrounding  circumstances,  and  the  higher  humanity 
must  rise  in  the  scale  of  evolution. 

But  it  is  education,  properly  organized,  which  indents  the  bi'ain  on 
the  upward  scale,  hence  the  paramount  importance  of  a  general 
education  of  the  highest  order. 

Exception  may  possibly  be  taken  to  a  portion  of  m}'  argument  on 
the  plea  that  it  tends  to  reduce  human  thought  and  human  action  down 
to  a  mere  scientific  formula,  and  that  it  does  not  leave  room  for  the 
ethics  of  religion  with  all  their  beautiful  emotions  and  holy  aspira- 
tions. 

But  I  think  that  a  little  consideration  should  dispel  such  an  erroneous 
conclusion,  because,  although  the  revelations  of  science  have  undoubt- 
edly taught  us  that  man  is  only  a  function  in  a  long  scale  of  evolution, 
a  mere  speck  on  the  boundless  expanse  of  creation,  still  the  very  fact 
of  his  being  a  function  in  evolution  must  assure  him  that  he  has  had  a 
past,  that  he  has  a  present,  and  that  he  will  have  a  future. 

He  recognizes,  by  virtue  of  his  undoubted  inherited  tendencies,  his 
intimate  connection  with  the  past ;  he  experiences  a  power  of  free  will 
for  his  guidance  under  the  circumstances  of  the  present;  and  he  should 
therefore  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  continuity  of  his  existence  in 
the  future.  To  my  mind  there  could  not  be  a  more  beautiful  manifes- 
tation of  the  analogy  between  science  and  religion  than  our  own  pure 
Christian  faith. 

The  man  Christ  appears  among  men,  is  seen  by  them,  speaks  to  them, 
reveals  to  them  in  His  own  person  a  higher  aspect  of  humanity,  a 
Godhead,  and  then  disappears  along  the  path  of  evolution,  beckoning 
to  His  fellowmen  to  follow  Him. 

God  made  man  in  His  own  image.  Is  not,  then,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  the  verisimilitude  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  ?  The  Father 
i^  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  and  j^et  there  are 
not  three  Gods,  but  one  God. 

So,  also,  there  is  the  man  God  of  the  future,  the  man  of  the  pi'esent, 
and  the  man  of  the  past,  and  yet  there  are  not  three  men,  but  one  man, 
who  is  ever  ascending  the  path  of  e\'olution. 

But  I  must  not  detain  you  any  longer,  I  have  endeavored,  I  fear 
but  imperfectly,  to  emphasize  the  grave  responsibility  which  attaches 
17 
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to  a  teacher  of  the  young  ;  to  point  out  that  the  brain  of  every  child 
which  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  teacher,  is  pregnant  with 
inherited  tendencies,  coupled  with  a  power  of  free  will  which  may  be 
directed,  by  a  stronger  and  moi^e  matured  will  force,  towards  either  a 
hiofher  or  lower  standard  of  humanity,  according  to  the  degeee  of  iudg- 
ment  which  is  observed  in  diagnosis  of  brain  power  ;  that  the  higher 
the  education  of  each  unit  of  society,  the  greater  must  be  the  elevating 
force  of  surrounding  circumstances  ;  and  that  it  therefore  becomes  the 
bounden  duty  of  society  to  endeavor  to  raise  each  of  its  units  to  the 
highest  possible  level. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  an  obligatory  part  of  human  effort  to  give 
a  due  portion  of  its  labor  in  the  form  of  taxation  in  order  to  provide 
the  most  efficient  organization  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Turn- 
ing, then,  to  those  who  would  mete  out  to  the  rising  generation  but  a 
mere  pittance  of  education  in  the  form  of  the  three  R's  ;  who,  conscious 
of  their  own  knowledge,  would  selfishly  grudge  a  similar  measure  to 
their  poorer  brethren;  who  would  cast  the  welfare  of  our  poorer 
ciiildren  upon  the  wayward  element  of  chance  ;  who  maintain  that 
we  should  not  sow  now,  because,  forsooth,  we  cannot  reap  now.  To 
such  as  those  I  would  say,  in  the  words  of  one  of  America's  deepest 
thinkers  : — 

Rich  is  the  harvest  from  the  tields 
Which  bounteous  nature  kindly  yields, 
But  fairer  growths  enrich  the  soil 
Ploughed  deep  with  thought's  unwearied  toil, 
In  Jjearning's  broad  domain. 
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SOME  PEDAGOGIC  FALLACIES. 
J.  M.  Harper,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.E.I.S.,  Quebec. 

The  spirit  of  progress  is  born  of  man's  inherited  tendency  to  find 
fault.  It  ought  not  to  be  \s  father  to  the  fiat  let  it  be  othertuise.  All 
fault-finders,  however,  are  not  of  the  faith  that  longs  for  improvement. 
The  co-ordination  of  all  complaining  is  no  doubt  a  great  social  force  ; 
but  there  is  in  it  no  germ  of  progress  until  the  desire  for  bettering 
things  becomes  associated  with  it.  The  spirit  of  progress  is  a  spirit  of 
rectification.  The  man  who  never  reaches  beyond  the  mere  raising  of 
an  objection  is  as  much  a  fool  for  his  pains  as  the  man  who  is  ever 
crying  for  a  change  and  calling  it  progress.  The  true  pioneer  is  made 
of  better  stuff.  He  neither  defies  criticism  nor  shuns  it,  but  is  ever 
ready  to  make  of  his  mistakes  the  rungs  that  lead  to  the  higher 
successes. 

And  so  has  it  been  with  any  age  of  progress.  It  is  only  when  such 
an  age  has  dared  to  own  up  to  its  mistakes,  has  run  from  the  dogmatism 
that  would  crucify  criticism,  has  come  to  terms  with  itself,  that  it  ha;S 
left  its  mark  for  good  on  the  centuries.  And  if  the  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century  be  the  most  progressive  of  all  ages,  as  it  is  ever 
boasting  itself  to  be,  and  has  about  it,  more  than  any  of  its  predecessors 
has  had,  this  bravery  of  self-examination  and  rectification,  the  educa- 
tionist, like  the  statesmen,  the  financier,  the  scientist  and  the  engineer 
of  our  latter  day-progress,  may  surely  find  warrant  for  pausing  in  the 
strides  he  has  made,  to  examine  whether  what  is  being  done  to  make 
the  present  and  the  coming  generation  better,  is  the  right  way  of  going 
about  it. 

And  here  in  presence  of  this  intelligent  assembly,  an  assembly  of 
Canadians  drawn  from  all  parts  of  our  fair  Dominion,  it  is  surely  safe 
enough  to  ask  if  we  are  as  one  in  this  matter.  A  great  work  has  been 
marked  out  for  this  Dominion  Association  of  ours  to  accomplish,  the 
maturing  of  a  professional  sympathy,  the  development  of  a  common 
pedagogic  that  is  expected  to  end  in  something  even  more  tangible 
than  a  common  pedagogic.  Nor  is  this  "  something  more  tangible  "  far 
to  seek,  in  view  of  what  has  been  called  the  seeming  failure  of  the 
political  forces  of  1867  to  mature  our  provincial  sympathies  into  the 
true  national  plebiscite  we  are  ever  longing  for.  For  if  it  be  proper  to 
ask  why  the  Nova  Scotian  trader  is  as  much  of  a  Nova  Scotian  as  he 
was  previous  to  Confederation,  may  we  not  also  ask  why  a  teacher  of 
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the  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces  east  or  west  has  as  weak  a  profes- 
sional claim  in  the  provinces  of  the  interior  of   (^anada  as  a  Russian 
would  have  in  Prussia  or  an  Irishman  in  France.     Yes,  we  may  surely 
pause  at  the  threshold  of  our  search  for  pedagogic  fallacies,  to  put  the 
question  in  all  seriousness,  as   I   put  it  at   our  last   meeting   of  this 
Association.   "  Why  am  I  not  directly  eligible  to  take  charge  of  a  school 
in  Ontario  ? "  asks  the  certificated,  Normal  School  trained   teacher  of 
New   Bi-unswick,  and    the    answer  comes  perhaps  from  our   Ontaria 
brethren  here  assembled  in  a  majority,  "  Foi'  the  same  reason  that  we 
are  not  directly  eligible  for  appointment   in    New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  or  Quebec."'     But  why  should   this   be 
so  ?     Is  it  professional  prejudice  or  pedagogic  pride  that  bars  the  way 
to  reciprocity  ?     Is  it  lack  of  faith  in  one  another  ?     Is  it  lack  of  faith 
in  ourselves  ?     There  is  a  professional  fallacy  lurking  somewhere   as 
the  cause  of  such  a  state  of  afl'airs  ;  for  while  there  possibly  may   be 
the    shadow    of   a   doubt   about  the   examined   of  the   so-called  poor 
benighted  province  from  which  I  hail,  no  one  will  surely  dare  say  that 
an  Ontario  teacher  (one  who  has  passed  his  examinations,  professional 
and  literary),  can  for  a  moment  be  thought  incapable  of  taking  charge  of 
any    school    in  any  of  our  provinces.     If  any  of  you,  in   an  unwise 
impulse,  would  for  a  moment  venture  to  think  otherwise,  you  should 
only  meet  some  of  the  Ontarians  who  "  come  over  to  help  us  "  at  times, 
and  you  would  soon  be  convinced  that  they  are  not  only  able  to  take 
charge  of  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  of  our  schools,  but  of  our  Prin- 
cipals, Inspectors  and  Superintendents  besides.     Of  course  in  saying 
this  I  am  merely  joking  about  Ontario  teachers  in  presence  of  so  many 
Ontario  teachers — whom  I  would  not  care  to  offend — and  about  us  poor 
benighted  Quebecers  as  well,  remember,  seeing  I  have  to  return  home 
again.     But  what  of  the  fallacy  ?     No,  not  the  fallacy  under  which  the 
Ontario  teacher  labors  when  he  comes  to  Quebec,  but  the  fallacy  that 
keeps  us  apai't  as  teachers  within  one  nationalit}^     It  is  reassuring  to 
learn  that  this  Association,  seeking  a  practical  outlet  for  its  counsels, 
has  already  taken  steps  to  bring  about  an  assimilation  of  our  intei'ests  in 
this  respect.     What  the  final  issue  may  be  of  such  a  movement,  judici- 
ously continued,  is  perhaps  by  some  not  easy  to  forsee.     But  what   it 
ought  to  realize  for  our  Dominion,  tending  seemingly  nation  wards,  is  a 
theme  the  most  of  us  vrould  not  be  loathe  to  enter  upon.     The  burdens 
laid  upon  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster  are  perhaps  already  grievous 
enough  to    be  borne,  and  it  is  urged  against  the  many  educational 
reformers  of  the  present  time,  that  the  exceptions  they,  in  their  turn, 
urge  against  our  systems  of  public  instruction  and  courses  of  study. 
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seem  to  focus  on  some  additional  subject  or  pet  routine  they  are  anxious 
to  have  introduced.  But  the  reforms  that  would  arise  were  the 
experienced  teachers  of  one  province  to  have  ready  acceptance  in  any 
of  the  provinces,  would  reduce  the  burdens  of  the  school  if  there  is  any- 
thing beneficial  in  the  process  of  assimilation.  The  faddist  from  New 
Brunswick  would  have  the  conceit  taken  out  of  his  fads  when  he  came 
to  Ontario,  while  the  Ontario  man,  when  he  came  to  Quebec,  would 
have  to  take  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets  out  of  sheer  i-espect  if  not 
from  industr3\  in  fact  there  would  be  little  or  no  room  for  the  faddist 
whose  only  faith  in  the  novelty  he  crows  and  croons  over,  is  in  the 
declaration  that  it  has  been  introduced  elsewhere.  The  pedagogic 
necessities  would  have  to  be  I'espected  as  paramount  in  every  discus- 
sion over  school  reform.  The  true  function  of  the  school  would  less 
frequently  be  Jost  sight  of  in  the  craving  for  change.  Assimilation 
would  lead  to  consolidation,  and  consolidation  would  help  the  national 
tendencies  of  our  populations.  In  a  word,  the  schools  and  the  school- 
masters of  our  Dominion,  without  the  ])rospect  of  having  imposed  on 
them  additional  burdens,  would  become  agencies  in  developing  that 
community  of  thought  and  national  feeling  which  has  the  minimum  of 
£L  provincial  penchant  about  it.  And  if  the  republic  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  something  which  a  remote  posterity  only  may  see,  may  it 
not  be  for  some  of  us  to  hail  the  organization  of  a  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Education  which,  while  it  disturbs  no  provincial  constitutional  rights, 
may  foster  the  pedagogic  principles  on  which  every  system  of  public 
instruction  ought  to  rest. 

In  my  desire ~  to  emphasize  the  chief  of  our  modern  pedagogic 
fallacies,  for  I  am  afraid  I  shall  only  have  time  to  emphasize  one  of 
them,  I  shall  have  to  handle  tlie  fallacy  of  the  non-professional  first. 
In  taking  into  consideration  the  introduction  of  any  school  reform,  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  what  can  legitimately  be  expected  from 
school-woik.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  proper  function  of  the 
school  and  its  padegogic  necessities  must  never  be  overlooked.  The 
story  of  the  scourging  in  the  temple  was  a  year  or  two  ago  repeated 
in  Chicago,  when,  if  you  remember,  the  great  educational  reform  of 
the  moment  was  the  refor-m,  or  rather  the  dismissal,  of  the  so-called 
educational  reformers,  who  for  years  had  flourished  and  fattened  barna- 
cle-like by  encumbering  the  school  system  of  that  city  with  their 
specialisms  ;  and  was  theie  a  man  of  us  who  did  not  rejoice  at  the 
clean  sweep  that  was  made  of  the  fad -worshippers  i  The  only  regret 
is  that  the  thong  of  the  scourge  was  not  long  enough  to  reach  down 
our  way  here,  into  some  of  the  city  corners  of  our  Dominion,  and  leave 
its  mark  on  the  what  I  have  called  the  fallacy  of  the  non-professional. 
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Such  a  fallacy  has  its  root  in  the  cry  of  the  self-made  man,  that  in 
providing  an  education  for  all,  we  are  overdoino-  it.  The  ideal  of  our 
education  is  pitched  too  high.  We  are  draining  the  ambitions  of  our 
young  men  avvaj'  from  the  farm  and  the  workshop,  Manual  labor 
has  become  incompatible  with  dignit}^  of  living  and  respectability. 
Even  our  public  men  are  full  of  the  storj^  A  gentleman  lately  honored 
by  the  Queen,  a  prospective  provincial  premier,  a  respectable  wholesale 
merchant,  a  reputable  bridge  contractor,  and  a  city  alderman,  have  all 
dinned  the  cry  into  my  ear  lately.  You  will  hear  it  repeated  in  every 
corner  of  the  world  where  there  is  any  contest  going  on  between 
capital  and  labor.  Our  newspapers  are  full  of  it.  Indeed,  so  inti- 
mately does  it  whisper  itself  into  the  confidence  of  even  ourselves, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  smiling  when  the  ideal  of  an  educated 
man  is  placed  before  us.  Can  it  be  possible,  then,  that  by  educating  all,, 
we  are  doing  an  injury  to  any  ?  Are  there  in  this  world  souls  and 
souls — some  to  be  developed  to  the  utmost  tension  of  their  activities,. 
others  to  be  compassed  in  their  powers  for  the  good  of  society  ?  Let  us 
see.     Let  us  follow  the  argument  wherever  the  argument  will  take  us. 

The  division  of  labor  of  modern  times,  has  changed  the  character 
of  labor.  The  experience  of  the  man  who  used  to  make  a  watch  b}' 
hand,  is  very  different  from  the  experience  of  the  person  who  superin- 
tends the  machine  that  cuts  out  one  of  the  pinions  of  a  Walthani  or 
Waterbury.  The  craftsman  of  old  found  more  in  his  craft  than  his 
bread  and  butter.  There  was  an  education — a  development  of  mind 
as  well  as  of  body  in  his  labor.  But  our  great  factories  and  the 
minute  sub-divisions  of  labor,  have  changed  this.  The  laborers,  wha 
find  in  manual  labor  a  mere  routine,  comprise  in  our  times  the  bulk 
of  our  populations.  The  artisan  of  to-day  need  have  little  of  the 
artist  about  him  in  order  to  earn  his  biead  and  butter.  The  skill  of 
what  we  still,  by  courtesy,  call  skilled  labor,  is  in  the  machine  he 
handles.  Thus,  every  man,  we  may  say,  has  his  bread  and  butter 
value,  in  which  his  education  is  altogether  discounted.  But  the  man 
who  is  only  worth  his  bread  and  butter,  has  never  been  much  of  an 
improvement  on  the  beast  of  the  field.  Hodge  may  vote,  but  is  he  fit 
to  vote  if  he  be  only  worth  his  bread  and  butter  ?  Hodge  may  have 
served  his  master  faithfully,  but  so  did  his  master's  horse.  To  be 
worthy  of  his  hire  was  Hodge  and  Sambo's  highest  virtue ;  but  has 
not  God,  the  first  of  democrats,  declared  that  man  is  worth  moi'e  than 
his  hire  ?  Ay,  a  man  has  surely  two  lives  to  look  after  in  this  world — the 
life  of  toil  and  bread  winning  ;  and  the  life  which  makes  life  worth 
living — the   life    of    the   laborer,  and    the   life    of  the  man,    the    life 
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that  is  worth  its  hire,  and  the  life  that  knows  no  hire  ;  ay,  and  the 
world  just  awaking  to  the  revelation  that  all  men  have  these  two  lives 
to  live,  is  convinced  that  every  man  must  have  his  chance  to  live  them 
in  the  democracy  that  makes  a  man  the  master  of  himself  after  his 
bread  and  butter  has  been  secured.  If  this  be  the  true  democracy, 
then  in  the  true  democracy  we  may  find  the  definition  of  the  true 
education. 

The  purpose  of  a  school  education,  has,  therefore,  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  bread-and-butter  business  of  life.  The  purpose  of  a  school 
or  even  college  education  is  not  to  enable  people  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
but  rather  to  make  it  a  little  less  important  than  it  is  at  present 
whether  they  get  on  or  not,  to  mitigate  in  fact,  as  has  been  forcibly 
said,  the  torments  of  the  hell  of  non-success.  The  purpose  of  school 
work  is  neither  to  train  men  to  lay  up  money  nor  to  neglect  the 
making  of  it,  neither  to  make  of  them  millionaires  nor  to  encourage 
them  to  become  paupers.  Education  has  to  do  with  the  life  of  the 
true  democracy,  with  the  higher  life  of  man  ;  and  when  a  nation  comes 
to  be  educated  in  this  sense,  there  will  be  found  in  it,  perhaps  not  less 
of  a  desire  to  amass  wealth  as  a  means  towards  power  or  pleasure,  but 
certainl}^  less  of  an  inclination  to  make  the  possession  of  wealth  a 
measure  of  respectability.  In  a  word  the  true  education  has  for  its 
purpose  the  making  of  the  laborer  as  much  of  a  man  as  the  lord,  as  ^ 
much^of  ajjitizen,  as  highly  respected  as  the  wealthiest  of  the  land,  a 
being  who,  after  his  day's  work  is  over,  may  sit  down  under  the  vine 
Hnd  fig  tree  of  our  best  literature,  and  make  a  companion  of  our 
Shakespeares,  our  Miltons  and  our  Bacons.  If  he  happens  to  turn 
away  for  the  moment  fi'om  any  particular  bread-and-butter  occupation 
to  follow  another  (to  the  disgust  of  some  of  our  non-professional 
educationists)  it  is  only  for  the  moment ;  for  as  soon  as  the  trade 
balance  of  supply  and  demand  makes  his  first  occupation  richer  in 
bread  and  butter  than  his  second,  we  can  safely  depend  upon  his 
bread-and-butter  instincts  to  lead  him  back  to  the  richer  pastures. 

Having  found  the  purpose  and  intention  of  education  in  the  outside 
world,  we  may  safely  examine  what  it  is  in  the  school-room,  in  order 
to  find  out  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  critic  in  search  of  a  pedagogic 
fallacy  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  remarkable  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  this  century  of  ours,  so  famed  for  the  fickleness  of  its  standards, 
in  the  materializing  of  educational  principles  and  training  methods. 
Indeed  so  rapid  has  been  the  pace  of  modernizing  everything  educa- 
tional, that  it  now  seems  difficult  to  say  anything  new  about  education, 
or  to  find  an  occasion  emphatic  enough  to  enunciate  it.     Everywhere 
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results  bear  witness  to  the  achievements  of  the  common  school ;  anJ 
yet  at  the  moment  when  the  unrest  of  our  western  life  out  in  America 
here  has  been  forced  to  pause  in  face  of  the  slower  pace  of  things 
maturing  (contrasting  the  oft-recurring  changes  of  earlier  times  with 
the  more  sedate  movements  of  settled  life),  the  unreflecting  have  come 
to  complain  of  the  linsfering  of  the  times,  formulating  charges  against 
our  systems  of  school  education,  as  against  nearly  every  other  social 
movement,  as  much  for  what  has  been  done  as  for  what  might  have 
been  done. 

"The  ordinary  product  of  our  schools,  the  graduate  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  is  perhaps  good  enough  in  his  way,"  says  the  modern 
Philistine  who  has  the  corner  of  his  eye  on  our  schools.  'He  has 
learned  quite  a  number  of  things,  it  is  true,  and  has  passed  his  examin- 
ation fairly  well.  But  have  3^ou  not  been  negligent  about  some  of  the 
studies?  Would  he  not  have  learned  more  had  he  learned  less?  Are 
you  sure  you  have  not  been  overdoing  the  thing  with  him  ?  Is  tliere 
no  overpressure  of  w^ork  in  your  course  of  study  ?  Are  you  sure  you 
did  not  leave  out  a  necessary  subject  or  two,  book-keeping,  for  instance, 
or  some  such  practical  stud\'  ?  "' 

And  when  we  read  of  the  Adamses,  and  Elliots,  and  Rices,  and 
Parkers,  running  riot  in  their  denunciations  against  the  school  methods 
across  the  line,  we  comfort  ourselves,  perhaps,  that  we  have  no  such 
distinguished  Philistines  amongst  tis.  Of  course,  we  have  the  prac- 
tical man  making  his  perennial  raid  upon  us,  asking  us  whether  the 
average  teacher  knows  what  he  is  about  anyhow. 

"  We  want  more  of  the  practical  in  our  schools,"  he  is  perpetually 
saying  aloud,  too  loud  sometimes.  "Your  graduate,  as  you  call  him, 
may  be  all  very  fine,  l)ut  what's  the  good  of  him  ?  You  teach  our 
children  things  they  will  never  have  am-  use  for  in  after  life.  Should 
you  not  teach  them  agriculture,  manual  training,  sloyd,  political  and 
patriotic  econom\'  ?  " 

"And  sewing,  and  cooking,  and  type-writing,  and  carpentry,  and 
iron  work,  and  moulding,  and  tailoring,  and  shoemaking,  and  type- 
setting ? " 

"  Well,  no,  I  Avouldn't  go  that  far,"  says  the  practical  man  in  a  hurr\". 
"  We  want  the  practical  in  our  schools,  but  there  must  be  a  limit." 

"  And  how  are  }'0u  going  to  define  the  limit  ?  "  asks  pedagogic 
necessity. 

Ah  !  there's  the  rub  !  Just  bethink  3'ou  for  a  moment !  Is  there 
any  first  principle  at  hand  to  guide  you  in  defining  the  limit  ?  Has 
the  fai-mer's  apprentice  any  place  in  our  school,  if  the  tinsmith  or  shoe- 
maker has  not  ? 
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"  Yes,"  says  the  practical  man,  "  undoubtedly  he  has,  for  the  majority 
of  our  people  are  farmei's,  and  our  boys  ought  to  be  taught  agricul- 
ture." 

The  practical  man,  however,  does  not  live  for  the  moment  in  St. 
Roch,  Quebec,  where  the  majority  of  the  people  are  shoemakers,  nor  in 
Hochelaga,  where  a  large  proportion  are  in  the  cotton  spinning  way 
nor  up  the  Ottawa,  where  there  are  so  many  lumbermen. 

In  fact  there  is  something  aslant  in  the  predilections  of  such  critics 
of  our  school  system,  from  the  man  who  would  have  religion  taught  in 
our  schools,  although  it  is  a  something  that  cannot  be  taught,  to  the 
man  who  seems  to  think  that  God  has  sent  the  most  of  our  children 
into  the  world  unable  to  learn  anything  of  themselves.  The  fallacy  of 
their  position  began  when  the}^  ran  away  from  the  tirst  query-principle 
of  all  such  investigation— what  is  the  legitimate  function  of  the 
common  school,  what  burdens  can  it  legitimately  be  called  upon  to 
bear  ? 

Impeach  anything  about  a  school  system,  you  like,  is  the  answer  of 
the  true  educational  practitioner;  but  "first  set  a  child  in  our  midst  if 
yon  would  have  us  learn  from  it  the  true  pedagogic,  if  you  would  have 
us  follow  your  argument  wherever  it  leads."  Yes,  out  of  the  moutlis 
of  babes  and  sucklings,  must  we  schoolmasters  learn  the  principles  of 
our  calling. 

I  am  not  here  going  to  run  awaj^  into  a  disquisition  on  the  threefold 
nature  of  the  child.  Enough  and  to  spare  has  been  written  upon  this 
-subject,  and  possibly  in  our  modern  enterprise  of  school  training,  we 
have  wandered  too  far  from  the  simplicity  of  the  pedagogic  of  the 
school-masters  of  ancient  Greece.  That  pedagogic  recognized  in  the 
child,  the  di.'jtinction  as  well  as  the  close  relationship  between  mind  and 
body,  and  in  order  to  give  the  ego  or  self  of  a  youth  easy  control  of 
his  body  and  his  mind,  there  was  an  exacting  daily  school  drill  to 
produce  the  symmetry  of  the  one  and  the  harmony  of  the  other. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  Greeks  would  have  appreciated  a  fuller 
meaning,  tlian  we  usually  do.  from  the  words  "  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  himself;"  for  they  should 
have  quoted  it  his  self,  while  we  would  probably  find  fault  with  his 
giammar  in  our  theological  mixing  and  muddling  of  man's  aff"airs  here 
and  hereafter. 

"  What  is  man  ?"  asks  the  old  mother  catechism  of  the  Greeks. 
"  Man  is  a  being  of  three   elemental  parts,  body,  mind,  and  soul  or 
-self." 

"  What  is  self  ?" 
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"  The  elemental  part  in  chajge  of  the  other  two." 

"  How  are  these  parts  to  be  developed  to  their  fullest  ?" 

"  By  daily  drill." 

"  Why  should  we  drill  our  bodies  ?" 

"  To  produce  what  is  called  symmetry  of  physique." 

"  How  may  we  drill  our  minds  ?" 

"  By  music  and  the  study  of  poetry." 

"  Why  should  we  drill  our  minds  ?  " 

"  To  produce  what  is  called  harmony  of  soul." 

"What  is  the  object  of  producing  symmetry  of  body  and  harmony- 

of  soul  r 

"  In  order  that  we,  the  self,  may  the  more  easily  take  charge  of  thfr 
body  and  the  mind." 

And  may  we,  of  these  times,  not  learn  from  such  a  catechism  that 
the  object  of  our  school  pedagogic  is  to  train  a  child  to  take  charge  of 
himself. 

What,  then,  is  applied  pedcigogics  doing  for  us,  in  this  direction  I 
The  theory  is  sound,  but  are  we  following  the  argument  ?  The  peda- 
gogic necessities  are  plain  enough,  but  what  about  the  practical  pai- 
deutics.  How  many  of  our  schools  have  a  daily  physical  drill  to 
promote  symmetry  of  body  ?  All  of  them.  How  many  of  them  give 
regular  lessons  in  physiology  and  hygiene  ?  All  of  them.  How  many 
provide  a  special  training  for  the  eye  ?  Well,  the  study  of  form  has 
been  introduced  into  many  of  them,  besides  there  is  penmunshi]i  and 
drawing  for  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye.  But  what  is  being  done 
for  the  other  hand,  tiie  hearing,  and  the  sense  of  smell  ?  Nothing.  In 
how  many  of  our  schools  is  there  a  daily  special  training  for  the  voice  ? 
Is  there  singing  and  elocutionary  effects  in  all  of  them  ?  What  super- 
vision is  there  of  the  playground  ?  These  are  all  queries  that  have 
been  asked  a  hundred  times,  and  are  being  a.sked  still  by  our  inspectors, 
and  the  answers  to  them  are  only  yet  fairly  satisfactory.  Such  physical 
drills  as  the  above  cannot  hinder  school  work.  In  themselves  they 
form  school  work,  legitimate  school  work,  and  thus  help  in  the  happy^ 
co-ordination  or  harmony  of  all  school  work,  in  wdiich  the  physical 
drill  that  is  had  for  the  mere  sake  of  having  it  has  no  place.  In  many 
of  the  latest  efforts  to  add  to  the  varieties  of  physical  drill  for  school 
purposes  there  lurks  a  fallacy,  the  fallacy  on  which  the  manual-training 
notion  and  kindi-ed  fads  as  school  attachments  have  been  developed, 
and  wdiich  so  lamentably  cau)e  to  grief  in  Chicago  lately  as  elsewhere. 
But  the  fallacy  is  not  of  universal  deception,  nor  so  difficult  to  detect 
as  that   which  still   works  havoc  in  the  field  of  mental  diill  in   school. 
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What  is  this  fallacy  ?     The  fallacy  of  studying  any  school  subject  for 
the  sake  of  studying  it,  or  even  for  the  sake  of  merely  knowing  it. 

What  is  the  test,  may  I  ask,  which  every  intelligently  educated 
person  applies  to  his  neighbour  in  order  to  find  out  whether  he  be 
educated  or  not.  Does  he  subject  him  to  an  oral  examination  to  find 
out  what  he  knows  of  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping, 
Physiology,  Physics,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  or  of 
Mathematics  ?  It  would  be  an  impertinence  to  ask  him  any  question  he 
might  possibly  not  be  able  to  answer  in  any  of  these  subjects,  however 
cunningly  devised  our  process  of  enquiry  might  be.  No,  the  simplest  of 
all  examinations  is,  "  Does  he  speak  and  write  his  own  language  cor- 
rectly ?"  That  is  all.  And  while  this  may  not  be  the  full  test  of 
scholarship,  as  it  certainly  is  not,  it  is  certainly  a  legitimate  preliminary 
test  to  be  applied  to  school  work.  Can  the  boys  and  girls,  whom  we 
send  from  school,  communicate  their  thoughts  to  others  in  good  idio- 
matic English  ?  Can  they,  teachers  ?  Are  we  doing  our  best  to  bring 
about  the  results  that  will  stand  this  test  ?  Are  we  practising  our 
pupils  every  day  in  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly  ?  Or 
are  we  getting  them  to  commit  to  memory  so  many  geographical  items, 
so  many  historical  memoranda,  so  many  arithmetical  secrets,  so  many 
scientific  wonderments,  so  many  language  inflections  for  the  sake  of 
being  able  to  say  that  they  know  them  ?  I  once  climbed  a  very  steep 
hill  which  had  no  view  from  the  top,  merely  for  the  sake  of  saying 
when  I  arrived  home  that  I  had  been  at  the  top  of  it.  But  I  never 
did  it  again.  And  surely  we,  as  sensible  teachers,  are  not  teaching 
Geography,  History,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Latin  and  Greek,  merely  that 
our  pupils  may  show  at  an  examination  that  they  have  a  smattering 
of  these  things  (for  we  all  know  that  even  with  our  most  intellectual 
pupils  we  can  only  give  them  a  smattering  of  anything  at  the  best). 

No,  we  teach  these  things  in  order  that  the  mental  activities  of  our~\ 
pupils  may  be  rendered  more  active.     Surel}'  that  is  the  object.     The     I 
examination  is  a  secondary  matter.     The  mental  drill  is  everything.      ; 
The  little  a  pupil  knows  when  he  leaves  school  is  very  little  indeed, 
and  unless  we  train  him  to  make  use  of  that  little  as  he  would  make 
use  of  his  wider  aft'er-experience,  this  school  training  of  his  is  a  failure. 

Now,  in  our  search  for  the  true  mental  drill,  may  we  not  ask  which      | 
is  the  more  inq:)ortant  of  the  two — the  process  of  acquiiing  knowledge/ 
or  the   process  of  communicating   what   knowledge  we  have  to  others. 
Which  is  likely  to  train   a  child  to   think  cori-ectly  the  more  readily^ 
seeing  the  whole  object  of  mental  drill  is  to  train  the  mind  to  think 
correctly  under  the  guidance  of  the  ego  ?     Which  comes   first   in  the 
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child,  the  thinking  correctly  or  the  speaking  correctly  ?  In  a  word, 
the  wliole  matter  of  mental  drill  in  school  seems  to  be  in  a  nutshell  : 
If  we  wish  our  pupils  to  tliink  correctly  we  must  train  tiiem  to 
speak  correctly  and  write  correctly.  Thought  is  necessary  for  any 
kind  of  speecli,  but  correct  speaking  is  a  direct  pi'ocess  towai'ds  connect 
tliinking,  and  it  is  a  more  tangible  process  for  the  teacher  to  deal  with 
than  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge.  How  then  would  it  do  to 
say  that  we  teach  our  pupils  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic,  Botany, 
and  Chemistry,  ix}  order  that  the}'  may  have  some  thought  material 
out  of  which  to  make  English  sentences  ?  How  then  would  it  do  to 
say  that  daily  practice  in  the  making  of  sentences  is  the  most  direct 
means  towards  attaining  the  end  of  a  true  mental  drill  ? 

If  then  we  wish  our  pupils  to  think  correctl}^  we  must  train  them  to 
speak  and  write  correctly :  a  something  that  can  only  be  done  by  daily 
practice  in  the  making  of  sound  English  sentences. 

That  art  of  questioning  of  ours,  of  which  we  are  sometimes  so  proud, 
you  now  know,  is  all  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  the  grossest  of  all 
pedagogic  fallacies.  It  is  the  tipping  of  the  whip  that  eventually 
encourages  the  lazy  horse  to  be  indifferent  as  to  his  gait.  It  is  the  art 
of  suggestion  that  kills  out  self-reliance.  It  is  the  art  that  makes  of 
the  pupil  a  machine  for  producing  broken  English.  What,  have  you 
no  faith  in  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdvAii!  No,  very  little,  for  in  most 
cases  it  runs  to  seed  in  a  sarcasm.  The  only  man  that  ever  could  make 
legitimate  use  of  the  reductio  ad  absurduni  was  not  Socrates  but 
Euclid,  and  the  most  of  us  had  better  leave  it  alone  as  a  thought 
awakener.  In  a  word,  seventj^-tive  per  cent,  of  the  questioning  in  our 
schools  is  an  evil.  It  has  been  the  indirect  breeder  of  bad  English, 
by  being  the  direct  breedei-  of  broken  English.  "  Who  was  Moses  ? 
Where  was  he  born  ?  Did  he  always  live  there  ?  Why  did  he  live 
elsewhere  ?  Who  was  his  father  ?  Who  was  his  mothei"  ?  Had  he 
A  sister  ?  What  did  she  do  ?  Had  she  a  brother?  What  did  he  do  ? 
Who  was  his  father-in-law?  What  did  he  do?  Had  he  a  mother- 
in-law  ? " 

Now,  why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sensible,  should  we,  as  teachers, 
spend  our  energ}^  so  needful  for  other  schoolwork,  in  such  trifling  as 
this,  in  what  is  worse  than  trilling — in  touching  up  the  steed  that  would 
go  much  more  steadily  were  it  left  to  itself — in  breeding  pernicious 
habits  in  the  pupil  of  mind  and  body.  The  practice  is  surely  a  modern 
pedagogic  fallacy  ;  and  I  think  we  have  di.scovered  in  it  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  unless  the  greater  be  that  the  only  thing  a  child 
need  know  of  itself,  is  the  body,  its  organs  and  their  functions.     This 
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instruction  we  impart  with  the  text-book  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in 
hand.  But  do  you  know  what  we  are  doing  through  such  instruction  ? 
We  are  mailing  materialists  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  country.  The 
brain  is  everything  ;  the  mind  a  mere  speculation,  a  something  that 
one  need  not  bother  about ;  a  subject  that  the  teacher  ignores.  Just 
think  of  a  girl  M^earing  a  dress  for  three  years  and  not  knowing  the 
material  of  which  it  was  made  ;  or  a  boy  possessing  a  watch  for  a 
forenoon  without  looking  into  it.  And  yet  how  few  of  our  children 
have  ever  been  told  in  school  that  their  minds  like  their  bodies  have 
organs  and  functions.  Education  is  the  process  of  training  a  30ung 
man  to  take  charge  of  himself.  But  how  is  he  going  to  take  charge  of 
an  organism  he  knows  nothing  about  ?  How  is  he  going  to  memorize 
but  by  "  vain  repetition,"  if  he  does  not  know  what  his  imagination  is 
and  how  it  can  assist  the  memory  ?  How  is  he  to  train  his  judgment 
in  its  action  to  steer  clear  of  feeling  or  passion,  if  he  does  not  know 
the  one  from  the  other  ?  "  Hallo  !"  shouts  the  routine  dominie  scenting 
a  new  subject  and  a  new  text-book  in  the  aii',  "  Psychology  for  the 
youngsters  !  "  Yes,  sir,  and  if  you  are  not  able  to  teach  Psychology  to  the 
youngsters,  you  are  not  tit  for  your  place.  There  is  no  new  text-book 
needed,  if  you  know  your  business,  just  as  no  text-book  on  Physiology 
ought  ever  to  have  entered  our  schools.  Another  pedagogic  fallacy 
exposed. 

And  yet  another,  and  I  am  done  for  the  present.  Why  is  the  cold 
shoulder  presented  so  often  to  the  school  library  ?  Why  has  there  been 
less  grand  hurrahing  over  it  as  a  school  means  to  the  highest  end,  than 
over  the  manual  training  or  the  kindergarten  notion.  Thought  is  neces- 
sary for  any  kind  of  speech,  and  still  more  necessary  for  correct  speech 
written  or  spoken.  Thought  requires  knowledge,  the  maximum  of 
knowledge  comes  from  the  right  way  of  acquiring  it ;  comes  from  the 
most  impioved  methods  of  instruction.  To  think  correctly  can  be 
acquired  by  speaking  and  writing  correctly,  but  while  the  boy  is  to  be 
trained  to  speak  correctly,  he  must  also  be  trained  to  read  books 
correctly.  The  educated  man  speaks  and  writes  correctly,  but  he  has 
also  learned  how  to  read  correctly.  Where  ?  In  school  ?  Ay,  ought  not 
the  necessity  of  having  something  to  speak  about  press  upon  him 
there.  "All  that  any  school  can  do  for  us,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  still  but^ 
what  the  first  school  began  doing — teach  us  to  read.  We  learn  to  read  in 
various  languages,  in  various  sciences,  we  learn  the  alphabet  and  letters 
of  all  manner  of  books.  But  the  place  where  we  get  knowledge  is  the 
books  themselves.  The  true  school  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books." 

And  who  will  say  that  the  ex-schoolmaster   of  Craigenputtock  had 
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not  discovered  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  school  amidst 
the  hum  and  bustling  of  the  utilitarian,  of  the  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  fallacies  of  the  non-professionals  ?  If  a  pupil  gets  to  the  end  of 
his  school  course  without  learning  how  to  use  a  library,  his  education 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun.  He  is  ideally  not  able  to  take  charge 
of  himself.  If  he  can  speak  correctly  and  write  correctly  his  language 
remains  as  thin  of  thought  as  the  sentences  with  which  we  so  often 
elucidate  the  principles  of  grammar  such  as  "  birds  fly,  the  cow  which 
is  in  the  field  eats  grass,  or  the  cat  saw  a  rat,  but  the  rat  ran  away," 
or  our  ordinary  dissertations  on  the  weather  as  we  meet  on  the  street 
car  or  at  a  five  o'clock  tea.  Whereas,  if  he  has  been  trained  in  school 
to  collect  information — information  that  is  worth  maturing  into  know- 
ledge— to  collect,  a'^similate  and  reproduce,  to  produce  thoughts  in 
sentence  form  and  collect  thought  material,  he  has  come  to  understand 
what  he  must  do  in  this  world  if  he  would  make  himself  a  factor  in 
its  affairs.  In  a  word  the  library  is  always  a  leading  to  the  highest 
department  and  ought  to  run  parallel  with  every  department  in  the 
school.  A  man  to  be  a  man  must  be  able  to  read,  a  skilled  collector  of 
thought  material.  Let  us  then  make  of  the  pedagogic  fallacy  that  libra- 
ries may  or  may  not  be  necessary  a  ralljnng  point.  We  are  not  by  any 
means  all  agreed  that  our  schools  should  have  blacksmith,  wood-work, 
soldiering  or  ploughing  attachments  to  them.  Indeed,  the  most  of  us 
are  convinced  that  these  appendages  are  not  pediments  but  impedi- 
ments to  the  true  work  of  the  school.  In  the  light  of  the  argument 
that  must  be  followed  wherever  it  leads  us,  even  if  it  leads  us  to  the 
exploding  of  pet  schemes  and  lulling  routines,  even  if  it  leads  to  seeming 
professional  death  itself,  let  us  join  hands  in  maintaining  the  ti-ue  educa- 
tion, whether  it  be  called  an  old  education  or  a  new,  waging  war  again.st 
grammar-grubbing  of  the  scholiastic-pedagogue,  juggling  with  signs  or 
symbols  in  Arithmetic  or  Algebra,  the  flurd^eyism  of  Book-keeping 
expectations,  the  dilettantism  of  a  recurring  Latin  or  Greek  pronun- 
ciation, the  parrotlike  memorizing  that  mocks  the  soul,  the  reform  that 
runs  after  a  random  pedagogic,  and  all  other  school  processes  that  are 
,so  blindfolded  as  to  make  more  of  the  subject  and  its  study  than  the 
well-beingf  of  the  student. 
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All  classes  of  teachers  from  the  Presidents  and  Professors  of  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  down  through  all  the  grades  of  our  Public  Schools 
to  the  Primary  Departments  and  Kindergarten — all  who  are  engaged 
in  imparting  secular  instr-uction  in  any  recognized  educational  capacity 
within  the  bounds  of  our  Dominion,  I  regard  as  belonging  to  one 
"brotherhood.  While  Ministers  and  Superintendents  of  Education,  and 
Supervisors  and  Inspectors  of  Schools,  etc.,  are  the  executive  officers 
of  this  brotherhood,  this  brotherhood  is  the  whole  body  of  workers 
in  this  o-reat  matter  of  education.  All  are  engao^ed  in  the  same  work — 
the  development  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  faculties  and  en- 
dowments of  the  children  and  youths  of  our  country.  To  draw  out, 
develop,  and  strengthen,  to  discipline  and  direct  into  proper  channels 
the  powers  which  are  locked  up  in  the  brain,  heart  and  body  of  tiie 
young  of  this  Dominion,  is  the  most  important  work,  the  most  far-reach- 
ing in  its  results,  the  most  tremendously  fraught  with  destiny  both  to 
the  individual  and  the  state  of  any  secular  work  which  engrosses  human 
thought  and  attention.  Its  influence  is  powerfully  felt,  though  often 
not  recognized,  in  every  department  of  human  life  and  activity  through- 
out our  country,  in  every  enterprise  and  employment  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  Education  is  not  confined  to  the  school-room,  but  is  making  a 
■circuit  of  the  land.  She  enters  the  hovels  of  the  poor  and  the  mansion.s 
of  the  rich,  carrying  light  in  her  countenance,  truth  and  good-will  in 
her  heart,  health,  wisdom  and  happiness  in  her  arms.  She  blesses 
■every  home  she  enters,  every  life  she  touches.  Nor  is  this  work  for 
the  present  merely  or  chiefly.  The  work  being  done  now  in  the 
schools  will  powerfully  influence  the  20th  century. 

Who  are  these  coming  up  like  a  swarm,  who  fill  our  school-rooms  and 
compose  our  College  and  University  classes  of  to-day  ?  They  are  the 
coming  men  and  women,  who  now  as  boys  and  girls,  and  youths  with 
bright  faces  pressed  against  the  future  and  hearts  full  of  hope,  are 
treading  upon  the  heels  of  those  before  them  and  preparing  to  take 
their  places  when  these  shall  fall.  They  go  right  out  from  us  to  be  the 
moving,  controlling  spirits  in  every  sphere.  In  a  few  years  we  shall 
look  across  this  continent  and  they  will  be  managing  the  farms,  work- 
ing the  mines,  controlling  the  shipping  and  manufacturing  industries  ; 
they  will  be  the  merchants,  lawyers,  judges,  doctors,  statesmen,  politi- 
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cians,  senators,  governors,  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ;  they  will  have  charge- 
of  the  post  offices  and  customs,  banks,  prisons,  railroads  and  canals,, 
.schools,  colleges,  universities  ;  they  will  be  the  laborers,  artisans  ami 
artists  ;  the  discoverers  and  inventors,  in  a  word,  the  social,  political  and 
religious  life,  yea,  even  our  Dominion  itself  will  be  wdiat  they  make  it. 
What  they  say  is  right  will  pass  for  right,  and  what  they  denounce 
will  pass  for  wrong. 

To  stand  before  this  living,  restless,  ambitious  throng,  these  embry- 
onic builders  of  a  nation,  with  tendencies  and  capabilities,  and  natural 
gifts  as  varied  as  can  be,  and  feel  that  it  devolves  upon  us  to  teach,, 
direct  and  discipline  it,  is  enough  to  make  us  pause  and  say,  "  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things?"  Surely  we  need  the  united  wisdom  and 
experience,  and  the  best  thought  and  most  sympathetic  heart-throb  of 
the  age. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  British  North  America  Act  in  1867^ 
what  now  constitutes  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  a  number  of  separ- 
ated Provinces  bound  together  by  no  common  bond  of  sympathy,  moved 
by  no  common  purpose.  There  was  not  free  interpiovincial  trade,  nor 
a  common  currency.  Around  each  Piovince  there  ran  an  invisible  wall, 
separating  it  from  its  neighbor  Province  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  means  of  commercial  and  social  intercourse  were  very  meagre 
indeed.  There  was  no  Intercolonial  Railway,  nor  Canadian  Pacific 
Kailw^ay  binding  them  together  and  affording  facility  for  traffic  and 
travel.  Public  men  were  actuated  by  local  interests  merely.  The 
Provinces  were  strangers  to  one  another  and  so  disconnected  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  united  effort.  Halifax  and  St.  John  were  discon^ 
nected  with  Quebec,  Montreal,  or  Toronto.  British  Columbia  and  the 
North- West  were  almost  inaccessible.  Interprovincial  trade  during 
the  winter  season  was  absolutely  impossible.  Even  mails  and  passen- 
gers liad  to  be  drawn  by  horses.  In  such  a  condition  of  things,  as 
might  be  expected,  men  were  narrow-minded.  Provincialism  was- 
supreme.     The  Piovince  was  everything,  the  nation  nothing. 

In  those  early  times  education  was  as  hampered  and  backward  as  was 
trade  or  travel.  My  own  mind  goeth  back  to  the  days  when  a  teacher's 
license  in  New  Brunswick  only  authorized  him  to  teach  within  certain 
three  or  four  counties  specified  in  his  license.  Later  in  1872  the  Free 
Schools  Act  was  inaugurated  and  licenses  became  provincial,  so  that  a 
teacher  holding  a  license  could  teach  anywhere  within  the  Province. 
So  far,  so  good.  This  was  a  kmg  stride  in  advance.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  great  awakening  of  interest  in  educational  matteis. 
In  County  and  Provincial  Institutes  teachers  have  met  together  and 
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discussed  the  great  problems  of  teaching.  They  have  thus  become  better 
acquainted  with  each  other,  have  received  new  impulses,  adopted  im- 
proved methods,  and  the  whole  work  is  becoming  systematized.  This,. 
I  believe,  is  true  of  all  the  Provinces,  but  still  we  are  provincial  in 
school  matters  as  we  were  in  politics  and  commerce  before  Confedera- 
tion. What  that  union  effected  I  cannot  now  speak  of  particularly. 
But  what  a  change  has  come  over  the  northern  half  of  this  continent 
in  these  few  years  !  When  it  has  been  found  feasible  to  bring  together 
and  unite  into  one  nation  of  Canada,  these  incoherent  parts  widely 
separated  from  each  other  by  broad  prairies,  lofty  mountains,  roaring- 
cataracts,  with  different  climates,  diflerent  productions  and  resources, 
different  markets,  different  nationalities ;  when  baniers  to  united 
thought  and  action  have  been  thrown  down  and  the  foundations  of  a 
nation  and  national  greatness  have  been  laid,  is  it  not  possible  that 
provincial  boundaries  in  educational  matters  should  be  thrown  down  ; 
that  whatever  separates  us  as  teachers,  and  prevents  united  action, 
should  be  removed  ?  Why  shoidd  there  be  a  Dominion  idea  in  nearly 
every  part  of  national  life  except  in  education  ?  In  the  meantime,  the 
rising  intelligence,  general  culture,  and  broadened  educational  views 
are  surging  up  against  the  walls  which  surround  each  Province, 
against  the  baniers  which  are  set,  and  which  have  said  "  Hither  shalt 
thou  go,"  as  teacfiers,  "  but  no  further,"  and  are  demanding  a  wider 
horizon,  truer  citizenship,  more  generous  and  far-reaching  patriotism. 

I  claim  that  we  should  approach  as  fast  as  possible  more  nearly,  at 
least,  to  a  national  system  ;  that  our  different  provincial  school  courses 
should  be  so  modified  as  to  make  them  more  nearly  alike  for  the  same 
or  corresponding  grades.     Why  should  this  not  be  so  ? 

In  some  departments  of  human  activity  all  that  has  been  known 
may  be  taken  as  a  starting  point  by  each  successor  in  the  same  sphere, 
such  as  is  the  case  in  certain  scientific  research,  in  discoveries  and 
inventions,  etc.,  where  each  builds  upon  foundations  laid  by  others. 
But  such  is  not  the  case  in  educational  matters.  Each  child  has  to 
begin  at  the  first,  no  matter  how  much  his  parents  know,  or  to  what 
Province  he  belongs.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  child  in  Ontario  or  Quebec, 
at  the  age  of  twelve  months  knows  as  little  as  one  of  the  same  age 
in  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Dominion. 
Now,  why  should  he  know  more  or  less,  or  have  a  different  kind  of 
knowledo-e,  or  receive  a  different  training  at  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ?  Why  should  he  be  led  up  through  the  years  of  school 
life,  along  a  very  different  course  ?  What  has  proved  to  be  best  in  any 
Province  or  section,  should  be  adopted  generally.  If  in  any  Province 
19 
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there  are  schools  of  a  more  advanced  kind,  such  as  High  Schools  or 
Academies,  and  there  is  more  attention  given  to  secondary  education 
than  is  the  case  in  otlier  parts  of  the  Dominion,  this  need  not  interfere 
with  the  uniformity  which,  I  think,  should  prevail  in  the  work  through- 
out the  other  grades.  Let  uniformity  prevail  up  to  the  point  at  which 
the  Provinces  cease  to  have  similar  schools  ;  work  in  advance  of  that 
is  a  matter  for  each  locality  or  Province  to  deal  with.  All  should  be 
educated  for  Canadian  citizenship.  Let  us  throw  away  the  narrow 
idea  of  local  citizenship  merely,  and  let  our  plans  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion take  a  wider  sweep,  a  more  comprehensive  range,  and  include  the 
whole  Dominion,  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south  ;  let  us  as 
teachers,  as  educators,  as  Boards  of  Education,  grasp  the  grand  inspiring 
thought  that  from  ocean  to  ocean  we  are  one  and  all  engaged  in  build- 
ing up  a  national  spirit,  an  educational  system  which  shall  be  second  to 
none  upon  earth,  which  shall  be  the  completion  and  counterpart  of  the 
grand  federal  conception,  and  that  in  this  work  from  Vancouver  to 
Halifax,  we  are  one  united  brotherhood. 

Having  a  united  Canada,  as  a  brotherhood  of  teachers,  we  should 
set  before  us  the  high  ideal  of  making  it  one  of  the  best  educated 
nations  under  the  sun,  and  most  perseveringly  work  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  ideal.  This,  I  believe,  may  be  largely  accomplished  and 
that  speedily. 

How  much  instruction  shall  be  imparted  in  our  schools,  what  sub- 
jects shall  be  taught,  is  an  important  subject  to  consider  and  discuss, 
and  one  in  vvliich  we  are  possibly  not  all  agreed.  But  what  is  of  far 
greater  importance  is  method,  or  manner  in  which  that  instruction 
shall  be  given.  On  this  largely  depends  the  impulse  given  to  Canadian 
life  and  the  trend  of  Canadian  thought  and  society.  Here  we  need 
to  feel  that  we  are  a  brotherhood  in  mutual  sympathy.  We  need  not 
wait  until  we  are  as  old  as  Germany  or  England  before  we  have  as 
good  a  school  system.  We  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages.  We  can  reach 
our  hands  back  and  grasp  again  the  hands  of  the  great  founders  of 
educational  principles  and  practices;  Bacon,  Locke,  Comenius,  Arnold, 
Spencer,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  Ziller,  Rein,  and  feel  that  they 
live  again  and  inspire  this  great  Canadian  brotherhood  of  teachers. 
The  thouQjhts  of  such  men  as  Thiing,  Fitch,  Parker,  come  to  aid  us. 
And  we  have  in  our  ranks  the  living  presence  of  a  number  of  our  own 
Canadian  men  who  have  risen  to  the  front  rank  and  to  fame  as  educa- 
tionists, to  guide  us  in  this  great  work.  Thus  we  have  a  foundation  and 
more  on  which  we  can  build.  As  to  method,  I  do  not  plead  for  unifor- 
mity in  detail.     But  our  pupils  must  leave  us  with  a  key  that  opens 
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in  their  possession,  for  unlocking  difficulties  ;  they  must  have  power  to 
think  and  power  to  express  their  thoughts,  I  think  that  each  teacher 
shoukl  have  ample  opportunity  for  showing  his  individuality,  origi- 
nality, inventiveness,  genius,  if  he  has  any,  and  should  constantly 
strive  after  the  best.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  against  a  teacher  that  he 
impresses  his  own  particular  bias  upon  his  school. 

"  We  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
And  we  mount  to  the  summit  round  by  round."' 

We  must  labor  for  this. 

' '  The  heights  of  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight  ; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. ' ' 

Having  secured  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  various  school 
■courses  of  the  Provinces,  next  let  us  have  an  assimilation  of  the  require- 
ments for  teachers'  licenses;  and  when  a  teacher  has  fulfilled  the 
requirements  and  secured  a  certificate,  let  provision  be  made  for  its 
recognition  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion.  Many  teachers  after 
having  taught  some  time  in  one  Province,  for  various  reasons  remove  to 
some  other,  and  would  still  continue  to  teach  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
Province  of  their  adoption  does  not  recognize  their  certificates,  and  thus 
their  experience  is  lost  to  the  profession.  Again,  a  general  recognition 
of  teachers'  certificates  would  enhance  their  value  and  raise  the 
teachers'  standing  as  citizens  of  Canada.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are 
frequently  transferi'ed,  politicians,  doctors,  Professors  in  Universities 
and  Colleges  and  recognized  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  why 
should  not  all  teachers  be  ?  For  teachers  to  feel  that  they  are  not 
known  or  recognized  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  little  Province  is 
belittling  and  not  calculated  to  call  forth  those  lofty  and  enlightened 
sentiments  of  Canadian  loyalty  and  patriotism.  A  general  recognition 
of  teachers'  certificates  would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  instil  and 
foster  the  feeling  of  brotherhood.  What  an  inspiration  would 
assuredly  attend  the  making  every  teacher  eligible  according  to  his 
grade  of  license  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  Dominion.  A  mutual 
interchange  of  teachers*^  would  often  be  a  mutual  advantage  both  to  the 
schools  taught  and  to  the  teachers  themselves.  Surely  a  teacher  who 
<3an  teach  Arithmetic,  or  Grammar,  or  Geography,  or  History,  or  Science, 
or  Latin,  or  almost  any  other  subject  in  one  Province,  can  teach  it  in 
another,  as  far  as  ability  to  do  so  is  concerned.     The  development  of 
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the  principles  of  union  and  brotherhood  is  concurrent  with  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization. 

I  hold  that  teaching  should  proceed  on  the  same  line  from  the 
Kindergarten  to  the  completion  of  the  University  course  ;  that  one 
school  course  should  not  overlap  another,  neither  should  there  be 
any  gap  betAveen  them  ;  that  the  pupils  should  be  led  along  orderly, 
and  developed  sj^mmetrically  from  the  first  to  the  last.  One  of  the 
frequent  causes  of  failure  in  school  work  is  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
stands  too  far  in  advance  of  his  class  by  presenting  work  for  which 
they  are  not  prepared.  No  teacher  is  privileged  to  teach  a  class 
through  all  the  grades  and  on  through  the  University  courses,  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  for  each  teacher,  on  taking  charge  of  a  class,  to  be 
acquainted  (not  by  an  examination  of  the  pupils)  with  the  work  done 
by  his  predecessor,  or  the  one  who  taught  the  same  class  before  him,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  break  or  gap  in  the  instruction.  These 
considerations  lead  me  to  the  conviction  that  men  are  too  often- 
appointed  to  Pi  ofessorships  in  Universities  and  Colleges  who  have  no 
such  knowledge  of  the  work  done  in  our  schools,  and  who  have  had 
no  previous  experience  in  teaching;  that  these  institutions  are  too  far 
removed  from  the  Public  Schools  and  High  Schools  in  respect  of 
sympathy  and  intercourse.  In  fact  almost  any  class  of  students  in  the 
Universities  is  composed  of  young  people  who  have  come  from  difi'er- 
ent  Piovinces  and  therefore  who  have  come  through  quite  difleren.t 
courses  of  instruction.  I  am  convinced  that  there  should  be  a  stronger 
feeling  and  recognition  of  brotherhood  among  all  instructors  and 
officers  in  every  department  of  school  life  ;  that  the  fact  that  a  teacher 
has  taught  a  common  or  High  School  successfully  should  be  considered 
an  important  part  of  the  qualification  for  a  Professoiship  ;  that  to  this 
great  brotherhood  of  teacheis  the  higher  institutions  should  look  for 
instructors  before  seeking  new  and  inexperienced  men.  They  have  to 
look  to  us  for  their  pupils,  why  not  for  their  instructors  ? 

Could  it  not  be  brought  about  that  our  higher  institutions  should 
have  such  an  acquaintance  with  and  interest  in  the  work  done  in 
schools  outside  of  themselves,  that  where  a  teacher  was  known  to  be 
doing  superior  work  and  showing  superior  ability  they  might  intimate 
to  him  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  prepare  himself  to  do 
University  work  ?  Would  this  not  tend  to  keep  the  best  teachers  in 
the  profession  and  also  be  a  stimulus  to  do  the  best  work  possible  ? 
Would  it  not  secure  to  these  institutions  greater  teaching  power  ? 
Surely  ability  to  teach  M'ell  in  addition  to  a  good  fund  of  knowledge 
is  what   is   needed,  and   should    characterize  every    member  of   this 
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Ijrotherhood.  Would  this  not  be  just  and  fair  to  all  ?  I  believe  it 
would  and  can  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  done.  The  various 
governments  already  have  Inspectors  appointed  to  inspect  and  examine 
the  work  done  in  our  schools  and  report  accordingly.  The  manner  of 
inspecting  schools  could  be  modified,  if  it  were  desii'able,  so  as  to  suit 
the  chaiiged  circumstances.  Such  a  scheme  could  be  worked  out  in 
various  ways.  It  would  bring  the  best  energies  to  work  and  the  best 
men  to  the  front.  A  teacher's  work  should  be  gaged  not  alone  by  his 
class-work,  but  also  by  his  moral  and  intellectual  influence  and  stand- 
ing both  in  the  school  and  in  the  community. 

Ao-ain,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  person  should  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
Grammar  School  or  High  School  certificate  without  having  previously 
taught  a  school  and  had  his  \vork  favourably  reported  upon  by  the 
Inspector  or  other  examiner.  The  custom  of  superior  officers  of  recom- 
mending to  the  better  positions  in  Public  Schools,  especially  to 
principalships,  young  men  and  women  who  have  had  no  experience 
whatever  in  teachings  simply  because  they  are  brilliant  students  and 
have  graduated,  it  may  be  with  honors,  is  an  injurious  one.  It  is 
unsound  in  principle,  is  often  an  injury  to  the  schools  and  to  those 
recommended  to  teach  them,  and  is  an  injustice  to  the  experienced 
and  qualified  teachers  of  the  brotherhood.  Principals  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  and  work  of  all  the  grades  below  their 
own  and  be  able  to  give  practical  suggestions  to  the  teachers  of  them. 
Ability  to  teach,  and  not  ability  to  learn  merely,  should  form  the 
basis  on  which  promotion  to  the  better  positions  should  be  made.  How 
can  it  be  known  that  a  person  has  that  ability  before  he  has  taught  ? 
A  brilliant  student  is  not  more  likely  to  make  a  successful  teacher 
than  one  who  has  had  to  plod  and  labor  to  acquire  an  education.  From 
the  fact  that  he  received  his  education  without  much  effort  on  his  part, 
he  is  less  able  to  sympathize  with  the  great  majority  of  his  pupils  who 
are  of  slower  moods  and  cannot  grasp  ideas  so  readily.  He  is  less  able 
to  recognize  and  point  out  difficulties  met  by  the  pupils.  He  is 
tempted  to  go  on  too  fast,  which  is  a  serious  blunder.  A  teacher  needs 
to  love  his  work ;  but  such  an  one  as  I  have  been  speaking  of  is  not 
very  likely  to  love  the  work  of  patiently  leading  on  his  pupils  step  by 
step,  constantly  reviewing  and  drilling.  Finding  himself  beset  with 
difficulties,  he  often  takes  a  dislike  to  the  work  of  teaching  altogether, 
and  gives  it  up.  Brilliant  students  are  apt  to  seek  some  calling  where 
,there  is  more  reasonable  chance  of  distinguishing  themselves  or  of 
reaching  a  higher  place  than  is  possible  in  school-teaching.  If  they 
are   placed  in  the  best  schools  in  the  country,  they  will  probably  only 
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make  them  stepping  stones  to  something  else.  While  the  schools 
have  lost  by  poor  teaching  and  frequent  changes  of  teachers,  and  some 
■who  like  teaching  and  give  promise  of  making  excellent  teachers, 
through  having  failed  to  secure  the  better  positions,  are  also  inclined  to 
leave  the  brotherhood.  Unquestionably  the  greatest  factor  in  any 
school  is  the  teacher  himself.  Good  houses,  suitable  apparatus  and 
appliances  are  necessary,  but  the  teacher  makes  the  school,  and  must 
have  his  heart  in  his  work.  Power  and  skill  to  teach  and  govei-n  a 
school  well  must  be  acquired  largely  in  the  same  way  as  power  and 
skill  to  do  anything  else  well,  viz.,  by  practice  and  experience.  The 
best  training  a  teacher  can  get  is  that  obtained  by  teaching.  Let 
everything  possible  be  done  to  retain  the  best  teachers  in  the  brother- 
hood by  holding  out  to  them  the  sure  and  certain  reward  to  energy, 
perseverance  and  skill. 

No  teacher  should  be  placed  in  a  school,  or  be  promoted  for  merely 
political  reasons,  or  through  undue  influence  of  friends.  Let  it  never 
be  said  of  any  of  us  that  we  bowed  at  any  man's  door  for  preferment ;. 
but  let  each  without  waiting  for  anybody  to  take  us  by  the  hand,  take 
for  our  motto  "  Deserve  success  and  you  shall  command  it." 

Since  the  ruder  and  earlier  days  when  teachers  boarded  around  and 
had  to  hunt  up  schools  by  getting  subscribers  and  then  collect  tuition 
fees  themselves,  when  teachers  were  looked  upon  as  "  brisk  wielders  of 
the  birch  and  rod,"  much,  very  much  has  been  accomplishad  ;  great 
advances  have  been  made  in  every  phase  of  school  life.  All  the  pro- 
perty in  the  country,  feels  and  recognizes  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  contributing  towards  the  education  of  the  people.  Instead  of  Parish 
School  Boards  we  have  Provincial,  and  better  systems,  better  school- 
houses,  better  equipments  in  the  shape  of  apparatus  and  appliances  for 
carrying  on  the  work,  better  trained  and  better  paid  teachers,  more  and 
better  books,  a  greatly  improved  public  sentiment  and  awakened  inter- 
est in  educational  matters.  County  and  Provincial  Institutes  have 
been  established,  and  have  done  much  to  improve  methods  of  teaching 
and  of  discipline.  In  these  teachers  and  officers  of  every  educational 
department  have  met  and  become  acquainted  with  each  other.  Here 
we  have  learned  that  our  aims,  our  hopes,  our  laboi's  are  one.  A  fra- 
ternal feeling  has  sprung  up  which  cannot  be  bounded  by  provincial 
lines.  This  great  assembly  of  educationists  here  in  Toronto  to-day  is 
an  unmistakable  illustration  of  the  brotherhood  of  teachers.  We  hive 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  far  and  near,  to  represent 
every  phase  of  school  life,  impelled  by  the  lofty,  almost  sacred  thought 
that  we  are  one.     Interchange  of  thought  and  intermingling  of  peoples 
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must  develo])  this  feeling  of  brotherhood.  When  we  look  back  from 
our  vantage  ground  to-day,  to  the  log  schoolhouses,  scarcity  of  books, 
and  isolation  of  but  comparatively  recent  years  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
much  has  been  accomplished. 

In  material,  commercial,  social,  and  political  life,  Canada  has  made 
rapid  strides.  When  I  would  speak  of  her  greatness,  I  would  tell  of 
her  vast  territories,  stretching  from  these  enormous  lakes  away  to  tlie 
frozen  north  ;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — a  reach  of  territory  so 
great,  that  hours  after  the  bus}^  hum  of  the  day's  activities  has  begun 
in  the  east,  in  the  west  there  is  the  calm  sweetness  of  the  early  morn- 
ing sleep.  I  would  tell  of  the  opening  up  of  avenues  of  interprovincial 
intercourse  almost  appalling  in  their  vastness  ;  of  vast  systems  of  canals 
and  railways;  of  mighty  rivers,  expanded  lakes,  towering  mountains, 
fertile  valleys,  rich  unmeasured  prairie  land  ;  of  her  fishing  and  agri- 
cultuial  resources,  mineral  wealth,  rnanufactui'ing  facilities,  and  imj)reg- 
nable  fortresses.  But  I  would  mention  as  the  crowning  glory  of  all, 
her  growing  educational  institutions  ;  that  every  school-house  is  open 
to  the  poorest  child  in  the  laml  where  he  may  enter  and  find  a  teacher 
to  welcome  and  instruct  him  in  all  things  that  make  life  worth  having. 
There  he  is  taught  the  true  lessons  of  life,  the  first  of  which  is  to  win 
the  glorious  piivilege  of  being  independent,  and  to  acquire  those  talents 
of  prudence  self-discipline,  self-respect,  industry  and  sobriety,  without 
which  it  is  given  to  no  one  to  achieve  the  best  results.  The  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  a  liberal  education  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
children  and  youths  of  the  country  is  the  most  promising  offspring  of 
civilization.  Our  schools  and  Colleges  if  wisely  conducted  and  well 
taught  are  a  surer  protection  against  internal  disorder  and  external 
foes  than  all  the  munitions  of  war.  "  Armories  and  arsenals  and  fleets 
of  war-ships  may  give  an  external  prestige  and  grandeur  to  a  nation, 
but  the  best  defence  that  any  country  can  possess,  is  an  enlightened, 
moral,  and  law-abiding  citizenship;  an  intelligent,  laboring  popula- 
tion, a  free  and  complete  system  of  education,  so  unsectarian  and  non- 
denominational  as  to  meet  the  just  demands  of  every  faith  and  every 
rank  and  condition  of  life." 

Canada,  I  think,  for  a  young  countr}',  may  justly  feel  proud  of  her 
educational  achievements  and  equipments.  Yet  much  remains  to  be 
done.  The  future  is  big  with  possibilities.  As  an  educational  system 
it  is  broken  up  into  fragments ;  as  a  brotherhood  we  scarcel}'  recognize 
each  other  or  even  the  fact  that  we  .should  work  together  throughout 
as  a  brotherhood.  This  condition  of  things  surely  must  not  continue 
long.     To  me   it  seems  a   pity  that  any  barriers  should  separate  us. 
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"  Mountains  interposed  make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else  been 
minified  into  one."  I  think  wisdom  counsels  us  to  approach  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  a  national  system  of  education  ;  to  bring  together  our  dif- 
ferent school  courses  and  make  them  more  nearly  harmonize  vvith  each 
other ;  to  so  modify  our  different  modes  of  training  and  licensing  teachers 
as  to  make  certificates  of  a  like  grade  of  license  equal  throughout  the 
Dominion,  and  that  they  be  recognized  as  such.  The  entrance  to  this 
teaching  profession — to  this  brotherhood  should  be  gradually  narrowed 
— the  requirements  (professional  especially)  should  be  raised.  The  idea 
that  boys  and  girls  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  granted 
first-class  licenses  to  teach,  and  be  considered  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  almost  any  school,  although  they  may  have  scarcely  any  qualifica- 
tion except  that  they  can  pass  a  certain  literary  examination,  mu.st  be 
discarded.  There  needs  to  be  better  provision  for  the  traitiing  of 
teachers,  for  instruction  and  practice  in  professional  work  before  receiv- 
ing first-class  certificates.  The  vast  difference  between  knowing  a 
subject,  and  the  ability  to  impart  instruction  in  it  well,  must  become 
recognized  before  the  teaching  profession  shall  command  that  public 
respect  which  it  should,  or  worthy  teachers  receive  salaries  according 
to  the  quality  of  their  work.  In  teaching  more  attention  must  be  paid 
to  psychological  principles  before  the  best  results  can  be  obtained.  We 
want  a  much  larger  number  of  College-taught  teachers.  Inducements 
to  enter  upon  teaching  for  a  brief  time,  merely  as  a  stepping-stone,  are 
too  great,  while  inducements  to  those  who  have  a  talent  for  it  to  remain 
in  the  profession  and  make  it  a  life-work  are  far  too  meagre.  Teachers 
should  be  paid  partly  according  to  length  of  service  and  quality  of 
woi'k  done. 

The  number  of  pupils  and  grades  which  a  teacher  is  required  to 
teach  is  much  too  large.  Many  bright  boys  and  girls  are  required  to 
go  too  slowly  to  keep  up  their  interest  because  there  are  so  many  duller 
ones  in  the  same  classes.  The  best  a  teacher  can  do,  who  has  fifty  or 
sixty  pupils  and  three  or  four  grades  to  teach,  is* to  about  strike  an 
average.  Thus  the  clever  ones  have  to  be  kept  back  for  the  slower  ; 
and  still  the  work  is  too  fast  for  the  slower,  consequently  they  both 
lose  interest  and  get  into  careless  habits.  There  is  too  much  effort 
made  to  make  all  the  pupils  in  our  classes  alike.  This  nature  never 
intended.  But  the  teachers  must  do  it,  for  lack  of  time  to  give  further 
instruction  to  those  who  are  able  to  receive  it.  The  classes  of  the 
future  must  be  much  smaller  in  order  to  allow  individual  power  to 
exercise  itself  and  develop. 

Governments  should  make  some  provision  for  the  superannuation  of 
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"teachers.  Many  who  have  rendered  far  less  service  to  the  common- 
wealth than  the  faithful  teacher  who  has  worn  out  in  his  arduous 
calling  ai-e  superannuated.  Why  should  not  the  teacher  be  ?  Thus 
})rotected,  many  mure  men  and  women  of  the  highest  character  and 
ability  would  be  drawn  to  the  profession,  and  those  who  love  the  work 
of  teaching  would  be  in^luced  to  continue  at  it,  and  we  should  have  a 
much  improved  class  of  teachers. 

We  should  seek  to  instil  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  our  pupils, 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  Love  of  country  must  extend  beyond  the 
Rockies  ;  it  must  become  as  wide  as  the  continent.  To  aid  us  in  this  let 
us  have  in  our  school  libraries,  as  far  as  possible,  the  biographies  and  pro- 
ductions of  our  own  Canadian  men  and  women.  I  was  much  surprisied 
to  see,  a  week  or  two  ago,  a  statement  in  the  St.  John  Telegraph,  that 
Mr.  W.  G.  MacFarlane  has  just  published  a  book  called  "  New  Bruns- 
wick Bibliography,"  which  is  an  account  of  the  books  and  writings  of 
the  Province.  In  it  he  had  dealt  with  the  writings  of  five  hundred 
authors.  No  doubt  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  could  produce 
an  equally  surprising  array.  Some  of  these  from  the  various  Provinces 
should  be  in  our  school  libraries,  to  be  used  as  supplementary  reading. 
We  should  also  have  parliamentary  debates,  important  laws,  etc., 
national  songs,  and  collections  of  specimens  from  as  many  parts  of 
Canada  as  possible  to  illustrate  lessons  in  Geography,  History,  Natural 
Sciences,  etc. 

Dr.  Hall,  of  Normal  School,  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  says :  "  No  featui-e 
of  education  is  more  important  or  more  cared  for  in  Germany  than  the 
manners  and  deportment  of  the  children.  One  may  travel  in  Germany 
and  visit  schools  for  weeks  and  not  hear  a  vulgar  expression  or  see  a 
rude  act.  The  politeness,  order  and  deportment  of  the  school  children 
in  Prussia  is  worthy  of  imitation."  Let  us  seek  to  make  this  truly 
said  of  Canadian  children. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  fellow  teachers  and  ofKcers,  I  love  Canada ! 
I  love  to  think  of  all  teachers  within  it  as  members  of  one  brotherhood  ! 
We  are  working  upon  the  highest  creation  of  God.  These  minds  and 
liearts  that  come  to  us  for  instruction  are  sparks  from  the  Infinite. 
We  need  the  highest  form  of  wisdom,  broadest  knowledge,  the  purest 
hearts,  the  most  consecrated  earnestness,  and  the  deepest  inspiration  of 
the  age.  Upon  the  quality  of  our  work  depends  untold  destinies  to 
the  individuals,  to  the  homes  and  to  the  nation.  Let  us  look  forward 
to  the  time,  with  the  feeling  which  is  more  than  a  dream  or  a  wild 
reach  of  imagination,  when  what  I  have  mentioned  in  this  paper,  and 
much  more,  shall  be  accomplished ;  when,  as  a  great  plant  or  tree 
20 
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strikes  its  roots  deeper  into  the  soil,  spreads  its  branches  wider, 
increases  the  size  of  its  trunk  and  lifts  its  head  higher  year  by  year,  so 
our  educational  sj^stem  shall  reach  towards  the  cradle  and,  embracing 
the  kindergartens,  make  them  a  part  of  itself  ;  when  our  common  and 
High  Schools  shall  become  much  better  equipped  and  conducted  ;  when 
our  Colleges  and  Universities  shall  give  professional  instruction  in 
teaching  and  so  enthuse  many  of  their  clever  young  men  and  women 
with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  teaching  profession  that  they 
will  come  knocking  at  the  door  of  this  brotherhood  for  admission,. 
intending  to  make  it  a  life-work ;  when  there  shall  be  something  like 
unity  of  procedure  and  gradation  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
schools  ;  when  Froebel's  Kindergarten  methods  shall  be  perfected  and 
carried  on  symmetrically  throughout  the  whole.  This  work  is  largely 
ours ;  and  when  Canada  has  become  (as  I  hope  she  may)  the  best 
educated  nation  on  earth,  then  shall  appear  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
civilized  world  the  work  and  worth  of  this  great  brotherhood  of 
teachers. 

"  The  ci'isis  presses  on  us,  face  to  face  with  us  it  stands 
With  solemn  lips  of  question  like  the  sphinx  in  Egypt's  sands. 
This  day  we  fashion  destiny,  the  web  of  fate  we  spin, 
This  day  for  all  hereafter  choose  we  wisely  or  we  sin. " 
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Ruskin  has  taught  us  to  borrow  from  the  sphere  of  industry  and 
the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  the  word  economics,  and  to 
apply  it  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  spiritual  things.  It  is 
true  that  his  spiritual  things  were  embodied  in  the  material  form  of 
pictures  and  statuary,  and  as  such  were  a  part  of  the  nation's  wealth. 
But  we  will  venture  to  press  the  word  a  step  further.  We  cannot 
indeed  exchange  our  sons  and  daughters  for  gold  as  we  can  our  paint- 
ings and  marbles  or  bronzes.  But  none  the  less  do  we  feel  that  they  are 
our  most  valuable  treasures,  and  if  we  cannot  part  with  them  for  value 
they  can  none  the  less  produce  for  us  wealth,  and  happy  is  not  the  man 
alone  but  the  country  as  well  that  hath  its  quiver  full  of  them.  The 
prosperity  of  any  country  depends  upon  the  power  of  its  population  to 
make  the  most  of  its  resources.  That  power  depends  upon  numbers, 
moral  quality,  intellectual  quality,  and  physical  quality.  As  to  num- 
bers, numbers  of  poor  quality  become  not  a  help  to,  but  a  dead  weight 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  While  numbers  are  destrable  for 
the  full  development  of  a  large  country  like  ours  with  almost  unlim- 
ited resources  of  field,  forest,  fishery  and  mine,  our  first  duty  is  to  see 
to  it  that  the  quality  is  up  to  standard,  up  to  the  highest  practicable 
standard  morally,  intellectually  and  physically,  and  this  is  the  field  of 
education  in  the  broadest  sense.  If  our  country  is  to  be  truly  prosper- 
ous we  must  educate  our  young  population,  just  as  a  farmer  must 
train  his  horses  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  value.  And  in  this  work  the 
whole  country  has  a  common  interest.  All  classes  and  sections  of  the 
community  are  one  here.  True  prosperity  consists  not  in  one  individ- 
ual getting  wealth  by  taking  more  than  his  share  and  thus  stripping' 
his  neighbor,  but  in  the  more  abundant  production  of  new  wealth,  in 
which  all  shall  share.  And  to  this  end  the  entire  working  force  of  the 
country,  i.e.,  all  its  people  (no  drones),  must  be  strong — strong  phys- 
ically, strong  intellectually,  strong  in  moral  character.  We  have  the 
land  and  we  can  easily  get  the  capital  if  we  have  the  strength,  intel- 
ligence and  energy  necessary  to  use  it.     The  proper  a!l   round   educa- 
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tion  of  onv  young  people  is  the  first  economic,  industrial  and  political 
need  of  our  country,  the  most  important  plank  in  tTie  platform  of  any 
party  who  desire  to  make  this  country  a  good  land  for  all  the , people 
to  live  in.  Patrons  of  Industry,  Knights  of  Labor,  Reformei-s,  Con- 
servatives, even  the  P.P.A.,  will  make  a  fatal  mistake  if  from  a  narrow 
point  of  view  they  forget  the  fundamental  condition  for  the  good  which 
they  seek,  and  they  all  set  some  good  before  them  even  if  they  go  a 
long  way  round  to  get  at  it.  The  good  which  they  all  seek  is  bound 
up  with  this  intei-est. 

The  great  forces  which  largely  do  the  work  of  raising  the  quality 
of  our  country's  population  are  three,  or  we  might  say  four.  (1)  The 
liume  upon  which  the  physical  man  so  largely  depends  for  his  start  in 
life,  (2)  the  educational  or  school  system  which  gives  the  intellectual 
nature  its  start,  (3)  the  Church,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  nation's  moral 
life,  and  (4)  the  press,  including  all  forms  of  literature,  which  contrib- 
utes to  all.  It  is  of  course  quite  clear  that  these  forces  each  affect, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  whole  field,  and  yet  each  has  its  centre  at 
some  one  point  of  the  field. 

From  such  a  point  we  wish  to  discuss  the  economics  of  education,  by 
which  we  understand,  not  the  relations  of  education  to  the  production 
of  a  nation's  material  wealth,  but,  taking  it  for  granted  that  education 
contributes  to  a  nation's  well-being  in  every  direction,  the  principles 
by  which  we  can  obtain  the  highest  results  both  in  the  standard  of 
education  and  in  the  ijeneral  distribution  of  its  advantages. 

Education  is  usually  distinguished  as  primary,  secondary  and  higher, 
corresponding  to  the  Public  School,  the  High  School  and  the  Univer- 
sity. Again,  the  secondary  and  higher  education  is  distinguished  as 
general  and  technical  or  professional.  We  have  thus  in  a  complete 
system  of  education  such  as  we  find  in  the  most  advanced  countries  of 
Europe  and  America,  the  following  classes  of  schools. 

].  Primary  Schools.  These  are  frequently  preceded  by  the  kinder- 
garten, the  object  of  which  is  simply  development  of  the  power  of 
acquiring  knowledge  through  the  senses  combined  with  physical 
development.  It  is  supposed  that  from  one  to  two  years  can  be  gained 
in  the  subsequent  progress  of  pui)ils  by  means  of  this  preliminary 
tiainino-  between  four  and  seven  year's  of  ase. 

The  object  of  the  Primary  School  itself  is  the  communication  of  those 
elements  of  knowledge  which  every  man  should  possess  for  the  prac- 
tical work  of  our  common  life.  Every  person  should  be  able  to  read, 
write,  present  his  thoughts,  spoken  or  written,  in  simple  and  correct 
English,  make  common  arithmetical  and  commercial  calculations,  and 
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know  the  proper  form  for  simple  business  documents,  understand  the 
elements  of  the  history  and  geography  of  his  country  and  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  This  education  is  not  only  that  which  everj  person  must 
have  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  advance  in  knowledge.  The  pupil  who  is  to 
continue  his  studies  for  years  and  the  pupil  for  whom  this  is  the  only 
school  curriculum  alike  require  this  coui-se,  and  require  that  it  should 
be  thoroughly  mastered — made  an  accurate  and  permanent  acquisition. 

Secondary  education  at  once  widens  the  sphere  of  thought  and  life. 
It  leads  a  man  beyond  the  intellectual  operations  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  common  work  of  life  by  unfolding  to  him  first  the  principles 
upon  which  those  operations  depend.  To  his  Arithmetic  and  Mensur- 
ation the  pupil  adds  the  Algebi'a  and  Geometiy  which  unfold  their 
scientific  basis.  To  the  simple  Composition  he  adds  the  principles  of 
Rhetoric.  To  his  Geography  he  adds  the  elementary  principles  of 
Natural  Science.  Thus  in  every  direction  the  student  in  the  secondary 
school  passes  from  the  simple  mastery  of  facts  to  the  mastery  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  facts  depend.  At  the  same  time  the  field  of 
facts  and  processes  is  greatly  enlarged.  Geography  and  Histor}'  are 
extended.  The  Grammar  of  other  languages  is  introduced.  The 
simple  reading  of  narrative  prose  is  extended  to  the  study  of  higher 
forms  of  literature.  The  field  of  secondary  education  is  no  longer  the 
absolutely  necessary,  but  that  which  satisfies  our  rational  and  aesthetic 
nature  as  well,  and  which  enlarges  the  uses  of  life. 

In  the  same  way  the  higher  or  Universitj^  education  builds  upon  the 
secondary,  first,  by  perfecting  the  knowledge  of  principles  by  adding 
the  study  of  various  sciences,  and  in  our  day  by  carrj'ing  some  one  of 
these  to  its  present  limits.  Second,  by  extending  the  knowledge  of 
literature  to  a  wider  view,  including  not  only  our  own  literature  but 
also  the  literatures  of  our  European  civilization,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  Third,  by  unfolding  the  laws  of  thought  upon  which  all  our 
knowledge  is  based  and  of  moral  action  upon  which  all  human  history 
depends. 

In  the  present  discussion  we  may  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  set 
aside  the  consideration  of  technical  and  professional  education,  which 
is  based  on  one  or  other  of  the  three  stages  of  general  education.  That 
the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  journalist,  the  apothecary, 
the  physician,  the  teacher,  or  the  lawyer,  should  each  understand  his 
business,  goes  without  saying.  But  aside  from  that,  the  excellence  of 
work  of  one  and  all  these  will  depend  upon  the  average  intelligence  of 
the  profession  or  business  and  upon  the  particular  intelligence  of  the 
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individual.  The  first  problem  therefore  of  the  economics  of  educatior? 
is,  how  caa  we  elevate  the  average  intelligence  of  the  whole  nation  1 
Then  follows  the  second,  how  can  we  perfect  and  elevate  the  technica 
intelligence  of  the  people  in  the  fundamental  industries  of  the  nation  ': 
Technical  intelligence  is  based  upon  general,  and  to  a  people  of  higl 
general  intelligence  the  acquisition  of  technical  intelligence  becomes  easy 
Addressing  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  first  problem  our  answer  is  this 
1.  The  nation  must  first  of  all  have  within  itself  the  resources  of 
the  highest  intelligence.  The  education  of  the  individual  proceeds 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  that  of  the  state  as  a  whole  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower. 

Our  fathers  l)ailt  wisely  when  in  the  last  century  before  they  had 
founded  a  single  elementary  school,  they  made  provision  for  a  Univer- 
sity. Out  among  the  plateaus  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  are  vast 
stretches  of  desert  lands  requiring  only  the  fertilizing  water  to  convert 
them  into  a  garden  of  Eden.  Men  can  never  accomplish  that,  however 
by  carrjnng  water  by  the  pailful  from  some  little  rill.  They  go  to 
the  great  lakes  lying  up  amid  the  melting  snows  of  the  mountains,  and 
thence  they  carry  gi-eat  streams,  which  subdivided  into  rills,  water  and 
fertilize  all  the  plain.  So  must  it  be  in  the  work  of  the  education  of 
a  nation.  The  perfection,  the  power,  the  very  life  of  the  whole  work 
depends  upon  a  strong,  rich,  abundant  source  of  all  needed  learning  at 
the  fountain  head.  From  this  not  only  teachers  but  leaders  of  the 
highest  intelligence  and  culture,  are  continuallj^  flowing  out  into  all 
the  fields  of  living  activity  in  the  country.  The  nation  without  a 
thoroughly  efficient  University  system  of  its  own  can  only  borrow  its 
learning  from  other  lands.  This  it  may  do  partly  through  books.  But 
all  educators  understand  the  serious  and  almost  fatal  defects  of  mere 
book  learning,  especially  in  all  the  sciences  which  deal  with  material 
nature.  It  may  import  learned  foreigners  to  fill  its  educational  offices. 
But  this  will  always  prove  expensive.  If  to-daj^  we  were  obliged  to 
import  our  High  School  teachers  from  abroad,  I  venture  to  say  that  to 
obtain  anything  like  the  same  quality,  the  average  salar}^  would  need 
to  be  increased  fifty  per  cent.,  i.e.,  from  £200  to  £300  sterling,  an 
increase  in  the  item  of  High  School  salaries  alone  of  $260,000,  or  more 
than  twice  the  present  cost  of  our  provincial  University,  and  more  than 
the  combined  cost  of  all  the  Universities  of  Ontario  ;  in  fact  we  could 
cover  with  that  also  the  Arts  Faculty  of  McGill.  But  the  expense  is 
not  the  onlj^  consideration.  Years  must  elapse  before  foreigners  can 
feel  the  interest  in  our  countr}'^  which  is  inbred  in  the  hearts  of  our 
own  best  young  men.     Then  from  foreign  lands  we  can  rarely  hope  to 
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•draw  the  best.  We  must  be  content  with  second  and  even  third  class. 
It  is  on'ly  an  occasional  good  fortune  that  brings  us  the  best,  and  then 
one-half  of  them  soon  leave  us  again  even  when  the}^  come  to  fill  our 
University  chairs.  If  we  had  only  High  School  work  to  offer  them, 
second-class  would  be  the  very  best  that  we  could  expect.  Again  of 
our  University  graduates,  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  become 
teachers.  The  rest  become  our  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers, 
Journalists,  merchants,  bankers,  farmers  and  manufacturers  and  mem- 
bers of  parliament  and  civil  servants,  i.e.,  the  country  that  maintains 
its  own  Universities  in  thorough  efficiency,  not  only  lays  the  most 
-e.conomical  foundation  for  the  highest  efficiency  in  its  entire  educational 
work,  but  provides  itself  with  an  abundant  supply  of  men  of  the 
broadest  intelligence  in  all  other  walks  of  life  beside.  It  may  be 
thought  that  we  can  best  supply  our  educational  ranks  by  sending  our 
own  young  men  abroad.  But  here  again  we  must  look  at  the  practical 
results.  First  of  all,  if  we  send  them  to  the  United  States,  we  shall 
lose  a  large  part  of  the  best  of  them.  If  we  send  them  to  Europe  we 
at  once  double  or  treble  the  expense  of  higher  education  ;  we  deprive 
the  country  of  the  educated  work  of  many  of  its  brightest  minds  who 
happen  to  be  born  in  comparative  poverty  ;  and,  again,  we  increase  the 
expense  of  our  whole  High  School  work  to  an  extent  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  our  University  system  at  home,  and  still  fail  to  secure 
for  our  country  the  rich  and  varied  supplies  of  higher  intelligence 
which  our  own  University  system  affords. 

It  thus  appears  that  whether  we  study  efficiency,  abundance,  or 
economy  in  the  provision  of  our  educational  resources  for  the  country, 
we  must  lay  the  foundation  for  the  intelligence  of  -the  country  in  a 
thoroughly  efficient  University  system.  To  employ  another  figure  the 
University  is  the  very  heart  from  which  the  vital  fluid  is  sent  to  all  the 
extremities  of  the  body  politic,  and  only  a  feeble  embryonic  circulation 
can  be  maintained,  even  from  the  heart  of  the  mother  country.  Again, 
as  the  heart  gathers  in  the  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  send  it 
forth  renewed  with  vital  energy,  so  tjie  University  becomes  the  centre 
which  attracts  to  itself  the  best  minds  from  the  furthest  extremities  of 
our  national  life  to  send  them  forth  aofain  to  strengjthen  and  enlarge  the 
intelligence  of  the  whole  people.  In  no  country  is  this  circulation 
more  important  than  in  one  like  ours.  By  it  the  unity  of  national  life 
is  maintained.  The  blood  that  in  its  last  round  supplied  the  foot  in  its 
next,  may  feed  the  hand  or  eye  or  brain.  The  free  untrammeled  vigor- 
ous circulation  of  the  units  of  national  life  of  which  the  University  is 
the  centre,  saves  us  more  effectually  than  any  one  other  force  from  the 
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evils  of  class  rule,  whether  that  class  be  an  hereditary  oligarchy  or  a. 
plutocracy.  No  country  can  make  a  wiser  investment  for  its  educa- 
tional future  than  in  the  founding  of  an  efficient  and  freely  accessible 
University. 

But  having  thus  posited  the  University  as  the  fountain  head  or  heart 
of  the  educational  system,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  fountain  can  be 
efficient  only  through  distributing  channels  which  reach  from  the 
fountain  head  to  the  extremities.  We  have  a  magnificent  reservoir  on 
Rose  Hill,  but  from  it  the  distributing  mains  must  traverse  all  our 
streets,  and  the  branches  must  enter  every  house  if  we  would  have 
abundance  of  water  in  all  our  dwellings.  Some  have,  indeed,  thought 
that  we  can,  as  a  public,  dispense  with  our  High  'schools.  But  the 
High  Schools  are  the  Universities  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
county  Collegiate  Institute  is  the  centre  of  knowledge,  the  fountain- 
head  for  all  the  country  round,  the  heart  of  all  its  educational  enter- 
prise and  vigour.  Wherever,  in  this  Province,  you  find  a  secondary 
school  of  the  highest  class  you  will  find  the  entire  system  of  primary 
schools  in  higher  efficiency  around  it.  A  little  less  than  2,000  of  the 
young  people  of  this  Province  each  year  reach  the  University,  23,000 
reach  the  secondary  schools,  and  there  drink  in  something  of  the  richer 
learning  which  comes  from  the  University  fountain,  while  these,  in 
turn,  distribute  knowledge  to  450,000  pupils  of  our  pi'imary  schools. 
Could  the  450,000  be  educated  as  effectively  or  as  economically 
without  the  intervening  link  of  the  23,000.  Is  not  every  man 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  his  neighbor  standing  on  a  higher 
platform  ?  Shame  on  the  petty  spirit  wdiich  sa3'S,  away  wdth  the 
platform,  the  common  level  is  enough  for  me,  if  my  neighbor  wishes 
to  get  up,  he  must  use  his  own  stilts.  No,  if  the  platform  is  there  you 
yourself  may  climb.  Your  children  wall  almost  surely  climb.  But 
if  you  tear  it  down,  some  few  will  find  stilts  and  walk  over  the  heads 
of  the  common  level.  No  more  short-sighted,  selfish,  unpatriotic 
policy  was  ever  dreamed  of  than  that  which  would  cut  out  the  very 
heart  and  sever  the  very  arteries  of  our  national  education,  by  cutting 
off  its  Universities  and  higher  schools.  And  why  ?  To  save  expense  ? 
We  pay  four  millions  a  year  for  the  suppoi-t  of  our  Public  Schools. 
W^e  pay  about  one-sixth  that  amount  for  the  support  of  our  secondary 
schools.  Cut  oii'  the  secondary  schools,  or  increase  their  cost  to  the 
pupils,  and  in  ten  years'  time  you  will  be  pa3'ing  more  than  the  differ- 
ence in  increased  salaries  for  your  Public  Schools.  No,  make  all  higher 
education  easily  accessible,  because  inexpensive,  to  every  child  of  the 
nation,  and  it  will  flow  on  and  out  as  freely,  richly  and  abundantly^ 
as  it  is  given  to  all  the  people. 
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FRENCH  POETRY  SINGE  THE  ROMANTICS. 

J.  Squair,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

French  Romanticism  was  the  expression  in  literature  of  the  ecstatic 
individualism  which  was  developed  in  the  nation  during  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  That 
the  Revolution  did  not  bring  the  millennium,  was  a  fact  which  did  not 
destroy  the  fond  optimism  of  those  who  believed  in  a  speed}^  realiza- 
tion of  human  perfectibility.  The  disasti'ous  collapse  of  the  first 
Republic  was  to  be  deplored,  but  after  all  it  was  a  mere  accident  in 
the  onward  and  upward  march.  Liberty,  equality  and  fiaternity,  were 
still  the  everlasting  principles,  the  ideals  to  which  men  were  to  look, 
the  fountains  from  which  to  draw  inspiration.  It  took  a  great  deal 
of  adverse  circumstance  and  a  large  growth  in  knowledge  of  various 
kinds  to  cool  the  heated  imaginations  of  men.  It  was  about  the  vear 
1820,  that  the  self-analysis  and  nature-worship  of  Rousseau  and 
Chateaubriand,  coupled  with  the  optimism  and  love  of  the  poetry  of 
the  peoples  of  the  north  of  Mme  de  Stael,  blossomed  forth  in  the 
poetry  of  the  first  Romantics.  And  from  that  date  till  about  1850, 
the  world  was  filled  with  the  tears,  the  passion,  the  shouts  of  victory 
of  the  Lamartines,  the  Mussets,  and  the  Hugos.  True,  there  w^ere  even 
amongst  the  Romantics  such  poets  as  de  Vigny,  who  looked  with  a 
more  pessimistic  eye  upon  human  life,  or  such  as  Gautier  who,  charmed 
with  the  outward  beauty  of  things,  tried  to  make  poetry  less  subjective 
and  also  more  like  one  of  the  plastic  arts.  But  apparently  they  came 
too  soon  to  make  an  impression.  The  mind  of  the  world  w'as  set  in  the 
other  direction,  it  was  still  pleased  with  hopeful  views  regarding  the 
speedy  perfecting  of  the  human  lot,  still  satisfied  with  brilliant  and 
striking  comparisons  of  nature  and  human  feeling,  although  such 
metaphors  might  be  very  inaccurate.  But  gradually  a  change  comes 
over  the  intellectual  and  emotional  atmosphere.  The  first  half  of  the 
century  saw^  a  half  dozen  changes  of  dynasties  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment— an  empire,  two  monarchies,  and  two  republics,  had  passed  away. 
Extension  of  the  franchise,  widening  of  commercial  relations,  peace 
congresses,  freeing  of  down-trodden  peoples,  scientific  discoveries,  from 
all  of  which  so  much  had  been  expected,  did  not  appreciably  lessen  the 
21 
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sum  of  human  miseiy.  And  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  new  view  of  human 
histoiy  grew  up,  namely,  that  men  change  but  slowly,  that  you  cannot 
force  human  nature  suddenl}'  into  better  ways,  no  matter  how  power- 
ful the  machinery  you  use,  that  human  society  is  a  growth,  to  be 
changed,  if  changed  at  all,  from  within  by  the  gradual  adaptation  of 
its  parts  to  new  conditions,  rather  tlum  by  any  mechanical  cutting  and 
fitting  from  the  outside.  Victor  Hugo,  sitting  in  his  lonely  exile,  with 
his  thoughts  turned  in  upon  himself,  appeared  to  live  on,  largely  uncon- 
scious of  this  new  state  of  things,  giving  forth  works  even  more 
personal  and  lyric  than  his  earliest  poetry,  such  as  les  Chatiments  and 
les  Contemplations,  but  at  the  heart  of  the  nation  a  new  school  of 
poetry  was  forming  to  correspond  to  the  altered  conditions  ;  a  school 
which  should  say  less  about  its  own  joys  and  sorrows,  which  should 
be  less  enthusiastic  and  more  accurate  than  Hugo  and  his  friends, 
which  should  be  truer  to  history  and  science,  whose  methods  should  be 
more  after  the  manner  of  those  of  the  scholar  than  of  those  of  the 
demagogue. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  this  school  is  Leconte  de  Lisle 
(1818-1894),  whose  earliest  volume  appeared  at  about  the  same  time 
as  Hugo's  Chatiments  (1853).  It  bore  the  name  of  Foemes  antiques, 
and  was  followed  in  18G2  by  Poenies  harbares,  and  in  1884  by  Poemes 
tragiques,  and  by  single  poems  from  time  to  time  down  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  These  names  are  applied  to  the  three  volumes  somewhat 
arbitrarily,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  groups  of  works 
differing  from  one  another  in  kind  ;  in  each  are  to  be  found  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  kinds  of  subjects  treated. 

Considering,  then,  the  works  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  as  a  whole,  the  first 
thing  to  be  noted  is  his  correction  of  a  certain  narrowness  which  char- 
acterized the  Romantics  in  choice  of  subject.  Romanticism  was  a 
protest  against  Classicism,  and  since  the  Classicists  had  a  very  strong 
admiration  for  everything  connected  with  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  Romantics  affected  to  have  a  small  amount  of  esteem  for 
these  literatures,  and  neglected  to  use  the  themes  which  they  naturally 
suggested,  preferring  such  as  were  afforded  by  the  history  and  legend 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  by  what  people  like  Hugo  and  Gautier  called 
Orientalism.  But,  as  is  well  known,  the  scientific  spirit,  which,  it  was 
feared,  would  put  an  end  to  all  interest  in  antiquity,  really  produced  a 
strong  revival  of  interest  in  such  matters,  and  made  men  more  anxious 
than  ever  to  reconstruct  the  past  and  know  its  exact  meaning.  Leconte 
de  Lisle  is  the  poet  of  this  new  love  of  antiquity,  but,  like  the  rest  of  his 
generation,  his  sympathies  had  a  wider  sweep  than  Greece  and  Rome. 
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They  embraced,  in  addition  to  these,  the  antiquities  of  the  Hindoos 
and  of  the  Semitic  and  Germanic  races.  Thus,  not  only  does  he  sing 
of  Hypatia,  Niobe,  Hercules  and  Helen,  but  also  of  Bhagavat,  Cain, 
Naboth,  Mohammed  and  Balder.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  his  manner 
of  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  very  different  from  the  treatment  of 
both  Classicists  and  Romantics.  If  we  read  such  classical  poems  as 
those  of  J.  B.  Rousseau,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
are  struck  by  a  certain  vagueness,  a  certain  indefiniteness  in  treat- 
ment, which  make  us  feel  that  their  author  was  attempting  to  draw 
pictures  of  heroes  and  deities  which  belong  to  no  particular  place  or 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Hugo  treats  his  Oriental  subjects — 
classical  ones  he  almost  always  avoids — he  gives  us  pictures  that  are 
vivid  enough,  but  which  we  feel  cannot  be  accurate,  Leconte  de  Lisle 
differs  from  both.  His  pictures  are  not  generalized  so  as  to  be  unre- 
cognizable, nor  are  they  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  producing  strong 
effects,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  exact  and  true  pictures  of 
what  the  most  patient  investigators  in  the  field  of  antiquity  have  dis- 
covered regarding  the  actual  condition  of  the  past.  But  we  must  not 
suppose  that  these  poems  are  mere  bits  of  antiquarian  lore  put  into 
verse.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  what  the  true  poetry  of  every  age  is, 
the  voicing  of  the  things  that  lie  nearest  the  heart  of  that  age.  They 
palpitate  with  the  life  of  the  nineteenth  century,  although  they  treat 
of  subjects  grey  with  age.  Listen  to  him  as  he  sings  of  the  sorrows  of 
the  Hindoo  soul  in  his  poem  Bhagavat  : 

Une  plainte  est  au  fond  tie  la  runieur  des  nuits, 

Lamentation  large  et  souffrance  iuconnue 

Qui  monte  de  la  terre  et  roule  dans  la  nue  ; 

Soupir  du  globe  errant  dans  I'eternel  chemin, 

Mais  efface  toujours  par  le  soupir  humain. 

Sombre  douleur  de  I'homme,  6  voix  triste  et  profonde, 

Plus  forte  que  les  bruits  innombrables  du  monde, 

Cri  de  Fame,  sanglot  du  coeur  supplici^. 

Qui  t'entend  sans  fremir  d'amour  et  de  pitie? 

Qui  ne  pleure  sur  toi,  magnanime  faiblesse, 

Esprit  qu'un  aiguillon  divin  excite  et  blesse. 

Qui  t'ignores  toi-meme  et  ne  peux  te  saisir, 

Et  sans  borner  jamais  I'impossible  desir, 

Durant  I'humaine  nuit  qui  jamais  ne  s'acheve, 

N'embrasses  I'lnfini  qu'eu  un  sublime  reve  ? 

O  douloureux  Esprit,  dans  I'espace  emport6, 

Alter6  de  lumiere,  avide  de  beaute, 

Qui  retombes  toujours  de  la  hauteur  divine 

Oil  tout  etre  vivant  oherche  son  origine, 

Et  qui  gemis,  saisi  de  tristesse  et  d'effroi, 

O  conqu6rant  vaincu,  qui  ne  pleure  sur  toi  ? 
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Where  shall  we  find  a  more  vivid  and  powerful  expression  of  that 
unquenchable  loDging  of  the  human  heart  in  its  search  for  excellence  : 
altere  de  lumiere,  avide  de  heaute  ?  But  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that 
this  expression  of  sadness  is  not  a  merely  personal  one.  If  Hugo  had 
been  speaking,  we  should  have  had  it  forced  upon  our  attention,  that  it 
was  the  depths  of  the  poet's  own  henrt  which  were  being  moved,  but 
Leconte  de  Lisle  in  the  dignity  of  impersonality  becomes  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  spirit  of  his  age.  He  speaks  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for 
us,  his  contemporaries,  as  well.  And  this  beautiful  reserve  becomes 
one  of  his  attractive  features.  We  admire  him  because  he  does  not 
obtrude  himself  upon  our  notice.  He  gains  by  this  attitude  di.stinct 
advantages  over  the  intensely  subjective  order  of  poet ;  he  preserves 
his  dignity,  is  saved  from  becoming  oracular,  and  keeps  the  respect  of 
his  readers  by  making  himself  one  of  them.  These  advantages  are,^ 
however,  to  some  extent,  counterbalanced  by  the  lack  of  fire  which 
almost  always  accompanies  that  which  is  severely  impersonal. 

One  of  the  striking  qualities  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  is  his  ability  to 
give  a  proper  natural  setting  to  the  very  varied  group  of  characters 
which  he  has  created.  One  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  born  in  the  tropics,  and  that  unlike  many  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  he  travelled  a  great  deal,  particularly  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  world.  His  ability  to  describe  the  richness  of  the 
landscape,  and  the  appearance  and  habits  of  animals  seems  to  me 
perfectly  marvellous.  It  is  reall}'  wonderful  how  he  can,  by  means  of 
words,  paint  colors  and  movements.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  these 
"  settings  "  in  his  larger  poems,  he  has  succeeded,  as  very  few  have 
done,  in  giving  us  charming  little  pictures  devoted  entirely  to  the 
description  of  certain  beasts  and  birds  which  have  struck  his  fancy, 
such  as  la  Panthere  voire,  le  Jaguar,  les  Elephants  and  le  Sommeil  dii 
Condor.  How  he  delights  in  painting  the  strength  and  savage  beauty 
of  these  fierce  creatures  !  The  black  huntress  of  Java  returning  with 
the  slain  stag  to  nourish  her  j'oungones  waiting  for  her  in  the  den, 
the  jaguar  crouching,  ramasse  sur  ses  reins  niusculevx,  waiting  for 
the  wild  ox  of  the  pampas,  upon  which  he  springs,  da  creux  des 
branches  entr'ouvertes  as  if  shot  from  a  bow  !  His  description  of  the 
march  of  the  elephants  across  the  silent  desert  is  particularly 
impressive — note  the  description  of  the  leader  : 

Celui  qui  tient  la  tete  est  un  vieux  chef.     Son  corps 

Est  gerce  comme  un  trone  que  le  temps  ronge  et  mine  ; 

Sa  tSte  est  comme  un  roc,  et  I'arc  de  son  t^chine 

Se  voflte  puissamment  h  ses  moindres  efiforts. 

And  note,  too,  how  near  he  brings  them  to  man  in  sentiment : 
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lis  reverront  le  fleuve  echappe  des  grands  morts, 
Oil  nage  en  mugissant  1  hippopotame  enorme, 
Oil,  blanchis  par  la  lune  et  projetant  leur  forme, 
lis  descendaient  pour  boire  en  ecrasant  les  joncs. 
Aussi,  pleins  de  courage  et  de  lenteur,  ils  passent 
Comme  une  liguejioire,  an  sable  illimite  ; 
Et  le  desert  reprend  son  immobilite 
Quand  les  lourds  voyageurs  a  I'horizon  s'effacent. 

This  is  the  expression  of  the  sympathies  of  a  man  who  has  seized 
the  spirit  of  nineteenth  century  science.  These  animals  are  of  the  same 
family  as  ourselves,  vvith  like  passions,  and  are  consequently  worthy  of 
biiing  painted  for  the  interest  we  take  in  them.  Man  is  no  longer  the 
only  fit  and  proper  study  of  man.  VVe  see  the  scientific  spirit  also  in 
tlie  poems  on  antique  subjects  where  the  poet  attempts  to  reconstruct 
the  environment  in  which  his  characters  move,  as  for  instance  in  the 
very  striking  poem  on  Cain,  where  we  have  a  picture  of  prehistoric 
man  as  he  appears  to  the  anthropologists  of  our  time.  Huge  and 
strong,  he  moves  amongst  the  monsters  of  the  period, — the  hairy  bear 
of  the  caves,  and  the  wild  oxen, — without  flinching,  already  the  bravest 
and  the  most  capable  of  them  all.  He  is  not  a  philosopher,  as  Milton 
would  have  painted  hiin,  discoursing  on  abstruse  topics  of  theology  and 
politics,  but  still  he  has  a  heart  in  him,  can  feel  shame,  and  the  desire 
for  justice, — la  soif  de  la  justice  me  devore.  He  is  a  man  although  a 
savage,  a  man  of  suftering,  and  his  misfortunes  touch  our  hearts. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  Leconte  de  Lisle  reflects  the 
scientific  spirit,  and  that  is  in  the  moderate,  subdued  tone  which 
pervades  his  work.  There  is  none  of  that  triumphant  optimism 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Hugo  as  when  he  says  in  les  Chdtiments : 

Temps  futurs  !  vision  sublime  ! 

Les  peuples  sont  hors  de  I'abime, 

Le  desert  morne  est  traverse. 

Apres  les  sables,  la  pelouse  ; 

Et  la  terre  est  comme  une  epouse, 

Et  I'homme  est  comme  un  fiance. 

Au  fond  des  cieux  un  point  scintille. 
Regardez,  11  grandit,  il  brille, 
11  approche,  enorme  et  vermeil. 
O  Republique  universelle 
Tu  n'es  encor  que  I'etincelle, 
Demain  tu  seras  le  soleil  ! 

The  idea  that  men  will  be  made  happy  by  the  magical  force  of  some 
sudden  change  in  j^olitical  machinery  is  one  which  has  lost  its  hold  on 
the  sobei-er  part  of  the  world,  and  Leconte  de  Lisle  gives  no  counte- 
nance to  it  in  his  writings.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  hear  any 
ecstatic  wail  of  despair,  but  rather  a  sensible,  matter-of-fact  acceptance 
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of  conditions  as  we  find  them,  content  to  wait  for  betterment  till  it 
comes  by  the  slow  processes  of  nature,  by  the  widening  of  knowledge 
and  the  growth  of  conscience  in  individual  men. 

Leconte  de  Lisle  has  solved  the  problem  of  being  true  to  the  science 
of  his  time  without  falling  into  aridity  or  pedantry,  although  he  has 
been  reproached  with  the  latter  on  account  of  the  curious  spelling 
which  he  has  adopted  in  the  case  of  many  classical  and  scriptural 
names  :  Cain  is  Qaln,  IJercute  is  HeraJdes,  etc.  But  this  is  a  small 
affair,  and  whichever  form  of  orthography  he  might  have  adopted, 
would  not  have  spoiled  his  poetry.  He  is  not,  however,  a  popular 
poet.  He  is  too  elevated,  too  scholarly  to  appeal  to  the  multitude. 
His  poetry  requires  too  much  reflection,  lacks  too  much  in  satiie  and 
is  too  moderate  in  tone  to  have  hosts  of  readers.  Moreover,  the  exact- 
ness of  speech  and  the  exceedingly  high  finish,  are  such  as  find  favor 
only  with  a  limited  class. 

I  cannot  close  my  short  and  imperfect  description  of  his  works 
without  referiing  to  the  last  of  his  poems,  published  in  the  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes  (December  1st,  1894),  a  short  time  after  his  death.  It 
bears  the  name  of  la  Mort  du  Moine,  and  is  the  story  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  a  monk  by  the  Albigenses,  of  later  mediaeval  or  early  reforma- 
tion times.  It  is  a  fine,  severe  piece  of  work,  reminding  one  of  some 
group  of  classic  statuary.  The  characters  are  all  sketched,  although 
briefly,  with  a  firm  hand.  The  executioners  and  the  victim  are  all 
equally  serious  and  conscientious.  They  punish  the  poor  monk  as  in 
the  sight  of  heaven,  because  it  is  their  duty  to  purge  the  earth  of  the 
monsters  who  are  the  disciples  of  Antichrist,  who  look  to  the  scarlet 
woman  seated  on  the  Seven  Hills.  He  on  his  part  receives  his  punish- 
ment from  poor  misguided  heretics,  who  would  destroy  the  Holy 
Church.  It  is  his  duty  to  defend  the  truth,  and  for  the  truth  he 
gladly  receives  the  knife  plunged  into  his  heart. 

It  was  m}^  intention  to  have  discussed  other  poets  of  our  day,  but 
my  half-hour  will  not  permit  me  to  tlo  more  than  mention  a  few  names 
in  addition  to  that  of  Leconte  de  Lisle.  Fortunately  what  has  been 
said  about  him  may  be  applied  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  a  consider- 
able group  of  poets  often  spoken  of  as  the  Farnassiens,  two  or  three 
of  the  most  important  of  whom  I  must  hastily  mention  before  I  close. 

Sully  Prudhomme  is  the  philosopher  of  the  group,  who  has 
attempted  with  considerable  .success  to  give  poetical  expression  to  the 
philosophy  of  our  time  in  la  Justice  and  le  Bonheur. 

Fkais'90IS  CoPPEb:  is  the  poet  particular!}-  of  everj'day  life.  Jn  such 
poems  as  we  have  in  the  group  which  he  has  called  les  Humbles,  we 
have  the  happy  realization  of  the  expression  in  poetry  of  the  ordinary 
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occurrences  of  plain  bourgeois  life.  He  is  a  sort  of  Wordsworth,  and 
has  succeeded  much  more  successfully  than  Wordsworth  in  keeping 
clear  of  hanalite  in  the  treatment  of  simple  subjects. 

M,  DE  Heredia,  one  of  the  newe.st  Academicians,  has  published  one 
volume  of  excellent  verse  called  les  Trophees,  in  which  we  find  much  to 
remind  us  of  the  fine  work  of  Leconte  de  Lisle. 

There  are  many  others  who  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  such  as 
that  master  of  verse,  but  extremely  morbid  poet  Charles 
Baudelaire,  and  later  Jean  Richepin,  who  might  be  considered  as 
the  twin  brother  of  Zola  in  certain  respects.  He  is  a  powerful  writer, 
but  extremely  unpleasant  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects.  But  they 
must  be  passed  by  to  come  to  the  indefinitely  outlined  group  of 
decadents  or  symholistes  wdiose  most  striking  representative  is 
perhaps  Stephane  MALLARMf:.  The  cause  of  the  genesis  of  the  group 
seems  to  be  a  desire  to  find  forms  of  poetical  expression  which  shall 
be  less  precise  than  those  used  by  the  Pamassienis.  Parnassianism 
was  a  revolt  against  Romanticism  on  account  of  the  extravagance  of 
the  latter.  Symbolism  is  a  revolt  against  the  extreme  exactness  and 
precision  of  the  Parnassians.  Its  ideal  appears  to  be  to  convey  poetical 
images  by  means  of  suggestion,  so  to  speak,  instead  of  by  elaborate 
description  and  explanation,  but  up  to  the  present  it  appears  that  the 
writers  of  this  group  have  not  succeeded,  in  many  cases,  in  striking 
the  happy  mean  between  suggestive  vagueness  and  intelligibility,  and 
have  consequeTitly  brought  upon  themselves  the  chaige  that  their 
writings  are  quite  incom])rehensible  to  ordinary  humanity. 

The  Parnassians,  the  Symbolists,  and  .such  as  Jean  Richepin,  who  is 
sometimes  said  to  belong  to  the  rosse  class,  seem  then  to  comprise  the 
most  of  the  present  day  poets  of  France.  Many  and  important 
differences  separate  them,  and  yet  they  have  some  features  in  common 
with  the  mention  of  which  I  close  the  present  paper. 

As  to  choice  of  subjects,  they  are  extremely  catholic  ;  they  disdain 
no  topic,  whether  it  pertains  to  ancient  civilizations  or  barbaric  condi- 
tions, or  to  modern  science  or  philosophy.  They  seem  to  prefer  themes 
which  suggest  sensuous  thoughts  and  images.  In  spirit  they  are  mostly 
pessimistic  and  materialistic.  In  all  matters  of  technique  they  are 
extremel}^  fastidious  ;  they  take  delight  in  finely  poli.shed  verse,  and 
have  a  preference  for  elegant  forms  of  poems,  such  as  the  sonnet  and 
ode.  They  regard  poetry  as  one  of  the  arts,  as  a  sister  of  painting  or 
sculpture  or  music  ;  they  are  in  short  mostly  of  that  school  which  does 
not  consider  the  expression  of  ideas  as  the  main  thing  in  poetr}^ 
but  which  makes  the  form  in  which  they  are  expressed  tlie  thing  of 
paramount  importance. 
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A  COXSIDERATION  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  TEN  ON  ENGLISH. 

S.  J.  Radcliffe,  B.A.,  London. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  in  1891  appointed  a  Committee 
of  Ten  to  inquire  into  the  different  subjects  that  enter  on  the  pro- 
o-rammes  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.  This  Committee 
decided  to  hold  separate  conferences  in  (1)  Latin,  (2)  Greek,  (3) 
English,  (4)  Modern  Languages,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Astro- 
nomy and  Chemistry,  (7)  Natural  History,  (8)  History,  (9)  Geography. 
They  decided  that  each  conference  should  consist  of  ten  members,  and 
that  these  conferences  should  be  held  at  different  places  and  be  quite 
independent  of  one  another.  The  members  of  each  of  these  confer- 
ences were  selected  by  the  original  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
scholarship  and  experience  of  these  gentlemen,  to  the  fair  division  of 
members  between  colleges  and  schools,  and  to  the  proper  geographical 
distribution  of  the  membership.  A  series  of  questions  were  submitted 
to  each  of  the  conferences  as  a  guide  in  the  discussions.  The  Com- 
mittee (»f  Ten  on  English  met  at  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y., 
and  was  composed  of  gentlemen  eminent  in  the  profession.  We  notice 
the  names  of  Professor  Gummere  of  Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania, 
of  Professor  Kittredge  of  Harvard  University,  and  of  Professor  Edward 
E.  Hale  of  Iowa.  The  most  singular  unanimity  prevailed  in  the  Eng- 
lish conferences,  which  nmst  be  considered  as  striking  and  important 
-considering  the  different  localities,  institutions,  professional  experiences 
and  personalities  represented. 

It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  examine  this  report  in  its  relation  to 
English  in  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  ;  to  question  at 
times  whether  we  are  in  advance  or  behind  the  progress  in  this  depart- 
ment of  education  in  the  United  States,  and  to  consider  whether  the 
changes  in  the  new  curiiculum  have  been  in  advance  or  retrograde 
movement. 

The  first  question  that  is  to  be  considered  is  the  absence  of  Philology 
and  Historical  Grammar  as  a  part  of  our  High  School  course.  The 
conference  think  that  one  period  a  week  should  be  given  to  this 
important  part  of  an  English  course.  It  may  do  very  well  for  students 
who  are  going  to  attend  the  University  and  who  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  something  of  the  origin  and  material  of  their  language. 
But  the  great  n\ass  of  our  students  never  attend  the  University.     They 
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"|)as.s  their  Matriculation  or  Leaving  Examinations,  and  go  into  law, 
medicine,  or  coniTriercial  life,  knowing  nothing  of  the  composite  nature  of 
the  language  we  speak.  Ask  an  avei'age  class  to  select  the  words  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  French  or  Latin  origin,  and  they  will  look  at  you  ii»  amaze- 
ment. They  are  not  sure  whether  we  borrowed  our  language  from  the 
Egyptians  or  got  it  direct  from  Adam  and  Eve.  I  hold  that  no  student 
who  has  attended  our  Highr'Schools  for  four  years  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  out  without  substantial  knowledge  in  this  department.  It  is  easy 
to  blame  teachers  for  not  departing  from  the  curriculum  and  supplying 
deficiencies,  but  the  successful  teacher  is  the  one  nowadays  who 
adheres  rigidly  to  the  course  laid  down.  I  have  in  mind  some  adven- 
turous teachers  who  wandered  out  of  the  beaten  way,  and  who  are 
now  wandering  outside  tlie  folds  of  the  profession.  Besides,  the  sub- 
ject is  not  one  that  can  be  treated  in  a  meandering  way,  but  requires 
definite  time,  place,  and  course  of  study. 

In  view  of  the  shortening  of  the  English  course,  by  the  omission  of 
Grammar,  it  would  be  well  if  the  authorities  could  see  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  give  us  one  houi-  a  week  in  this  work  ;  but  I  would  prefer  to 
give  up  one  lesson  in  Poetical  Literature  for  this.  It  would  be  such  a 
material  assistance  to  the  student  in  that  close  word  by  word  analysis 
of  a  poem  ;  it  would  unfold  to  him  that  wonderful  power  that  lies 
within  words.  He  would  perceive  for  himself  those  great  processes 
Avhich  are  continually  going  on  in  the  language.  No  study  is  better 
-calculated  to  develop  student  research  than  this;  none  of  being  treated 
in  a  more  highl}'  educative  manner.  It  is  likely  to  arouse  habits  of 
investigation  that  should  be  characteristic  of  the  good  student,  and  it 
■can  be  treated  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  by  collection  of  details, 
generalization,  exception,  and  counteracting  forces,  and  by  subtle  dis- 
criminations. 

Tliere  are  some  phases  of  the  work  that  the  American  commissioners 
think  not  suitable  for  High  School  work,  viz.,  the  history  of  sound 
■change  as  exemplified  in  derivation,  word  composition,  and  inflections, 
nor  illustrations  of  modern  syntax  by  the  syntax  of  periods  in  the 
language  with  which  the  students  are  not  familiar.  There  are  some 
part  of  the  work  which  they  would  take  up  under  the  following 
Iieads  : — 

History  and  Geography  of  the  English  speaking  people,  so  far  as 
they  illustrate  the  development  of  the  English  language.  This,  I  con- 
sider, as  a  most  important  part  in  a  course  in  English.  We  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  origin  and  growth  of  our  constitution,  social  i-eforms, 
-etc.,  and  are   we   to   neglect  the   orii{in   of  our  lanefuase  and  all  the 
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various  influences  tliut  affected  it  during  its  history  ?  The  importance- 
of  the  one  can  be  shown  as  easil}'  as  the  importance  of  the  other.  Our 
language  is  a  curiosity  in  its  wonderful  capabilities,  and  would  furnish 
an  excellent  field  for  investigation.  We  have  Keltic,  Danish,  Norman 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Latin,  and  Greek  influences 
on  grammar,  vocabulary,  word-formation,  and  sound.  The  recognition 
of  the  various  powers  and  capabilities  of  our  language  belongs  to 
Rhetoric  lessons,  and  the  philological  investigations  as  to  the  origin  of 
these  qualities  should  supplement  this.  There  is  one  danger  in  regard 
to  its  educative  value,  which  we  find  also  in  History,  in  which  the 
teacher  tells  too  much  and  loads  his  students  down  with  a  mass  of 
material  in  notes.  The  Piologue  to"  the  Canterbury  Tales  aflbrded  an 
admirable  field  for  this  accurate,  student-like  examination  of  influences 
and  principles  at  work  in  our  language.  This  could  be  carried  on  in 
the  same  way  that  the  botanist  performs  his  work — selection,  discrimi- 
nation, and  classification.  The  limit  for  this  work  would  be  difiicult 
to  fix,  but  the  first  twenty  pages  of  the  High  School  Grammar  would  be 
suitable.  A  more  extended  work  suited  to  our  Canadian  schools,  would 
have  been  already  prepared  if  the  teachers  could  have  been  assured 
that  there  was  an  earnest  endeavor  to  have  this  part  of  our  course 
retained.  It  has  been  on  the  course  for  some  time,  but  it  has  been 
practically  a  dead  letter,  as  no  examination  questions  have  been  based 
upon  it.  It  is  surely  as  important  as  the  everlasting  grinding  on 
Grimm's  Law  and  Presentive  and  Symbolic  words. 

"  Though  we  do  not  recommend  any  study  of  details  in  the  historical 
development  of  English  s])elling,  we  think  it  essential  that  every  High 
School  scholar  should  possess  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  causes  which 
have  given  English  the  peculiar  value  of  its  vowel  symbols,  and  made 
them  essentially  difl'erent  from  the  system  of  other  languages.  Such 
study  would  prevent,  for  example,  acquiescence  in  the  common  error  of 
the  vowels  in  tid  and  ride  as  the  short  and  the  long  of  the  same  sound." 
In  addition  to  this  brief  study  of  the  vowels  could  also  be  taken  up  the 
value  some  consonant  symbols  received  through  the  Norman  occupa- 
tion ;  also  an  examination  and  comparison  of  our  symbols  with  reference 
to  those  of  pjurely  phonetic  spelling. 

With  the  next  section  I  am  in  full  accord,  and  I  shall  quote.  "  The 
historical  study  of  inflections  and  word-compositions  should  not  be 
included  in  this  scheme.  But  some  elementary  treatment  of  prefixes 
and  suflSxes  and  of  word-comj>osition  may  come  in  incidentally.  The 
purpose  of  including  it,  however,  is  rather  to  illustrate  principles  of 
historical   development   than   to   acquaint   the   pupil    witli   a   body  of 
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details."  This  subject  could  be  carried  on  to  an  alarming  extent,  but 
even  some  prefixes  and  suffixes  would  be  valuable  to  students  in 
understanding  the  language.  Some  of  us  can  perhaps  remember  a 
time  when  these  were  taken  up  in  the  old  spelling-book,  and  they  were 
undoubtedly  of  benefit  to  us  in  the  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
words.  They  also  illustrate  certain  laws  that  are  in  operation  with 
regard  to  the  forms  of  words. 

The  American  commissioners  would  not  have  this  subject  pursued 
as  independent,  but  would  include  it  in  the  systematic  treatment  of  the 
histor}^  of  the  language.  The  extent  to  which  the  sources  of  English 
words  can  be  carried  in  any  school  or  class  will  depend  on  the  acquaint- 
ance the  pupils  possess  with  Latin,  French  or  German.  Our  examiners 
sometimes  forget  that  there  are  options  with  regard  to  these  languages, 
in  the  vSenior  Leaving  Examination,  as  they  expected  pupils  last  year 
to  have  a  large  German  vocabulary  with  which  to  answer  the  question 
on  Grimm's  Law.  The  commissioners  further  report  that  the  elements 
of  the  English  vocabulary  should  be  so  pursued  as  to  illustrate  the 
political,  social,  intellectual,  and  religious  development  of  the  English 
people  ;  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  will  be  profitable  to  youth 
only  in  proportion  as  it  links  itself  with  other  knowledge  derived  from 
their  general  reading  or  from  their  other  school  work.  This  looks  like 
a  more  difficult  task  to  perform.  It  is  to  be  treated  rather  as  an 
incidental,  but  in  the  historic  treatment  of  the  language  it  will  surely 
find  its  place.  With  the  history  of  the  language — the  position  of  the 
Keltic  element,  the  Roman  influence,  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
position  of  the  Saxon,  the  revival  of  classical  learning,  the  student  may 
easily  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  sources  of  English.  It  would 
never  do  to  attempt  the  subject  in  literature  lessons  as  was  formerly 
done,  and  it  would  lead  to  no  generalization  and  would  load  the  student 
down  with  a  mass  of  isolated  facts. 

With  regard  to  composition,  the  conference  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
requiring  for  admission  to  college  set  essnys  {e.g.,  on  books  prescribed), 
essays  whos(;  chief  purpose  is  to]  test  the  pupil's  ability  to  write 
English.  It  believes  that  there  are  serious  theoretical  and  practical  objec- 
tions to  estimating  a  student's  power  to  write  a  language  on  the  basis 
of  a  theme  comjiosed  not  for  the  sake  of  expounding  what  he  thinks 
and  knows,  l)ut  merely  for  the  sake  of  showing  his  ability  to  write. 

Therefore,  as  long  as  the  formal  essay  remains  a  part  of  the 
admission  examination,  it  is  recommended  that  i^uestions  on  topics  "f 
literary  histoiy  and  criticism  or  on  passages  cited  from  prescribed 
work  be  set  as  alternatives.     These  passages  or  topics  should  be  such 
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as  to  bring  out  the  pupil's  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  subjects  in 
supplementary'  reading,  or  to  test  his  ability  to  methodize  his  know- 
ledge and  to  write  clearly  and  concisely. 

The  wording  of  this  recommendation  of  the  conference  is  vasfue.     It 

en  O 

perceives  that  there  are  grave  objections  to  be  offered  to  a  S3'stem 
that  is  in  vogue  in  Ontario,  yet  it  recommends  subjects  on  topics  of 
literary  historj'  and  criticism  of  the  work  prescribed.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  a  teacher  to  collect  all  the  important  facts  in  the  careers  of 
Varney,  Leicester,  Elizabeth,  the  revelries  at  Kenil worth,  to  give  the 
pupils  a  plan  for  these  compositions,  to  show  what  incidents  to  select, 
and  what  arrangement  they  should  come  in,  and  then  have  them  wiite 
on  the  likel}-  subject  four  or  five  times  during  the  year.  Here  the 
teacher  leaves  nothing  for  the  pupil  to  do  but  to  remember  some  com- 
mended phrases  and  passages  in  previous  essays,  and  marks  are 
awarded  to  these  students  on  the  same  plan  as  to  those  who  have 
taken  a  foreign  subject  and  treated  it  in  an  independent  manner, 
exhibiting  their  own  judgment,  their  own  reasoning,  observation,  and 
general  information,  with  no  authority  on  words  and  phrases  but  their 
own  good  taste.  The  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  on  sub- 
jects of  literary  history  and  criticism  involves  all  the  evils  I  have 
.outlined.  But  are  we  not  more  likely  to  develop  thinkers  in  this 
way  than  in  the  other  ?  Are  we  not  sure  to  remove  parrot-like 
reiterations  of  teachers'  words  ? 

These  difficulties  can  be  partially  overcome  by  giving  part  of  the 
marks  for  the  composition  exhibited  on  other  papers,  such  as  History 
and  Literature.  We  do  so  now  with  regard  to  one  question  in  Litera- 
ture, but  the  examination  could  be  carried  on  with  a  double  set  of 
marks  in  these  two  subjects,  by  means  of  which  half  of  the  marks 
could  be  given  in  this  way,  and  the  other  half  by  the  formal  set  essay. 
Then  we  would  certainly  have  a  means  of  testing  his  ability  to  write 
clearly  and  concisely,  and  would  prevent  so  many  of  those  intermin- 
able essays  which  cover  everything  in  the  hope  that  the  student  may 
strike  the  light  answer.  In  these  subjects  we  sometimes  give  the 
same  marks  to  two  students,  one  of  whom  has  written  twenty  lines 
and  the  other  only  five.  The  facts  are  all  in  both  answers,  but  the 
one  has  not  written  "  so  clearly  and  concisely  "  as  the  conference  would 
desire.  I  am,  however,  not  prepared  to  urge  that  this  should  be  the  only 
form  of  comi)osition  test,  as  terseness  may  be  too  great  in  some  forms 
of  composition,  anS  examinations  could  not  cover  all  the  fields 
embraced  by  this  subject.  The  set  subject  or  formal  essay  should  be 
one  that  would  call  forth  the  student's  powers  not  usually  exhibited  in 
answering  questions. 
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The  commissioners  cast  the  suspicion  that  a  great  deal  of  formal 
essay  writing  has  been  "  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  ability 
to  write."  We  cannot  conceive  of  our  examiners  marking  as  excellent 
an  essay,  which  has  no  other  recommendation  than  melodious  phrases 
and  graceful  pictures,  without  strong  thoughts  and  methodical  compre- 
hension of  ideas.  The  thought  should  be  an  important  consideration 
in  an  essay,  but  good  ideas  may  be  put  in  clumsy  sentences,  harsh 
sounding  combinations,  without  the  least  coloring  of  imagination. 
Weak  thought  can  never  become  impressive  by  rhetorical  rules,  for  it 
surely  ends  in  bombast. 

This  subject  is  an  all  important  one,  and  deserves  a  more  important 
position  on  the  curriculum.  "  The  more  I  think  of  it,"  sa^'s  Ruskin, 
"  the  more  I  find  the  conclusion  impressed  upon  me,  that  the  greatest 
thing  a  human  soul  ever  does  in  this  world  is  to  see  something  and  to 
tell  what  it  sees  in  a  plain  way."  In  no  other  subject  has  the  student 
such  great  opportunity,  as  it  calls  forth  his  originality  and  all  faculties 
of  the  mind,  and  the  limit  for  improvement  may  reach  even  to 
Macaulay  and  De  Quincey. 

The  subject  of  Rhetoric  seems  to  be  estimated  now  in  its  true 
position.  The  conference  would  have  the  principles  of  Rhetoric 
studied  for  one  hour  a  week,  during  the  last  two  years,  and  incidentally 
during  the  previous,  but  would  not  allow  any  examination  in  it  as  an 
independent  subject.  Our  authorities  are  acting  wisely  in  this  matter, 
but  have  made  no  provision  for  Prose  Literature  at  all  on  the  curri- 
culum. This  I  feel  to  be  a  decided  want,  but  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the 
proper  methods  of  study  and  examination.  We  have  lately  had  put 
into  our  hands  an  admirable  book  by  Professor  Alexander  and  Mr. 
Libby,  in  which  a  systematic  guidance  is  given  to  pupils  in  the  course  of 
composition  work.  The  editors  understand  the  relationship  that 
Rhetoric  bears  to  composition,  and  the  following  of  this  graded  series 
would  obviate  the  haphazard  method  of  providing  subjects.  The  study 
of  one  class  of  models  should  precede  a  composition  illustrating  these 
principles.  The  composition  would  be  short,  but  would  have  to  be 
thorough,  and  the  teacher  would  be  able  to  read  through  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  their  efforts.  It  would  be  well  if  our  examiners  would  hitherto 
criticise  and  note  excellences  where  the  student  has  succeeded  in  fol- 
lowing some  good  model,  and  subjects  should  be  set  that  would  require 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  laid  down  therein.  But  this  book  con- 
sists only  of  fragments,  and  can  never  supersede  the  study  of  a  long, 
connected  prose  work. 

The  conference  is  of  the  opinion,  that  in   the  hands  of   any  but  a 
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highly  intelligent  teacher  exercises  in  the  correction  of  bad  English 
may  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  too  commonly  supposed  that  any- 
one who  has  the  I'equirements  for  a  High  School  teacher's  certificate  is 
competent  to  teach  Junior  English.  Oa  the  other  hand,  their  work 
may  be  as  harmful  as  in  giving  the  first  principles  of  French  and 
Oerman  pronunciation.  No  subject  requires  more  culture,  more 
extensive  reading,  more  good  taste  and  judgment,  else  we  shall  have 
an  uniformity  of  writing  in  a  stilted,  unnatural  expression,  a  pedantic 
attention  to  details,  and  a  crushing  out  of  all  originality  and 
individuality. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  programme  is  important  to  teachers  at 
this  juncture.  It  is  the  question  of  time  to  be  allotted  to  our  depart- 
ment. We  have  usually  three  periods  of  thirt3'-five  minutes  for 
Literature  and  one  for  siipplementary  Reading,  while  there  are  three 
for  Grammar.  Now  the  Grammar  has  been  taken  from  the  English 
course.  Are  we  to  have  the  additional  time  for  English  Literature  ? 
I  believe  not.  It  is  the  intention  not  to  crive  the  time  taken  from 
Mathematics  and  English  by  drop[)ing  Aiithmetic  and  Grammar  to 
those  departments  from  which  these  subjects  have  been  taken.  This 
time  goes  to  increase  the  infiuence  of  other  departments  in  a  pre- 
ponderating degree. 

Our  Association  .should  make  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  position 
in  which  we  are  placed.  The  American  commissioners  feel  that  we 
should  have  five  hours  a  week  for  our  .subjects,  and  that  the  relative 
importance  of  English  among  other  requirements  for  admission  to 
College  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  six.  We  are  not  receiving 
justice  in  our  course,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  this  section  to  request  that 
it  be  granted. 

The  conference  recommends  that  the  history  of  English  Literature 
should  be  read  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  pupil's  study  of 
particular  authors  and  works ;  the  mechanical  use  of  manuals  in 
literature  should  be  avoided  and  the  committing  to  memory  of  names 
and  dates  should  not  be  mistaken  for  culture.  In  the  fourth  year, 
however,  an  attempt  may  be  made,  by  means  of  lectures  or  otherwise, 
to  give  the  pupil  a  view  of  our  literature  as  a  whole  and  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  relations  between  periods.  This  instruction  should 
accompanj',  not  supersede,  a  chi-onologically  arranged  sequence  of 
authors.  In  connection  with  it  a  syllabus  or  brief  primer  may  be 
used. 

The  conference  seems  to  have  understood  clearly  the  dangers  incident 
on   such   recommendations,  and  to   have    made  many  restrictions  and 
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'Cautions  accordingly.  There  is  a  danger  of  the  history  of  literature 
-approaching  the  culture  we  received  in  this  respect  in  our  Universitj'', 
where  we  learned  about  the  lives  and  works  of  obscure  German  and 
Italian  authors  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  real  acquaint- 
ance. Now  our  authorities  have  so  carefully  guarded  against  Scylla 
•as  to  drop  into  Charybdis.  Our  students  go  through  our  Collegiate 
Institutes,  and  they  have  the  most  confused  ideas  of  the  relationship 
between  the  different  periods  of  literature.  They  are  unable  to  detect 
causes  and  results  of  certain  turns  of  thought  and  expression  in  conse- 
•quence  of  the  pell-mell  ari'angement  of  the  works  studied.  By  giving 
works  to  our  primary  students  that  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
modern  period  in  literature — Longfellow,  Bryant,  Swinburne,  Dobson, 
Tennyson — even  some  of  Browning  and  Matthew  Arnold — we  could 
give  the  students  an  introduction  to  our  modern  poetry.  For  our 
Junior  Leaving  and  Matriculation  Classes,  we  could  proceed  to  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Scott,  Keats,  Byron,  Shelley,  Gray  or  Cowper,  changing  the 
■course  each  year  as  at  present.  Then  for  honor  matriculation,  we  could 
proceed  to  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Chaucer,  and  we  could  have  all 
our  suplementary  reading  ranged  round  the  period  of  writers  that 
were  then  understudy.  I  would  not  do  anything  with  Primaries  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  literature  ;  but  by  the  time  they  take  up  Junior 
Leaving  woi'k,  they  w^ould  be  read}^  to  mark  influences  in  one  period, 
and  trace  them  into  the  period  which  they  have  already  studied.  By 
the  time  they  had  completed  their  full  course  in  the  Collegiate  Institute, 
they  would  have  a  general,  though  possibly  an  inaccurate  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  different  literary  periods. 
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A   DEVELOPMENT  STUDY  IN  FRENCH  TRAGIC  DRAMA  : 
CORNEILLE—H  UGO. 

J.  N.  Dales,  M.A.,  Kingston 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  ])aper  to  enter  into  an  exhaustive 
and  detailed  consideration  of  the  successive  stages  of  development  of 
the  French  Tragic  Drama,  but  rather  to  contribute  something  in  the 
way  of  a  development  study  from  Corneille  to  Hugo,  prefacing  the 
same  by  a  bi-ief  reference  to  the  changes  characterizing  its  evolution 
from  the  Greek  tragedy,  through  the  Latin  and  to  the  French  of  the 
Corneille  school.  That  this  is  a  sufficiently^  important  field  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  that  French  traged}^  when  one  considers  the  form  and 
conception  which  constituted  it  in  the  mind  of  the  French  play  writer, 
is  so  entirely  a  product  of  its  time  and  bears  so  indelibly  stamped  upon 
its  face  the  scars  of  national  political  struggles,  that  its  history  is  less 
one  of  literary  change  than  slow  historical  evolution. 

Saintsbury  describes  French  traged}^  as  a  slavish  imitation  of  a 
foreign  model.  It  is  to  Seneca  or  to  the  plays  usually  ascribed  to  him, 
that  this  writer  refers.  The  Pleiade,  however,  had  made  any  other 
course  well  nigh  impossible.  So  closely  had  the  latter  followed  classi- 
cal models,  that  no  one  5^et  dared  attempt  on  the  French  stage  a  free 
and  unfettered  representation  of  human  character  and  action  in  all  the 
naturalness  of  its  complexity  and  diversity.  Who  then  is  Seneca  the 
law-giver,  whose  yoke  is  borne  so  patiently  and  with  so  much  satisfac- 
tion ?  So  important  a  writer  as  Moulton,  regards  his  tragedies  as  a 
sort  of  half-way  house  between  ancient  and  modern  di'ama. 

The  most  cursory  view  of  one  of  his  plays,  reveals  its  kinship  to  the 
former.  In  what  is  perhaps  his  best  known  work,  The  Daughters  of 
Troy,  there  are,  however,  striking  differences  fiom  the  work  of  Euri- 
pides bearing  the  same  name.  In  the  Latin  ))lay,  which  b}' the  wa3% 
was  not  intended  for  acting,  and  hence  not  the  best  of  models,  the 
prologue  has  disappeared.  And  as  we  turn  over  its  pages,  we  discover 
that  it  is  not  like  the  Greek  Tragedy,  one  continuous  poem  or  scene,  but 
is  broken  up  into  five  "  acts."  The  latter,  of  course,  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  change  from  the  stage  to  written  literature,  since  the  chorus 
could  no  longer  preserve  its  continuous  personality  before  the  spectators. 
Its  binding,  unifying  effect  is  gone,  and  we  even  suspect  an  inconsistency 
of  local  suggestions  in  various  places. 
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The  chorus  had  been  the  main  bond  of  unity  holding  together  a 
number  of  isolated  stories.  A  longer  tragedy  and  more  stories  would 
simply  have  involved  to  a  Greek  mind  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
chorus,  a  greater  number  of  times.  But  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
plays  of  Seneca,  a  body  of  actors  have  gradually  displaced  this  chorus 
and  its  judicial  functions.  This  is  seen  in  his  Octavia,  where  the 
opposing  factions  in  a  court  struggle  each  have  their  choruses,  and  both 
sides  of  the  story  are  separately  developed  at  some  risk,  we  fear,  of 
breaking  down  the  old  classical  idea  of  unity  of  action. 

The  influence  of  rhetoric  too  at  that  age  had  a  dedramatizing  effect 
on  unity  of  action.  Though  more  or  less  thinly  veiled,  there  was  an 
evident  tendency  to  rhetorical  ornament,  for  which  epic  narrative 
gave  abundant  opportunity.  In  short,  tragedy  had  now  become  little 
more  than  an  artificial  form  given  to  a  number  of  scenes,  epic  and  lyric 
combined,  with  a  stray  infusion  of  rhetoric. 

Such  were  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Senecan  model,  sa 
closely  followed  by  the  classical  writers  of  France.  We  have  already 
hinted  at  its  lack  of  adaptability  for  stage  presentation,  but  Corneille 
never  faltered  as  he  wrote  down  line  after  line  of  his  long,  declamatory 
passages  and  scenes,  wdiich  were  fortunately  redeemed  at  intervals  by 
wonderful  bursts  of  poetry  in  his  own  inimitable  style.  Like  the 
other  writers  of  the  French  classical  school,  he  made  little  attempt  to 
mirror  nature.  That  would  have  necessitated  a  multiplication  of  char- 
acters, pei-haps  a  triplication  of  plot,  and  a  complete  disregard  of  estab- 
lished form  and  usage.  Corneille  accepted  the  doubtful  legacy  -which 
dramatic  precedent  bequeathed  to  him  none  too  willingly.  Indeed  his 
critiques  on  "  le  Poeme  Dramatique  et  les  Trois  Unites  "  show  him 
to  be  possessed  of  much  judicial  candor.  He  says  in  the  former  :  "  We 
must  observe  the  unity  of  action,  the  unity  of  time,  and  the  unity  of 
place."  No  one  doubts  that;  but  he  continues,  "there  is  no  little 
difficulty  in  knowing  what  this  unit}^  of  action  is,  and  how  far  the 
unity  of  time  and  place  may  be  extended."  This  is  the  natural  diffi- 
culty of  an  author  who  is  trying  to  follow  his  own  interpretation  of 
Aristotle's  principle,  that  a  subject  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
probable  and  necessaiy,  and  at  the  same  time  honestly  attempting  to 
be  true  to  the  dramatic  laws  laid  down  b}^  his  predecessors.  Regretting 
that  Aristotle  had  not  expressed  hin4^,elf  more  clearly  concerning  the 
dramatic  properties,  he  concludes  that  such  explanation  is  now  neces- 
sary, and  himself  lays  down  theatrical  laws  which  in  his  opinion  should 
govern  all  play  writers.  His  genius,  however,  was  a  better  guide  than 
his  rules,  and  we  find  him  with  the  inevitableness  of  a  true  poet  trans- 
23 
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gressing  many  of  the  maxims  he  had  himself  laid  down  as  fundamental. 
In  his  Horace  he  permits  the  character,  which  gives  his  name  to  the 
play,  to  kill  his  sister,  an  inexcusable  defect  in  the  unity  of  the  action. 
Indeed  in  this  play  there  seem  to  be  three  actions — the  duel,  the 
murder  of  Camille,  which  takes  place  without  any  ])reparation,  and 
the  judgment  sceii€.  This  surely  is  an  evidence  that,  in  spite  of  all  his 
reverence  for  classical  usages,  he  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  forced  by  his 
poetic  instincts  to  express  himself  naturally  at  times.  Whenever 
possible  he  attempted  to  evade  hai-rassing  limitations  by  empha- 
sizing some  moral  lesson.  Love-making  scenes  he  permits  only,  as  he 
says  himself,  because  they  serve  as  a  foundation  for  those  other  inter- 
ests and  passions  which  alone  are  really  truly  tragical. 

But  if  Corneille  was  not  quite  true  to  classical  traditions,  his  rival 
Racine  was  not  more  so.  Like  most  play  writers,  a  paramount  con- 
sideration with  the  latter  was  that  a  jda}^  should  "  draw  well."  We 
might  say  of  his  work  that  it  supplements  but  does  not  outshine  his 
older  contemporary.  His  characters  are  rather  types  than  people  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  though  there  is  more  action  and  more  attempt  to 
adapt  the  usages  of  the  old  school  to  the  requirements  of  the  play- 
going  public,  one  misses  the  lofty  moral  spirit  which  is  so  confident  of 
its  position  and  authority  that  it  disdains  any  attempt  at  adaptation, 
and  maintains  its  position  by  sheer  force  of  its  genius. 

In  both  writers  their  adherence  to  classical  traditions  of  unity  was 
but  the  natural  obedience  they  willingly  gave  to  an  authority  which 
as  yet  no  one  had  even  dreamed  of  questioning.  And  thcKigh  the 
elevation  of  tone  is  real,  it  is  far  from  attaining  the  heights  of  interest 
reached  by  the  Greek  drama,  whose  characters  possessed  the  added 
interest  given  by  their  connection  with  their  national  religion. 

Passing  over  minor  writers,  some  of  whom  entered  a  vigorous  pro- 
test against  this  reverence  for  ancient  models,  we  come  to  a  writer, 
who,  if  we  would  but  believe,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  French  drama. 
But  his  innovations  represented  no  essential  advance  in  ai't.  He 
introduced  one  partially  new  feature,  that  of  didactic  teaching,  though 
veiy  artfully  disguised,  but  it  would  seem  that  he  often  prostitutes  it 
by  reflecting  the  aspirations  of  the  people  around  him.  He  gives  us 
fine  political  and  social  sentiments,  scorching  invectives  against 
tyranny  and  fanaticism ;  but  after  all,  he  rather  augmented  the 
tendency  to  rhetorical  effect,  which  was  every  day  bimling  more 
strongly,  if  not,  indeed,  paralyzing  true  dramatic  life,  in  character 
where  French  tragedy  was  weakest,  according  to  an  eminent  authority, 
he  added  nothing,  nor  even  in  diction  where  it  was  strongest.     For  we 
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•can  hardly  claim  for  him  a  greater  fire  than  Corneille  and  more  refine- 
ment than  Racine. 

After  these  writers  had  passed  away,  the  leaven  of  a  liberal  spirit 
manifested  itself  more  freely  and  developed  sufficiently  to  call  forth 
an  occasional  protest,  but  from  this  point  the  history  of  the  French 
<lrama  becomes  that  of  a  conflict  between  an  enfeebled  artistic  school 
and  what  is  hardly  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  school  at  all.  We 
have  among  these  Dumas  Fils  and  Augier,  who  with  others  of  more  or 
less  note,  strove  to  preserve  for  the  old  time  principles  of  tragic  drama 
their  place  of  honor,  but  the  effort  was  in  vain.  There  must  needs  be 
41  new  and  powerful  spirit,  a  dictator,  who  could  by  his  genius 
■establish  new  principles  which  would  be  accepted  instead  of  the  old 
maxims.  Such  a  one  was  Victor  Hugo,  the  central  figure  henceforth  in 
the  struggle  between  the  vested  rights  of  the  old  and  the  earnest  spirit 
of  the  new. 

The  great  conflict,  moreover,  which  agitated  the  literary  world  of 
France  stooil  in  essential  connection  with  the  social  and  political 
questions  of  the  time.  Hugo,  himself,  says,  "  When  one  breaks  ground 
in  a  question  of  art  the  first  blow  of  the  pick  lays  open  literary 
problems ;  the  second,  social  problems."  Under  the  fiercely  deb.ited 
questions  of  the  classic  and  romantic  in  art  lay  really  the  all- 
absorbing  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  influence  which  the  many 
new  democratic  elements  in  the  nation  were  to  be  allowed  to  have  not 
only  on  art  and  literature,  but  on  the  life  of  the  people.  Thus  it  was 
but  natural,  that  the  whole  weight  of  conservative  opinion  in  politics 
ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the  conservative  in  literature,  and  in 
•consequence  this  literary  contest  was  carried  on  with  all  the  heat  and 
■excitement  of  a  political  struggle. 

There  was  the  Academy  with  all  the  prestige  of  its  authority  to  be 
met  and  silenced.  It  was  the  sworn  foe  of  innovators,  for  was  it  not 
the  guardian  of  the  French  language  and  literature  jealously  watching 
to  preserve  its  purity.  The  young  French  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
•century  found  in  their  hands  a  language  bequeathed  to  them  by  the 
great  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopgedists. 
At  their  hands  it  had  undergone  a  process  which  tended  to  banish 
words  which  carry  color  and  sentiment.  For  the  philosopher  it  was 
a  fine  and  flexible  instrument,  but  it  was  not  delicate  or  sensitive 
enough  for  the  poet.  In  short,  eighteenth  century  language  was  the 
natural  vehicle  of  the  eighteenth  century  spirit.  But  very  different 
was  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  followed.  The  roll  of  the  drum  and 
the  rumble   of  cannon,    had   been   incessantly    heard    throughout   the 
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length  and  breadth  of  France  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  War  and 
revohitions  with  the  enthusiasm  and  sufferings  which  always  accom- 
pany them,  had  stirred  to  their  very  depths  the  hearts  of  men.  From 
the  troublous  times  of  the  republic  and  the  empire,  France  emerged  with 
a  changed  and  deeper  spirit,  one  which  naturally  sought  out  another 
language  to  express  itself. 

In  this  respect  the  first  innovator  was,  perhaps,  Chateaubriand.  The 
fine-scented  critics  who  paid  their  vows  to  eighteenth  century  traditions, 
naturally  had  an  invincible  distaste  for  a  writer  who  made  Atala  say 
of  her  lover  that  "he  is  beautiful  as  the  desert  with  all  its  flowers  and 
all  its  breezes  ;"  and  spoke  of  the  moon  as  "  spreading  through  the 
woods  the  great  secret  of  melancholy,  which  she  loves  to  reveal  to  the 
ancient  oaks  and  to  the  antique  coasts  of  the  seas." 

But  the  Academy  were  soon  to  be  startled  by  a  fresh  literary  move- 
ment more  radical  and  more  formidable.  The  new  note  sounded  by 
Lamartine  in  his  "  Meditations  "  had  shown  that  the  development  in 
literature  had  reached  the  self-conscious  stage.  There  was  accordingly 
a  marshalling  of  forces  on  the  part  of  all  those  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  art  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  new  move- 
ment. In  the  forefront  of  this  motley  crowd  of  innovators  was  the 
famous  Cenacle — a  literary  club  of  which  Victor  Hugo,  de  Vign}'  and 
others  were  members.  During  the  summer  evenings  of  1827  a  curious 
group  of  young  artists,  joui'nalists  and  poets  were  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  at  the  gardens  of  La  mere  Saquet  to  discuss  familiarly 
questions  of  art  and  literature.  They  felt  as  both  Schlegel  and  Voltaire 
had  remarked,  that  there  were  many  things  which  could  not  be  men- 
tioned at  all  in  French  poetry,  and  consequently  they  ransacked  early 
French  literature  for  all  sorts  of  suitable  terms  and  analogies,  and 
imparted  to  them  a  boldness  of  expression  and  an  elevation  of  thought 
which  were  quite  new. 

A  mongst  those  who  protested  most  vigorously  and  uncompromis- 
ingly against  eighteenth  century  limitations  was  Hugo.  In  the  third 
edition  of  his  Odes  et  Ballades  he  says  that  it  seems  to  him  that  what 
is  really  true  and  beautiful  is  everywhere  true  and  beautiful ;  \vhat  is 
dramatic  in  a  novel  will  be  dramatic  on  the  stage  ;  that  finally  and 
always,  the  only  true  distinction  in  works  of  art  is  that  of  the  good  and 
the  bad.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  drama  of  Hugo  was  to  exhibit 
other  changes  than  those  connected  with  the  unities. 

The  young  leader  of  the  romanticists  is  not  contented,  hoM^ever,  with 
simply  removing  the  restrictions  of  the  old  critical  school,  but  he 
boldly  strikes  out  a  theory  for  himself.     What  might  be  termed  the 
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manifesto  of  the  new  school,  appears  in  a  famous  and  comprehensive 
preface  which  Hugo  published  with  the  drama  of  "  Cromwell."  He 
claims  that  art  should  recognize  a  new  element,  that  of  the  grotesque. 
In  the  ancients  he  says  this  is  hidden  and  timid  ;  but  in  the  modem 
spirit  it  plays  a  roll  of  immense  impoitance.  Of  this  element  Shake- 
speare is  the  highest  expression  of  the  English  genius.  Indeed  all  our 
great  writers  place  the  grotesque  side  by  side  with  the  sublime. 

"Cromwell,"  however,  was  found  unsuitable  for  public  representation, 
and  the  public  contest  which  was  to  decide  between  the  old  and  the  new 
was  deferred  for  about  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  Hernani  was 
completed,  and  the  royal  permission  given  for  its  representation  on  the 
stage.  One  day  in  Februar}-,  1830,  people  passing  along  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu  were  astonished  to  see  assembled  early  in  the  aftei-noon  at  the 
door  of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  hundreds  of  strange  looking  youths,  long- 
haired, long-bearded,  with  fantastic  moustaches  and  dressed  in  every 
sort  of  style  except  that  which  w^as  customary.  Noticeably  prominent 
in  their  attire  were  cloaks,  doublets  and  various  articles  of  clothing  char- 
acterstically  Spanish.  These  young  fellow^s  were  the  substitutes  for  the 
professional  claqueurs — men  regularly  organized  and  paid  to  make 
applause.  Money  could  not  induce  the  latter  to  applaud  Hernani  since 
it  was  full  of  prote.sts  and  even  challenges  to  the  old  time  tragedy. 
Amidst  considerable  applause  and  not  a  little  adverse  criticism  the  play 
proceeded,  but  when  the  curtain  fell  for  the  last  time  Hugo's  friends  felt 
that  they  had  won  the  victory. 

In  the  drauKis  which  follow'ed  "  Hernani  "  the  development  of  Hugo's 
social  ideas  and  his  employment  of  the  grotesque  with  the  sublime 
become  marked  features.  Furthermore  to  his  own  satisfaction,  at  least, 
he  developed  and  followed  out  his  own  conception  of  dramatic  unity. 
There  was  henceforth  to  be  but  one  unity,  that  of  action,  and  notwith- 
standing Ponsard's  Lucrece,  which  Avas  modelled  somewhat  on  the 
severer  style  of  the  old  French  dran)atists  and  intended  as  a  protest 
against  the  romantic  idea,  the  victory  of  the  latter  was  complete. 
Henceforth  the  poet  was  to  be  free  and  unfettered  ;  there  were  to  be  no 
limitations  nor  restrictions  in  the  matter  of  literary  expressions  and  but 
few  in  dramatic  propriety.  In  a  word  the  French  tragedy  drama  was 
divested  of  its  slavish  reverence  for  the  classical  models,  and  was  thrust 
out  upon  the  boundless  and  inviting  expanse  of  poetic  instinct. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS— AN 

ABSTRACT. 

William  Pakenham,  B.A.,  Bkockville. 

This  conference  will  consider  the  subject  of  Supplementary  Reading^ 
under  two  heads  :  (a)  English,  (6)  French  and  German.  Supple- 
mentary Reading  in  English  now  holds  a  definite  and  important  posi- 
tion upon  High  School  courses  of  study.  Our  duty  is  not  to  discuss 
whether  it  merits  this  position  or  not ;  rather  shall  we  consider  how 
Lest  to  use  supplementary  work  in  English  as  an  educative  force. 

Browning,  according  to  Corson,  finds  three  diverse  and  distinct 
poweis  in  man :  (a)  A  purely  external  function — his  power  of  actmg 
or  doing — a  power  which  is  responsible  for  the  sum  total  of  a  man's 
deeds. 

(b)  A  purely  intellectual  function — his  knowing  power. 

(c)  Both  the  doing  and  knoiving  powers  of  man  are  but  reflected 
forms  of  what  he  really  is ;  are  faithful,  though  by  no  means  complete 
reproductions  of  the  absolute  being  within  him.  The  aim  of  education 
is  not  directly  and  immediately  to  make  the  man  a  noble  actor  or 
worker,  not  to  create  a  Casaubon  or  a  Gradgrind ;  rather  is  it  to 
develop,  adjust  and  correct  this  absolute  and  essential  being. 

Literature,  especially  Supplementary  Reading  in  English  Liteiatuie,^ 
will  develop  this  "being,"  will,  in  other  words,  mould  the  absolute 
character  of  the  man.  The  age  calls  for  earnest,  thoughtful,  strenuous 
characters.  Individual  happiness,  national  welfare,  the  progress,  even 
the  survival  of  the  race,  depend  upon  the  existence  of  such  characters^ 
An  all-devouring  enthusiasm  for  reading  provides  the  appetite  ;  the 
noblest  and  purest  thoughts  of  great  writers,  the  food  that  such 
character-shaping  demands. 

Supplementary  work  in  English  Literature  should  make  ]eaders  of 
all  students.     A  race  of  intelligent  readers 

(a)  Would  not  be  an  unpractical  race  of  dreamers  unless  the  Platos, 
Shakespeares  and  Goethes  are  dreamers. 

(6)   Would  keep  alive  in  man  the  ideal  type  of  existence, 

(c)  Would  create  a  race  of  leaders  as  well  as  thinkers. 

In  supplementar}'  work  in  English  Literature  then  the  teacher 
should  keep  in  view  two  or  three  things  : 

I.  If  character-shaping  be  his  object,  the  organizing  and  spiritualiz- 
ing of  the  thought,  his  means,  he  shall  read  none  but  the  masterpieces. 
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II.  The  pupil's  pleasure  is  to  be  considered,  he  is  to  feel  no  restraint, 
authors  are  to  be  friends,  profit  comes  from  the  pleasure,  taste  and 
judgment  improve  with  the  exercise  of  them. 

III.  Students  are  to  respond  to  the  spiritual  content  of  the  selection 
— must  know  it  as  a  matter  of  inner  consciousness.  Here  shall  be  no 
direct  ti"aining  in  the  use  of  words,  in  expression,  in  English  composi- 
tion. The  indefinite  spiritual  element  is  sought ;  the  definite  intel- 
lectual element  is  disregarded. 

THE  SELECTING  OF  MASTERPIECES. 

One  must  consider  here  the  cost  of  a  text,  its  form,  its  accessibility. 
Both  poetry  and  prose  shall  be  read,  but  poetry  shall  be  preferred 
because  of  cost,  accessibility,  compactness.  It  is  often  more  interesting ; 
popular  tastes  in  the  reading  of  poetry  need  stimulating  and  rectifying ; 
above  all,  we  shall  read  poetrj^  because,  from  its  definition  as  a  criticism 
of  life,  it  will  better  develop,  mould  and  adjust  the  absolute  being 
within  us. 

What  shall  guide  one  in  selecting  his  class  work  from  the  wealth  of 
poetic  literature  within  reach  ? 

(1)  One  should  enter  upon  the  year's  work  with  a  definite  course 
and  aim,  and  while  varying  the  work  from  short  to  long  extracts,  from 
lyrics  to  ballads,  from  dramas  to  monologues.,  even  from  ])roseto  poetry, 
should  never  lose  sight  of  that  aim.  The  work  should  not  be  desultory 
in  character. 

(2)  Certainly  one  should  not  forget  the  students'  pleasure,  nor  yet 
(3)  should  the  teacher  be  guided  by  the  present  rage  for  the  quantity 
rather  than  the  quality  of  the  reading.  (4)  Remembering  his  purpose, 
he  should  never  notice  the  ephemeral  products  of  any  age. 

THE    teacher's    METHODS. 

(1)  Details,  externals,  the  technique  of  a  work  must  be  disregarded, 
especially  with  the  junior  students.  The  selection  is  to  be  treated  as 
an  organic  whole  with  no  superfluous  elements,  and  as  having  a  certain 
spiritual  content. 

(2)  The  poem  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  product — of  no 
particular  age,  place  or  environment. 

(3)  To  preserve  the  indefinite  spiritual  element,  there  should  be 
little  or  no  wearisome  drill,  paraphrazing,  essay  work,  examination,  etc, 

(4)  The  teacher  should  maintain  in  his  treatment  of  the  work  a 
high  standard  of  thought  and  expression.  The  beauty  of  the  master- 
piece must  not  be  rudely  marred. 
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(5)  Noble  images  and  thoughts  should  be  stored  up  in  the  puj)ils' 
minds  as  standards  for  future  criticism,  and  as  food  for  future  spiritual 
growth. 

THE  TEACHER, 

(a)  Should  be  the  English  master  of  the  school. 

(6)  Should  possess  a  kindly,  glowing,  inspiring  enthusiasm. 

(c)  Should  carefully  prepare  his  work  that  he  may  give  skilfully 
such  explanations  as  are  needed,  make  such  references  or  quotations  as 
may  be  suggestive  ;  that  he  may  the  better  co-ordinate  and  correlate 
the  sight- work  with  the  regular  English  course  ;  that  he  may  himself 
feel  the  author's  shaping  or  informing  spirit,  and  that  he  may  the  more 
effectively  read  the  selection.  And  the  selection  may  be  read  at  home 
as  a  species  of  task  ;  in  class,  silentl}',;  by  the  pupils,  aloud  ;  by  the 
teacher.  The  best  plan,  it  seems,  would  be  by  teacher  or  particular 
students.  In  either  case  there  should  be  careful  and  thoughtful 
preparation.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  choice  of  readers 
and  the  character  of  the  reading. 

Good  reading  does  effectively  what  explanations,  necessarily  imper- 
fect, may  never  do — it  gives  vivid  conceptions  of  the  thought  and 
movement  of  the  poem. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  English  masters  to  consider,  interested  as 
they  are  in  developing  a  general  enthusiasm  for  thoughtful  reading, 
their  pupils'  relations  to  the  school  and  local  libraries ;  and  their  own 
personal  influences  over  the  reading  habits  of  their  towns — well- 
directed  efforts  will  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  former  and  by  public 
readings,  talks  or  lectures,  they  may  greatly  enlarge  the  extent  of  the 
lattei'. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  ENGLISH  POETR  Y  IN  THE  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

"  Poetry  is  itself  a  thing  of  God  ; 
He  made  his  prophets  poets,  and  the  more 
We  feel  of  poesie  do  M'e  become 
Like  God  in  love  and  power— undermakers." 

I  have  followed  with  considerable  interest  some  of  the  many  learned 
•discussions  that  have  risen,  have  fallen,  and  have  decayed,  concerning 
i,he  relative  educational  importance  of  the  various  subjects  on  our 
High  School  curriculum.  While  sympathetically  hearing  a  brother 
teacher  dolefully  lament  that  Arithmetic  genius  was  discounted  in 
favor  of  Algebraic  talent,  or  that  Mathematical  studies  were  cramped, 
•owing  to  heavy  pressure  from  Science  and  Classics  ;  while  wonderingly 
listening  to  an  enthusiastic  friend,  as  he  told  in  winged  words  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  insti'ucting  the  growing  youth  in  the  universal 
truths  of  nature  ;  while  delightfully  attending  to  the  artless,  artistic, 
aesthetic  admirer  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as  he  faultlessly  demonstrated 
the  unique  mental  effects  of  Homer  and  of  Virgil,  on  the  much 
•crammed,  but  not,  therefore,  more  educated  child  of  this  most  enlight- 
ened age ;  while  admiringly  smiling,  as  I  heard  the  sweet  sounds  of 
der,  die,  das,  or  oi  jai,  tu  as,  11  a,  lisped  by  prett}^  girls  and  gallant 
boys  ;  while  carefully  noting  that  the  art  of  recording,  in  a  systematic 
manner,  the  transactions  of  merchants,  traders,  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  pursuits  connected  with  money,  and  that  the  art  of  repre- 
senting any  object  by  means  of  lines  circumscribing  its  boundaries,  and 
the  art  of  delineating  on  a  plane  surface,  near  and  distant  objects,  as 
they  appear  to  the  eye,  from  any  given  distance,  were  attracting  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  mercantile  spirit  of  our 
busy,  bustling  century  ;  could  I  help  blissfully  thinking,  that  while  with 
regard  to  the  various  subjects  of  High  Sghool  study,  much  might  be  said 
on  all  sides,  nevertheless  among  English-speaking  people,  among  patriotic 
Canadians,  among  educated,  broad-cultured  Torontonians,  the  study  of 
English  Poetical  Literature  was  still  universally  recognized  as  a  means 
■of  educating  the  emotional,  the  intellectual,  and  the  aesthetic  side  of 
our  nature  ?  Am  I  not  right  in  concluding  that  every  zealous  mathe- 
matician, every  painstaking  natural  philosopher,  every  cultured  Greek, 
-every  devoted  admirer  of  French  and  German,  every  busy  commercial 
24 
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master,  wishes  to  have  all  pupils  instructed  in  English  verse  ?  All 
believe  with  Coleridge  that  "  Poetry  is  the  blossom  and  the  fragrance- 
of  all  human  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  passions,  emotion^ 
language";  and  with  Leigh  Hunt,  "Poetry  is  the  breath  of  beauty 
flowing  around  the  spiritual  world,  as  the  winds  that  wake  up  the 
flowers  do  about  the  material." 

It  is  still  a  fact  that  a  nation's  greatness  is  measured  by  its  litera- 
ture ;  and  it  is  readily  granted  that  the  chief  kind  of  literature  is 
poetry.  Now,  if  m}'  memory  serves  me  properly,  in  Mathematics,  a 
function  is  defined  as  a  quantity  so  connected  with  another  that  no^ 
change  can  be  made  in  the  latter,  without  producing  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  former.  It  follows  that  Poetical  Literature  is  the  function 
of  ever}^  nation.  What  is  true  of  the  nation,  is  in  this  case  true  of  the 
individual.  The  function,  the  power  of  English  Poetry  in  our  High 
Schools,  is  to  make  our  boys  great  men,  our  girls  great  women,  by 
cheering,  by  refining,  by  ennobling.  I  do  not  claim  that  a  student's 
greatness  is  measured  by  his  love  of  English  Classic  Poetry,  but  heartily 
agree  with  Van  Djd^e  :  •'  I  had  rather  have  my  children  grow  up,  think-^ 
ing  that  the  eai'th  is  flat,  and  that  light  is  a  liquid,  than  have  them 
grow  up  without  a.  love  for  true  poetr}'." 

In  order  to  explain  this  function  of  English  Poetry  in  our  High 
Schools,  let  us  make  a  four-fold  division  of  High  School  pupils  :  First,, 
those  below  the  Primary  ;  Second,  the  Primarj'-  Form  ;  Third,  the  Junior 
Leaving  and  Pass  Matriculation  Form  ;  Fourth,  the  Senior  Leaving  and 
Honor  Matriculation  Form. 

The  poetry  studied  b}'  the  first  division,  consists  of  selections  from 
the  High  School  Reader,  and  of  selections  chosen  by  the  teacher.  As 
all  tastes  are  not  alike,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  collect 
such  a  number  of  English  gems  as  would  please  every  teacher  and 
every  pupil — lor,  be  it  gratefully  recorded,  that  every  teacher  is  original 
enough  to  be  different  from  all  others.  What  is  true  of  the  teacher,  is 
in  this  case,  true  of  the  pupil — for  teachers  are  but  pupils  of  a  supposed 
larger  growth  ;  of  course,  mental  growth. 

The  High  School  Reader  contains  a  good  suggestive  selection  that 
is  easily  supplemented  as  taste  directs,  and  as  opportunity  presents 
itself;  hence  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  as  all  the  junior  classes 
are  differently  constituted — that  is,  consist  of  difterent  boj-s  and  of 
different  girls,  guided  by  different  teachers,  the  supplemental  work  is 
likely  not  the  same. 

In  the  junior  form,  we  find  that  the  boys  prefer  the  poems  that 
have  to  do  with  wars  ;  the   oirls  show  a  marked  liking  for  interesting 
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narrations  and  picturesque  descriptions.  Yet,  very  often  these  likings, 
are  reversed.  Indeed,  each  pupil  is  like  a  note  of  a  new  musical 
instrument.  You  may  succeed  in  striking  several  notes  together ;  you 
may  strike  one  at  a  time  ;  the  aim  is  to  strike  all  at  some  time,  and  the 
oftener,  the  better.  Then  is  heard  the  echo  that  will  "roll  from  soul 
to  soul,  and  grow  forever  and  forever." 

We  feel  sure  that  when  a  child  is  taught  to  see  good  actions,  good 
principles,  good  morals,  and  whether  in  the  corn-lield,  the  daisied-field, 
or  the  battle-field  ;  in  the  cottage,  the  residence,  or  the  palace  ;  in  the 
ploughman,  the  esquire,  or  the  lord— he  will  admire,  will  applaud,  will 
imitate,  in  his  own  scale.  Y'ou  watch  him  translate  the  lesson  to  suit 
his  own  circumstances,  when  he  tells  you  what  he  thinks,  what  he 
would  do.     You  see  him  become  a  part  of  all  that  he  meets. 

In  a  word,  you  have  given  the  child  an  intellectual  theorem  to  de- 
monstrate, or  an  intellectual  problem  to  solve  ;  you  have,  from  the 
nature  of  the  theorem  or  problem,  aroused  his  emotions,  his  human 
feelings  ;  you  have  presented  the  question  in  an  aesthetic  form,  and 
have  stimulated  his  sense  of  the  beautiful.     What  would  you  more  ? 

You  believe  that  true  j)oets  are  "  God's  prophets  of  the  Beautiful." 
Could  we  not  present  to  our  junior  class,  its  specimens  of  the  Beautiful 
in  a  more  aesthetic  form  than  in  homely  brown-covered  books,  dubbed 
High  School  Readers — not  even  Poetic  Literatures  ?  W^hy  not  have 
our  classic  poems  printed  on  good  paper,  and  bound  in  an  attractive 
cover  ?     Then,  with  Disraeli,  one  might  say  : 

"  Object  of  delicious  pleasures  ! 
You  my  eyes  rejoicing  please. 
You  my  hands  in  rapture  seize." 

As  it  is.  when  aiskino'  for  the  Hio^h  School  Reader  for  a  Literature 
Lesson,  I  say,  ''  Let  us  take  our  Poetic  Literatures."  Mere  sentiment, 
you  may,  perhaps,  conclude  :  but  then  I  smile  at  the  well-known  French 
author  as  he  whispers:  "All  the  reasonings  of  men  are  not  worth  one 
sentiment  of  women." 

Yet  another  sentiment,  to  which  I  beg  to  give  expression.  Every 
High  School  teacher,  except  the  teacher  of  English  Poetical  Literature 
— here,  he  is  always  excepted — is  wont  to  demand  those  same  brown- 
covered  High  School  Readers,  whenever  an  imposition  is  to  be  given. 
What  fate  impels  the  choice  of  poetic  selections  1  Does  the  child  love 
the  rod  that  punishes  even  if  that  lod  be  of  gold  ?  If  familiarity  with 
a  poem  ever  breeds  contempt  for  it,  it  must  inevitably  be,  when  that 
familiarity  is  acquired,  by  an  hour's  irksome,  fruitless  scribbling  while 
companions  aie  with  the  tennis-racket  or  the  foot-ball.     The  longer  the 
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poem,  the  greater  the  contempt.  The  pupil  is  not  in  the  humor  to 
help  Horatius  keep  the  bridge,  oi'  to  understand  by  what  right  Shylock 
claims  the  pound  of  flesh  :  he  prefers  to  croak  with  the  raven — Never- 
more !  We  agree  that  "  the  object  of  punishment  is  prevention  from 
«vil ;  it  can  never  be  made  impulsive  to  good."  Here  assuredly,  "  cor- 
rection lieth  in  those  hands  which  made  the  fault." 

Let  me  conclude  with  three  j)leasures  known  to  the  teacher  of  Poetic 
Literature  in  the  junior  work  ; — the  pleasure  experienced  when  told  of 
poems  read  by  pupils  outside  of  school  work ;  the  pleasure  of  always 
having  the  memorization  of  extracts  done  voluntarily  ;  the  pleasure  in 
examining  what  the  world  calls,  spiing  poetry. '  It  often  springs  from 
the  heart. 

The  brown-covered  High  School  Reader  contains  the  selected  course 
for  candidates  for  the  Primary  Departmental  Examination.  A  pupil 
sometimes  says — "  The  English  Poetical  Literature  is  still  the  same." 
There  is  evinced  a  feeling  of  monotony.  I  have  heard  more  l-han  one 
teache}'  say,  "  I  do  not  blame  the  pupil."  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the 
teacher  does  not  w^eary  of  the  poems — veril}-,  weak  humanity  wearies 
of  even  the  sweetest  songs— the  pupils  will  not  weary,  whatever  the 
feelings  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  ?  Is  not  Carlyle 
right  ?  •'  If  time  is  precious,  no  book  that  will  not  improve  by  repeated 
readings  deserves  to  be  read  at  all."  It  seems  best  not  to  specialize 
too  early  in  one's  course.  It  is  surely  better  to  know  a  little  of  the 
best  of  several  authors,  than  a  little  more  of  only  one. 

Bj'^  the  Primary  Examination,  the  first  ofiicial  test  is  given  to  the 
pupil's  work.  This  the  pupil  knows.  He  has  grown  a  year  or  two 
years  ;  his  thoughts,  his  joys,  his  cares,  have  grown  ;  the  poems  have 
gfown  with  him.  They  are  still  the  same  tunes,  but  with  different 
tones.  The  teacher  sets  the  tones.  It  used  to  be  considered  necessary 
to  have  the  same  chorus  for  every  poem — "  Look  out  for  the  exam- 
iners !  "  I  have  heaixl  that  some  teachers  sang  the  chorus  with  might 
and  main.  Now,  our  pupils  learn  their  poems,  think  them,  feel  them, 
act  them.  They  memorize  just  what  they  like.  Their  little  tastes  are 
pure.  Love  of  the  work  is  our  only  impetus.  At  the  end  of  the  school 
year  the}'  tell  the  examiners  what  is  asked,  and  usually  please.  I  may 
say  plainly,  I  have  never  taught  one  lesson  that  pandered  to  an 
(examiner's  taste.  Teach,  and  never  think  'of  examiners  as  dreaded 
monsters.  Examiners  are  merely  questioners.  Fellow  teachers,  the 
fever  of  examinations  is  too  often  contracted  by  teachers  and  is  then 
icaught  by  pupils. 

At    Christmas  time,  of  1894,  I   had   a   Poetical   Examination   in  a 
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Primary  Form,  and  asked  the  question  :  "  Do  you  like  the  study  of 
Poetry  ?  Tell  briefly,  why  or  wh}'  not."  Let  me  give  you  a  sample  of 
the  replies  ;  that  I  might  not  select  partially,  I  chose  at  random,  yet  I 
need  not  conceal  the  fact  that  all  answered  affirmativel3\ 

This  from  a  boy : — "  Yes,  I  like  the  study  of  Poetry  because  it  brings 
before  my  mind  in  a  way  that  neither  prose,  nor  painting,  nor  music, 
nor  aught  I  know  can,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Nature.  It  tells 
sweet  tales  of  love,  it  draws  sweet  pictures  of  characters  of  good  men 
and  women,  and  fills  a  man  with  that  emotion  and  strength  which  says,^ 
I  will  rise  and  become  better  and  stronger." 

This  from  a  pupil  with  less  power  of  expression  : — "  I  like  the  study 
of  Poetry  because  it  makes  me  think.  The  most  of  Poetry  leads  me  to 
higher  thoughts.  Poetry  is  a  fine  study  :  the  more  you  know  of  it, 
the  more  you  want  to  know." 

Another  :— "  I  like  the  .study  of  Poetry  because  it  teaches  truth  and 
points  out  evil ;  so  that  by  knowing  what  and  where  the  evil  is,  we 
may  avoid  it.  Also,  it  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  afibrds  more  food 
for  thought  than  any  other  single  subject.  I  think  that  the  study  of 
Poetry  advances  a  man  farther  in  wisdom  than  any  other  study  except 
Histoiy." 

In  case  any  of  my  hearers  agree  with  the  last  statement,  I  leave  all 
to  argue  it  with  Plato,  who  writes :  "  Poetry  comes  nearer  the  vital 
truth  than  does  History." 

I  have  a  good  many  of  such  answers,  and  with  these  testimonies, 
may  we  not  say  to  the  learned  ciitic  that  writes  in  the  Educational 
Journal  of  March  15,  1895,  and  who  asserts  that  in  the  High  Schools 
of  the  United  States,  "Literature — I  hate  it,"  sums  up  the  judgment  of 
too  many  boys  and  gii'ls  in  this  matter,  such  a  hatred  is  unknown  in 
our  Canadian  High  Schools  ? 

In  the  Junior  Leaving  and  Pass  Matriculation  Form,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  importance  on  the  first  morning  after  the  summer  holidays,  when 
is  announced  the  Poet  whose  work  is  to  be  of  particular  study.  There 
is  magic  in  the  name  of  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Longfellow,  Tennyson.  It 
is  as  though  a  renowned  personage, — and,  at  the  same  time,  a  friend, — 
was  come  to  spend  a  year,  and  promised  to  tell  throughout  the  whole 
year  of  glad  tidings. 

We  agree  that  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  of  Ontario  are  indebted 
to  those  learned  annotators  that  have  prepared  special  editions  of  par- 
ticular authors  for  the  Junior  Leaving  and  Pass  Matriculation  students. 
I  should  like  to  express  the  wish  that  future  annotators  provide  as 
dainty  a  volume  as  that  1895  deep-blue,  gilt-stamped  edition  of  Tenny- 
son's poems. 
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There  is  only  one  objection  that  I  am  obliged  to  make  to  our  school 
•editions :  they  do  not  contain  all  the  poems  that  I  should  like  to  place 
before  the  pupil.  When  the  pupil  unaided  by  the  teacher  would  read 
more — our  Olivers  always  ask  for  more — the  selected  edition  is  found 
"wanting.  I  have  never  yet  been  accused  of  extravagance,  when,  in 
these  days  of  cheap  books,  I  have  asked  that  each  pupil  provide  him- 
self with  a  complete  edition  of  the  author. 

The  annotated  edition  certainly  provides  valuable  material,  which. 
the  pupils  and  the  teachers  appreciate,  I  hope  proportionately  to  the 
annotator's  expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  If  a  lexicographer,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  put  it,  is  a  harmless,  necessary  drudge,  much  more  so  is  the 
annotator  of  school  classics,  for  his  is  solely  a  work  of  love.  If  he  does 
not  love  the  poet,  it  is  not  often  that  chill  penury  forces  the  work. 

The  teacher's  position  is  not  the  same :  the  author  is  now  a  favorite, 
now  tJic.  favorite,  and  now  not  valued.  Well,  there  is  a  recognized 
authorit}^  to  choose  the  poet  for  study.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  works 
chosen  are  classic,  and  just  as  inevitable  that  there  is  much  good  deri- 
vable from  a  humble,  reverent  study  of  any  classic  poet.  Moreover,  it 
is  the  pleasure,  the  privilege,  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  make  his 
pupils  see  mainly  only  what  is  best,  with  the  aim  of  cheering,  of  refin- 
ing, of  ennobling.  Yes,  "if  you  look  on  the  ground,  you  must  see 
dirt."  As  a  rule,  take  a  glance  downwards  to  avoid  puddles  and  mud, 
but  otherwise  keep  the  eyes  off  the  ground.  Here  is  a  case  of  which 
I  know ;  I  quote  from  a  High  School  pupil's  letter  to  me  : — "  We  have 
a  new  teacher  in  Literature,  and  he  has  made  me  feel  better  ;  he  loves 
Tennyson,  and  makes  me  love  him,  too."  I  suppose  the  "  him  "  is 
Tennyson.  "  Our  former  master  disliked  Tennyson,  and  kept  telling  us 
how  much  better  somebody  el.se  did  tlie  same  thing.  We  did  naught  but 
grumble.     How  much  happier  we  are  !  " 

As  I  read  that  letter,  I  asked  myself  again,  "  Why  can't  we  all  be 
optimists  ?  " 

Of  course,  a  feigned  love  of  a  poet  on  the  teacher's  part  and  on  the 
pupil's  part  must  be  discountenanced.  We  trust  that  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  intellectual  beings  sees  good  in  an  author,  good  there 
is  in  him,  even  if  we  cannot  detect  it.  Indeed,  it  hurts  a  man's  pride 
to  say — "I  do  not  know."  Yet  that  man  knows  that  too  often  a  dis- 
like arises  from  prejudice  or  from  ignoi'ance.  The  case  reminds  me  of 
Locke's  words:  "  To  be  rational  is  so  glorious  a  thing  that  two-legged 
creatures  generally  content  themselves  with  the  title."  Alas  and  alas! 
some  two-legged  creatures  are  teachers.  The  syllogism  is  easily  com- 
pleted. 
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Thinking  that  the  members  of  this  Association  would  like  to  know 
fi-om  Junior  Leaving  pupils,  what  is  one  function  of  English  Poetry,  afc 
■Christmas  time  of  1894,  on  a  Literature  paper,  I  asked,  "What  import- 
-ance  do  you  attach  to  the  study  of  English  Poetry  in  comparison  to  your 
•other  studies  ?  "     I  choose  citations  from  a  few  answers. 

A  girl  wrote  : — "  Poetry  plays  a  very  important  part  in  our  studies. 
After  working  hard  at  a  mathematical  problem,  how  restful  it  is  to  turn 
to  the  pleasant  subject  of  Poetry  !  " 

A  brifdit  boy  : — '"  In  comparison  with  other  studies,  it  may  not  be  of 
such  practical  value  in  most  walks  of  after  life,  though  in  oratory, 
whether  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  House,  it  must  needs  be 
-of  o-reat  value.  Then,  it  imparts  a  tone,  a  finish  to  one's  conversation. 
I  want  to  be  a  good  conversationalist.  Poetry  makes  me  observant  of 
little  things  that  make  life  happy.  Even  in  Mathematics  it  helps  me, 
for  it  teaches  me  to  think,  and  from  one  wee  unobtrusive  clue,  to 
follow  out  a  whole  train  of  profound  reasoning." 

Another  bright  pupil: — "The  importance  attached  to  a  study  depends 
u  oreat  deal  upon  the  use  of  that  study  to  you  in  after  life.  But  with 
reo-ard  to  Poetry,  it  seems  to  me,  different ;  for,  whether  one's  future 
life  lies  in  the  realm  of  law,  science,  theology,  or  even  in  a  prosaic 
business  life,  we  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  value  of  Poetry  to  us. 
On  account  of  its  beauties  of  thought,  its  refining  influences,  its  great 
moral  truths,  it  should  always  hold  first  place." 

Another  boy  concluded  : — "Then,  too,  I  find  that  the  memorizing  of  a 
choice  passage  of  my  liking,  helps  my  powers  of  memory  in  a  large 
degree." 

A  crirl  reminded  me  that  her  aim  was  to  be  an  elocutionist,  and  so, 
the  study  of  poetry  was  her  chief  delight. 

The  Senior  Leaving  and  Honor  Matriculation  Form  is  the  pride  of 
every  High  School  and  of  every  High  School  teacher.  True,  the  pride 
is  occasionally  in  proportion  to  the  success  expected  at  the  coming 
examinations,  but  there  is  a  nobler  pride  founded  on  the  intellect  of  the 
pupils.  In  English  Poetical  Literature,  the  mind  is  concerned  with 
Chaucer  and  with  Shakespeare. 

Chaucer  has  paid  only  a  short  visit  to  our  High  Schools,  and  next 
year  he  is  not  to  be  studied  by  High  School  pupils.  It  is  not  in  place 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  withdrawal.  It  is  supposable  that  those 
who  have  the  matter  in  charge  are  acting  wisely.  But  since  we  are 
eonsidering  the  function  of  Poetry  in  the  High  School,  it  is  relevant  to 
say  that  Chaucer  has  done  much  to  inspire.  His  artless  simplicity,  as 
fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May,  has  won   many  admirers;  his  picture 
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gallery  has  been  intensel}''  amusing  and  suggestively  instructive.  But 
ray  greatest  pleasni-e  came  from  a  boy-pupil's  translation  of  the  whole 
of  the  Prologue  into  good,  modern  English,  iambic  pentnmeter  rimed 
couplets.  Others  have  tried  special  portions  with  more  or  less  success. 
Singing  Chaucer  seems  to  inspire  with  a  longing  to  turn  a  verse. 

It  is  in  this  highest  form  that  a  whole  play  of  Shake  peare  is 
minutely  studied  for  the  first  time.  Much  special  treatment  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  play  selected,  but  the  love  of  the  special  master- 
piece means  the  A  B  C  of  future  dramatic  study.  When  a  pupil  has 
grasped  a  Shakespearian  unit,  he  is  ready  to  graduate  from  our  school 
in  English  Literature. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  ps^^chologically,  to  watch  a  scholar 
project  himself  by  turns  into  each  of  the  persons  of  the  play,  and  to 
hear  him  weigh  the  why's  and  wherefore's  of  different  actions.  Pro- 
vided a  pupil  is  taught  to  believe  that  his  own  opinions,  and  deductions 
are  to  himself  more  valuable  than  are  then  to  him  valuable  the  remark.s 
of,  it  may  be,  Gervinus,  HazUtt,  or  Dowden,  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
listen  to  the  various  translations  of  persons  and  circumstances ;  to 
note  the  quick  perceptions  of  wliat  is  extravagant  or  unnatural ;  ta 
mark  the  ready  appreciation  of  what  is  worthy  of  commendation. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  this  dramatic  poetry  is  to  foster  origin- 
ality— to  make  the  pupil  conscious  of  his  innate  strength — before  he 
mingles  with  wider,  greater  life.  The  imaginary  struggle — of  course, 
as  it  is  imay;inary,  it  is  less  than  the  real — of  different  men  and  women, 
prepares  in  a  passive,  pleasurable  way  for  what  must  be  met  in  active 
form.     There  is  need  only  to  rouse  that  inborn  strength  of  character. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  school-year,  I  asked  the  pupils  of  this  highest 
form  to  suppose  they  visited  our  school  twenty  years  later  and  were 
allowed  to  address  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  pupils  in  attendance  ;  to 
write  a  .synopsis  of  the  address.  Thirty  out  of  forty  pupils  sketched 
the  usual,  now  almost  trite  remarks  about  log  schoolhouses  and  cold 
rooms  and  cross  masters.  On  enquiry,  I  found  that  not  one  of  the 
thirty  had  ever  been  in  a  log  schoolhouse,  but  older  persons  had  been 
heard  expatiate  on  the  great  differences  betM^een  the  now  and  the  then. 

Older  persons  are  heard  on  many  other  topics  that  affect  younger 
minds.  The  law  of  laziness  is  easy  to  obey.  Rather  than  think  for 
himself,  the  younger  often  allows  the  older  to  obtain  results,  which  he 
finds  an  idemnity  in  quoting  as  the  conclusions  of  the  more  learned.  If 
the  older  were  the  wiser — it  ought  to  follow,  too, — still  the  thinkin<j 
should  to  be  done  by  young  and  old— there  would  not  be  much  haiiu 
in  the  quotations  of  opinions  as  truths. 
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One  notion  I  heard  amazed  me  : — "I  never  read  Milton  with  pleasure, 
because  I  studied  him  at  school."     I  asked  for  the  reasons,  and  was  then 
reminded  of  Falstaff 's  words — "  Give  you  a  reason   on  compulsion  !  if 
reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason 
on  compulsion."     For  my  own  part,  every  poem  I  studied  at  school  is 
thrice  end  eared — by  the  poem  itself,  by  my  classmates,  by  my  teachers. 
The  associations  awakened  by  a  perusal   are   satisfactory.     May  such 
continue  to  be  !     But,  older  pupils,  do  not  continue  to  saj — even  in  jest 
— what  is  not  true;  for  some  younger  minds  in  their  innocency  take  it 
— your  fashionable  fad — for  truth — poems  studied  in  school  are  spoilt. 
Another  somewhat  antiquated  notion,  found  at  times  by  derival  or  by 
inheritance  in  our  highest  class,  is  that  you  cannot  understand  English 
Poetry,  say  Shakespeare,  familiarly  quoted  as  knowing  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek,  or  Tennyson,  without  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.    I  do 
not  mean  to  argue.     Yet  a  word.     All  knowledge  is    relative,  and  the 
more  one  knows  of  every  other  branch  of  learning,  the  better  he  under- 
stands and  appreciates  his  special  study.     Each  branch  is  a  perfect  part 
of  a   perfect    whole — and    seldom,  if  ever,  does  a  mortal  arrive  at  a 
correct  solution   of  one  part.     Can't  I  taste  perfectly  a  peach  unless  I 
know  the  taste  of  a  pear  ?     Must  I  taste  all  species  of  apples,  to  know 
the  taste  of  one  s|>ecies  of  apple  ?     Enough  !      To  advance  the  study  of 
our  pet  branch  of  learning,  we  couple  it  with  that  which  seems  best  to 
advance  the  interest  of  one  or  of  both.     It  is  fashionable  to  know  this 
or  that  and  so  the  infection  spreads.     However,  the  student  of  English 
Poetry  knows  that  by  it  his  mind  is  broadened    in  proportion  as  he 
studies  English  verse  and  all  else. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  expressing  a  wish  that  more 
adequate  facilities  may  soon  be  aftbrded  for  the  study  and  the  official 
recognition  of  our  own  mother  tongue.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  one  can  excel  in  dead  Classics,  in  live  Mathematics,  and  be 
indifferent  to  the  pirent  speech  ;  how,  knowing  little,  and  caring  less, 
concerning  the  habits  of  our  language,  he  wishes  to  claim  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  in  a  British  community  ;  how%  scarcely  able  coiTcctly  to 
address  an  envelope  and  to  pen  a  letter,  he  can  sleep  at  night. 

We  send  our  High  School  pupils  to  the  Universities,  when  only  the 
elements  of  our  lordly  language  is  theirs  ;  when  they  have  but  tasted  of 
the  Pierian  springs  of  English  letters ;  and  how  gladly  should  we  see  them 
able  to  graduate  in  their  mother  tongue  !  This  is  no  new^  stiiving.  Listen 
to  De  Quincey  : — "If  there  is  one  thing  in  this  world  that  next  aftei-  the 
flag  of  his  country  and  its  spotless  honor,  should  be  wholly  in  the  eyes 
of  a  young  poet, — it  is  the  language  of  his  country.  He  should  spend 
25 
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the  third  part  of  his  life  in  studying  this  language,  and  in  cultivating  its 
total  resources.  He  should  be  willing  to  pluck  out  his  right  eye,  or  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe,  if  by  such  a  sacrifice,  if  by  such  an  exertion, 
he  could  attain  to  greater  purity,  precision,  compass,  or  idiomatic  energy 
of  diction."  Now,  a  third  part  of  one's  life  is  surely  worth  a  University 
Honor  Degree. 

Once  more,  the  function  of  English  Poetry  in  our  High  Schools  is  to 
cheer,  to  refine,  to  ennoble,  to  make  men  and  women  whether  Univer- 
sity degrees  are  acquired  or  in  whatever  path  life  leads.  Assuredly, 
"  Sooner  or  later  that  which  is  now  life  shall  be  poetry,  and  every  fair 
and  manly  trait  shall  add  a  richer  strain  to  the  song." 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  ON 
LOWLAND   SCOTCH. 

A.  W.  Wright,  B.A.,  Galt. 

This  paper  is  not  intended  to  give  any  historical  account  of  the 
influence  of  the  French  people  on  the  Scotch.  That  influence,  empha- 
sized as  it  was  by  the  unfriendliness  of  both  towai'ds  England,  is  well 
known.  The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  effects  of 
that  influence  on  Scotch  vocabulary,  dealing  only  with  words  either 
still  in  popular  use  or  found  in  literary  works  that  are  still  read.  A 
host  of  words  derived  from  the  French  found  in  the  older  Scotch 
writers  have  become  obsolete.  The  list  of  words  given  below  is  doubt- 
less very  incomplete,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  prove  interesting  and 
suggestive.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  number  of  the  words  are  prob- 
ably of  Teutonic  or  Celtic  origin,  and  that  if  the  French  influenced 
these  at  all,  it  merely  modified  their  form,  or  aided  their  being  pre- 
served in  the  language. 

Following  are  the  principal  authorities  consulted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  paper : — Jamieson's  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language  (edition  of  181cS) ;  Skeat's  Et}mological  Dictionarj^  of  the 
English  Language  ;  Brachet's  Etymological  French  Dictionary ;  Wor- 
•cester's,  the  International,  and  the  Standard  Dictionary ;  Max  O'Rell's 
Friend  Macdonald,  in  which  there  is  an  incomplete  list;  Rev.  S.  R. 
Crockett's  Lilac  Sunbonnet  (glossary);  several  other  glossaries;  and 
Scotch  people  whom  I  have  consulted. 

AsHET,  dish,  platter;  Fr.  ansietle,  plate. 

AuMRiE,  AwMKY,  pantry,  cupboard  ;  Fr.  armoire,  O.  F.  arnnaire. 
Jamieson  gives  the  forms  Almeiiie,  almoirie,  Fr.  almoire,  a  place 
where  alms  were  kept  for  distribution,  and  hence  a  cupboard. 

Backet,  baquet,  a  shallow  box  or  trough,  hod;  Fr.  baquet,  tnh, 
bucket,  trough  ;  dim.  of  bac,  punt,  trough  (Brachet). 

Bkin,  been,  bemk,  beyne,  wealthy,  well  provided  for;  Fr.  bien,  com- 
for'table.     Jamieson  compares  it  to  the  Icelandic  beina,  O.  E.  bayne. 

Bonaille,  BuNAiLiE,  parting  glass  ;  Fr.  bon  alter. 

Bonnie,  beautiful,  pietty  ;  used  by  Spenser  (bonnilasse),  and  by 
Shakespeare  (bonny  beast),  but  is  considered  by  Jamieson  as  pro- 
perly Scotch.  Mi)st  authorities  derive  it  from  the  Fr.  bon,  bonne, 
^ood.  Jamieson  coiisiders  tuis  derivation  as  by  no  means  satisfactory, 
but  cannot  substitute  a  liettei*. 
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BONSPIEL,  a  curlino-  match,  is  not  a  hybrid  word,  the  first  part  of 
which  is  derived  from  the  Fr.  bo7i.  By  some  authorities  it  is  regarded  as 
of  uncertain  origin.  Jamieson  and  Worcester  derive  it  from  the  Belgian 
bonne,  village,  and  spel,  play.  (Similarly  the  English  bonfire  is  not  a 
good  fire,  but  a  bonefire,  Scotch  bane-fire;  or  possibly  bo7i  is  con- 
nected with  the  Prov.  E.  biin,  a  dry  stalk.) 

Bonnet,  cap  (a  man's).  Fr.  bonnet,  a  cap  ;  originally  the  name  of  a 
stuff. 

BouRD,  a  jest,  to  jest.  Obsolete  in  English.  Chaucer  has  "  I  bourd 
and  play."  Fr.  bourde,  a  fib,  bourder,  to  tell  whoppers.  Skeat  derives 
it  from  the  O.  F.  bourde,  a  game,  bourder,  to  play,  but  .says  it  may  be 
of  Celtic  orioin. 

Braw,  fine,  handsome,  worthy,  gaily  dressed,  etc.  Fr.  brave,  brave, 
honest,  which  Brachet  derives  from  the  Italian  bravo,  which  in  turn  is^ 
probably  of  Teutonic  origin.  The  Scotch  may  be  more  directly  con- 
nected with  the  Teutonic  forms,  brawe  braf.  Skeat  says  that,  "in  any 
case  it  is  only  a  form  of  brave." 

Byre,  cow-house.  0.  F.  bouverre.  This  derivation  is  given  by 
Crockett.  There  are  the  modern  Fr.  forms  bouvier,  neat  herd,  d^rocer 
and  bouverie,  ox-stall.  Jamieson  says  it  is  "perhaps  allied  to  Frankish 
huer,  a  cottage  ;  byre,  Suio-Gothic  byr,  a  village  ;  German  bauer ;  or 
from  Icelandic  bu,  a  cow."  In  Skeat's  opinion  it  is  "  merely  a  Scandi- 
navian doublet  of  the  English  bower." 

Callan,  gallant,  calland,  boy,  young  man,  fellow  (affectionately). 
Fr.  galant,  gallant,  suitor  (Jamieson.)"' 

Caraff,  decanter.  Fr.  carafe.  According  to  Max  O'Rell.  Jamieson 
does  not  give  the  woi*d. 

Certie,  certy  (my  certy  !  =  oh,  indeed  !),  certainly.  Fr.  certes 
(O'Rell.)  Not  in  Jamieson.  Burns  in  the  Cottar's  Saturday  Night 
uses  the  form  certes,  which  is  also  used  by  Spenser. 

Chammer,  room,  apartment.     (Used  by  Crockett.)     Fr.  chanibre  ? 

Chancy,  fortunate,  lucky,  auspicious,  dangerous.  Fr.  chanceux,  lucky, 
uncertain. 

Clush,  clouse,  a  sluice.     Fr.  ecluse,  dam,  sluice.     (Jamieson.) 

Cole,  a  haycock,  to  put  hay  in  cocks.  Fr.  cueille,  coil  (of  rope), 
cueillir,  to  gather. 

COOM,  dust  of  peat  or  coals,  refuse  from  axles  of  vehicles,  etc.  Fr. 
ecurne.  (Crockett.)  The  International  Dictionary  refers  to  the  German 
Kahni,  mould  or  liquid  ;  and  the  Icelandic  Kdni,  grime,  tilth  of  diit. 

Dambrod,  draucrht-board,  dams,  checkers.  O'Rell  agrees  with  the 
populary  etymology  from  the  Fr.  dames.    Worcester,  the  International, 
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and  the  Standard  give  the  word  dam,  a  crowned  piece  in  the  game  of 
draughts,  and  derive  it  from  the  Fr.  dnne.  Jamieson  compares  the 
Swedish  dam,  dampsel ;    dambraede,  which  have  the  same  meaning. 

Dementit,  deranged,  insane.  Fr.  d&nientir,  to  deny.  (O'Rell.)  More 
likely  simply  the  ^ngW^h.^ demented. 

DooT,  DOUT,  DOUTE,  doubt,  fear,  apprehension,  to  doubt.  Fr.  doute, 
■douter,  doubt,  mistrust.     (Jamieson  and  Crockett.) 

DoRTY",  pettish,  saucy,  sulky.  Fr.  durete,  hardness  (O'Ptell).  Gaelic 
dorrda,  austere  (Jamieson). 

DouCE,  gentle,  mild,  sober,  wise,  prudent,  sedate.  No  doubt  from 
Fr.  doux,  douce,  sweet,  gentle  ;  whether  from  the  masculine  or  the 
feminine  form  is  an  open  question,  as  the  final  consonant  of  the  former 
was  doubtless  once  sounded. 

Dour,  durk,  bold,  severe,  hard,  stubborn.  Fr.  dur,  hard  (O'Rell). 
■Jamieson  compares  the  Latin  dams,  and  the  Welsh  deivr. 

Fash,  trouble,  to  trouble,  fasht,  troubled.  Fr.  fdaher,  to  offend, 
•afflict,  vex.     O.  F.  fascher,  whence  the  Scotch  form  fasch. 

Fashious,  troublesome.     Yr.  fdcheux,  fdcheuse. 

Faut,  faute,  fawt,  falt,  fault.  Fr.  faute,  from  Italian  falta,  from 
Jjdbiin  fallita,  act  of  failing  (Brachet). 

Fend,  fex,  to  shift,  provide,  fare  in  general.  Also  used  substantively. 
Fr.  de'fendre,  to  defend,  maintain  (Jamieson  and  Crockett).  The  Stan- 
dard and  the  International  Dictionary,  say  that  it  is  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  defend. 

Flunkie,  flunkf,  flu.nkey,  a  servant  in  livery,  a  servile  person. 
Fr.  fianquer,  to  fiank  (Skeat  and  Muri-ay).  Anglo-Saxon  vlonce,  pride 
(Jamieson).  Connected  with  jian/c  (Standard  and  International).  It 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  distinctively  Scotch  word,  however. 

Gardy  loo  !  Look  out !  Fr.  gardez  Veaii !  beware  the  water  !  An 
old  cry  in  Edinburgh,  originating  in  the  days  when  they  used  to  throw 
water  and  all  kinds  of  slops  on  the  streets  from  the  upper  windows. 

Gardy  veen,  wine-bin.  Fr.  garde-vin.  This  is  in  Max  O'Rell's 
list,  but  is  not  given  by  Jamieson,  who,  however,  gives  the  obsolete 
forms  GARDEROB,  wardrobe  ;  Fr.  gurderohe  ;  and  gardy  vance,  a  cabi- 
net;  Fr.  garde  de  viand.es,  cupboard, 

Gean,  geen,  wild  cherry.  Fr.  guigne,  a  kind  of  cherry ;  formerly 
guine,  O.  F.  originally  guisne  (Brachet).     So  geen-tkee,  cherry-tree. 

GiGOT,  leg  of  mutton.    Fr.  gigot.    Not  in  Jamieson,  but  quite  common. 

Gray  AT,  neck-tie.  Fr.  cravate.  Not  in  Jamieson,  but  quite  com- 
mon.    Obsolete  in  England  (Standard). 

Grange,  farm-buildings  (Jamieson),  granary  (O'Rell).  Fr.  grange, 
barn  (for  corn). 
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Grosserts,  groserts,  grosets,  grosehs,  gooseberries.  Fr.  groseilles, 
(O'Rell),  which  Brachet  traces  to  German  forms  :  Krausel,  Krausel- 
beere.     Gaelic,  grosaid  (Jamieson). 

Gysart,  gysard,  gysar,  disguised,  disfigured.     Fr.  guise,  O.  F.  gise. 

Gomrell,  gamphrell,  gomerkl,  gomeril,  gomral,  a  stupid  fellow. 
Fr.  goimpre,  one  who  minds  nothing  but  his  belly  ;  Icelandic,  gainhvd 
(Jamieson).  Neither  Spiers  and  Surenne  nor  Brachet  has  the  form 
goimpre,  but  both  give  goinfre,  a  gormandizer. 

GoiT,  taste.  Fr.  gout.  Gout,  or  goitt,  taste,  relish,  is  used  in  England 
(Skeat,  Standard,  International).     Not  in  Jamieson,  but  common. 

Gramarye,  magic,  grammar.  Fr.  grammaire.  Archaic,  but  used  by 
Scott. 

Gramashes,  gamaches,  a  kind  of  leooinors  worn  instead  of  boots, 
leggings  covering  the  leg  from  the  boot-tops  to  the  knee.  Fr.  gamaches 
(Jamieson  and  International.      Not  in  Brachet  nor  Spiers  and  Surenne). 

Haggis,  haggies,  "  a  dish  commonly  made  in  a  sheep's  maw,  of  its 
lungs,  heart  and  liver,  minced  with  suet,  onions,  salt  and  pepper  ;  or  of 
oatmeal,  mixed  with  the  latter,  without  any  animal  food."  Fr.  Jidchis, 
hash,  minced  meat  (O'Rell  and  Worces-ter),  from  Old  High  German 
hacco,  to  chop  (Brachet).  Formed,  perhaps,  in  imitation  of  ndchis 
(International).     From  hag,  to  chop  (Jamieson). 

Hogue,  tainted,  Fr.  Jtaiit  gout,  high  flavor  (O'Rell,  not  in  Jamieson). 
There  is  an  obsolete  English  form  hogo,  high  flavor,  scent,  or  relish, 
which  doubtless  came  from  the  same  source. 

Hurcheon,  hedgehog.  Fr.  herisson  (Crockett).  Jamieson  does  iiot 
give  the  derivation.  The  English  urchin,  hedgehog,  imp,  small  child, 
Skeat  derives  from  the  O.  F.  ire^'on,  hericon,  erl^on. 

Jalol'SE,  jealouse,  to  suspect.     Fr.  jalouser,  to  be  jealous  of. 

Jean,  Jane.  Fr.  Jean,  Jeanne.  Has  the  French  influenced  the  form 
of  the  Scotch  name  ? 

Jupe,  skirt  (O'Rell),  a  short  mantle  for  a  woman,  a  wide  or  great 
coat  (Jamieson).     Fv.jupe,  jietticoat,  skirt  (of  gowns). 

Kimmer,  cummei{,  gossip,  young  girl.     Fr.  commere,  gossip. 

Lee,  falsehood.  O.  F,  ley  (Crockett).  More  likely  of  Teutonic 
descent,  cf.,  Dutch  liegen,  Anglo-Saxon  leogan. 

Manse,  minister's  residence.  O.  F.  manse  (Crockett).  Latin  mansus 
(Jamieson).  O.  F.  viansa  (Standard).  Low  Latin  mansa,  a  farm  (Skeat). 

Mavis,  a  thrush.     Fr.  mauvis. 

MoUTER,  toll,  grist,  a  mixture  of  corn,  to  take  toll  for  grinding.  Fr. 
wou^ure,  grinding,  price  of  grinding,  a  mesliu  of  wheat,  rye  and  barley. 
^O'Rell).     Jamieson  gives  no  etymology. 
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Moo,  Mou,  Mow,  mouth.     Fv.  moue  (Crockett  and  Jamieson). 

Pantufles,  slippers.  Fr.  pantoufles  (O'Rell).  Not  recognized  by 
anyone  the  writer  has  asked  with  regard  to  it.  Not  in  Jamieson,  who, 
however,  gives  paii^ortn,  a  slipper,  from  Dunbar. 

Pertrick,  partrick,  pairtrick,  pertrek,  partridge  ;  Fr.  perdrix. 

Petticoat-tails,  cakes.  Fr.  j^^i^i^  gatelles  (gateaux),  little  cakes. 
This  is  from  Max  O'Rell's  list.  Gatelle  should  be  the  O  F..  form 
(jastel.  The  word  is  not  in  Jamieson,  and  seems  not  to  be  common, 
but  the  writer  met  one  person  who  knew  the  form  peepy-goat -tails. 

Pouch,  pocket.  Fr.  poke  (O'Rell).  Skeat  derives  the  English 
j)0uch  fiom  the  O.  F.  pouche.  The  Scotch  word  in  all  probability  has 
the  same  origin. 

Proch,  to  approach  ;  obsolete.  JFr.  2>)'oc^e,  near  (Jamieson).  Prosh, 
MADAM;  come,  madam.     Fr.  appvocliez,  madame  (O'Rell). 

Reefort,  radish.     Fi*.  raifort,  (strong)  radish, 

Sauf,  to  save.     Fr.  sauver,  to  save  ;  sauf,  safe. 

Servitkr  (O'Rell),  ^  servite,  servyte  (Jamieson),  table  napkin. 
Fr.  serviette. 

SONSIE,  SONSY,  plump, thriving,  good-humored, pleasant-looking,luck3% 
Fr.  sense,  sensible  (suggested  by  a  member  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association).  Jamieson  traces  it  to  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  sonas,  pros- 
perity.    The  International  Dictionary  adopts  this  etymology, 

SoRN,  SORNE,  to  sponge  one's  living.  Fi-.  sejoiirner,  to  remain 
(Jamieson  and  Crockett).  O.  F.  surjurner,  sojourner  (Brachet).  So 
SORNARE,  SORNER,  One  who  takes  free  quarters. 

Stour,  stoure,  stowr,  sture,  dust  (in  motion),  trouble,  fight.  O. 
F.  estoar,  dust,  battle  (Crockett,  Jamieson,  the  International). 
Jamieson  refers  also  to  the  Icelandic  styr,  battle,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
styran,  to  stir. 

SucKEii  (O'Rell),  succuH,  succure,  succre  (Jamieson),  sugar.  Fr. 
Sucre.  The  English  sugar  is  simply  another  form  of  the  same  French 
word. 

Tass,  tassie,  TAis,  cup.     Fr.  tasse. 

Troke,  to  barter,  do  business  on  a  small  scale,  be  busy  about  little 
Fr.  troqaer,  to  exchange.  So  the  noun  trock,  troque,  exchange,  bar- 
ter, small  wares,  is  from  Fr,  troc,  barter,  truck  (Brachet).  Crockett 
gives  the  form  trokins,  dealings,  also  from  troquer. 

Ollye,  oulie,  ulye,  ulie  (Jamieson),  ule  (O'Rell),  oil.  Belgian 
olie.     Fr.  haile  (Jamieson). 

Verity,  tiuth.     Fr.  verite.     Archaic  in  Eng-Hsh. 

Vesie,  visie,  visye,  wesy,  vizzy,  to  visit,  examine  accurately,  take 
aim.     Fr.  viser,  to  aim  at. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  GRAMMAR. 

J.  Marshall,  M.A.,  St.  Thomas. 

To  begin  by  depreciating  one's  paper  and  doubting  whether  there 
can  be  such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  as  one  proposes  to  make,  whether 
inquiry  can  be  directed  with  any  prospect  of  a  valuable  result  to  the 
investigation  of"  the  logical  or  psychological  principles  involved  in 
syntax  or  syntactical  change,  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  the  best  way  of  gain- 
ing the  confidence  of  one's  hearers.  And  yet  such  a  mode  of  procedure 
is  prescribed  not  only  by  the  logical  impulse  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
but  even  more  imperatively  by  the  confusion  and  doubt  in  which  the 
question  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  Grammar  seems  to  be  involved, 
A  movement  having  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  the  time  given  to 
Grammar  in  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  has  recently 
been  set  on  foot,  the  opposition  to  which  may  be  characterized  as  con- 
servative and  strenuous  rather  than  rational.  Defenders  and  opponents 
alike  seem  ignorant  of  the  real  claims  of  Grammar  to  an  important 
place  in  the  list  of  High  School  studies.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Utility,  practical  or  ideal,  determines  in  the  long  run  the 
retention  or  rejection  of  all  subjects  of  study.  So  long  as  we  believed 
that  Grammar  was  "the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English 
language  with  propriety,"  there  was  never  any  question  about  its  value. 
In  time,  however,  we  began  to  notice  that  the  power  of  using  language 
effectively  was  a  rare  product  of  heredity,  home  influences  and  wide 
reading  ;  that  the  use  of  language  was  one  thing,  the  power  to  explain 
it  quite  another ;  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  theory  came  after  the  fact 
which  it  sought  to  explain,  and  that  it  would  be  quite  as  absurd  to 
nourish  a  practical  command  of  language  on  a  study  of  its  nature 
as  to  try  to  feed  the  body  with  a  treatise  on  physiology.  With  an 
instinctive  or  intuitive  perception  of  the  value  of  Grammar  truer  than 
our  over-hasty  intopretation  of  that  instinct,  we  then  said  that 
Grammar  was  a  science,  the  study  of  which  would  have  the  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  that  of  any  other  science,  the  cultivation  of  powers 
of  observation  and  classification,  with  a  special  training  of  its  own. 
Most  of  us  here  are  old  enouirh  to  remember  the  transition  from  the 
practical  to  the  scientific  view  of  the  value  of  Grammar,  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  for  the  moment  it  brought  to  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. But  that  enthusiasm  has  cooled.  Neither  the  grammarians  nor 
the  teachers  of  Grammar  have  been  quite  certain  of  their  mission,  have 
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•quite  justified  their  own  high  claims.  In  recent  years  many  men  of 
excellent  scholarship  and  eminent  ability  both  in  England  and  in 
America  have  wiitten  on  Grammar,  and  all  that  they  have  written  is 
of  the  rn-eatest  su^sestiveness,  but  the  total  effect  of  their  work  has 
been  to  unsettle  rather  than  to  establish.  For  this  they  are  not  at  all 
to  be  blamed.  The  study  of  Grammar,  like  everything  else,  has  been 
influenced  by  the  great  movement  of  thought  which  characterizes  the 
nineteenth  century — a  movement  through  negation  to  reaffirmation, 
through  destruction  to  reconstruction.  The  writers  on  Grammar 
are  not  to  be  blamed  if  in  their  revolt  against  the  fixed  mechanical 
distinctions  of  former  Grammarians,  in  their  regard  for  shading  sub- 
tleties of  distinction,  they  have  obscured  all  distinctions  and  reduced 
Grammar  to  a  night,  as  Hegel  used  to  say  of  the  transcendentalists,  in 
which  all  cows  are  black.  They  are  not  even  to  be  blamed  if  their 
work  has  tended,  as  undoubtedly  it  has  tended,  to  the  temporary  reas- 
cendency  of  mere  mechanical  parsing  and  analysis.  As  in  the  wider 
thouoht  movement  of  the  century,  of  which  I  have  already  said  the 
evolution  of  Grammar  is  a  part,  an  appeal  to  authority  was  the  readist 
•esca])e  from  the  spiritual  anarchy  of  the  romanticists ;  and  very  few- 
Arnolds  or  Wordsworths  succeeded  in  emerging  into  the  spiritual  free- 
dom of  absolute  idealism ;  so  in  Grammar  the  easiest  escape  from  the 
anarchy  of  grammatical  classification  resulting  from  the  work  of  those 
who  may  be  called  the  romanticists  of  Grammar,  was  in  a  return  to 
mere  formal  and  mechanical  parsing  and  analysis,  which  refuses  to 
xjonsider    the    different    logical    values    of,     for    example,    "him"    in 

Tennyson's 

In  the  vast  Cathedral  leave  hiiu. 
God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him. 

or  the  fundamental  want  of  logic  in  "  she  was  given  the  book."  The 
worthlessness  of  such  grammatical  study,  and,  presumably,  its  preva- 
k^nce,  has  resulted  in  the  movement  referred  to  at  the  outset,  against 
all  m-ammatical  teachinof.  What  is  needed  is  a  man  who  will  do  in 
Grammar  what  Arnold  tried  to  do  in  Literature,  enter,  namely,  with 
the  sympathy  of  complete  understanding  into  both  of  its  opposed 
■enthusiasms,  the  regard  for  law  and  the  desire  for  freedom,  who,  not 
merely  by  applying  the  leaden  rule  of  temporary  expediency,  but  by  way 
ot  a  deeper  insight  and  a  firmer  gi'asp  of  the  unity  that  binds  together 
all  the  phenomena  of  language,  will  indicate  a  method  of  study  and  a 
grammatical  nomenclature  at  once  definite  and  precise  enough  for  clear- 
ness, and  sufficiently  flexible  to  take  account  of  all  shades  of  logical 
■equivalence.  Wrightson,  uf  Cambridge,  the  author  of  the  High  School 
26 
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Grammar,  and  one  or  two  others,  have  seen  such  an  underlying  unit}' 
and  suggested  such  a  method  and  nomenclature.  To  Wi-ightson,  per- 
haps, belongs  the  credit  of  the  most  scientific  treatment  of  Grammar  yet 
attempted  in  English.  Hegel  used  to  say  that  in  man  we  had  a  partial 
manifestation  of  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  infinite  mind  or  spirit,  while 
nature  was  its  objective  manifestation.  Man,  the  god  of  this  lower 
world,  finds  his  most  permanent  objective  expression  in  language. 
Every  evidence  of  the  bygone  civilization  of  entire  races  has  perished 
save  their  languages;  these  endure  and  are  likely  to  endure  as  perma- 
nent revelations  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  peoples  long  passed  away, 
their  habits  of  thought,  their  fineness  of  feeling,  and  their  practical 
energy,  ofieiing  a  rich  and  inviting  field  to  the  student  of  morals,  of 
aesthetics,  and  of  logic.  It  is  as  the  record  of  human  thought  as 
distinguished  from  emotion  and  will  that  the  grammarian,  according 
to  Wrightson,  is  interested  in  language.  The  study  of  language  differs 
from  the  study  of  logic  as  the  finished  picture  diflfers  from  the  outline 
sketch.  Logic  introduces  the  student  to  the  broader  manifestations  of 
the  analytic  and  synthetic  movement  of  thought,  Grannnar  gives  one 
the  familiarity  with  logical  processes  which  is  gained  only  by  long- 
study  of  the  subtler  discriminations  and  subtler  analogies  that  make 
language  such  a  many  colored  web  of  shifting  hues.  Brevity  will 
compel  me,  as  you  all  know  the  book,  to  abandon  all  illustration 
of  its  power  of  firm  yet  delicate  discrimination,  with  the  suggestion 
that  in  the  classification  of  elements,  in  the  discussion  of  the  cog- 
nate object,  of  subordinating  and  coordinating  attributes,  apposites 
and  adverbials,  of  the  bothersome  accusative  and  infinitive,  and  in 
the  distinction  between  coordinate  and  subordinate  clauses  of  result, 
its  scientific  organon,  or  method,  -appears  at  its  best.  A  considerable 
power  of  logical  analysis  and  much  flexibility  of  mind  are  required  for 
this  sort  of  grammatical  study,  and  many  teachers,  after  a  bi'ief  trial, 
d)op  back  into  the  easier  method  of  mechanical  parsing  and  analysis 
with  the  detection  of  such  shades  of  logical  difference  as  lie  readily  on 
the  surface.  If  I  cjy  peccavi,  I  may  say  without  want  of  modesty  that 
the  powers  I  speak  of  are  one  of  the  results  of  the  logical  study  of  the 
subject  pursued  in  good  faith,  and  that  which  most  clearly  proves  that 
Grammar  may  be  as  interesting,  as  full  of  intellectual  surprises,  as 
.strenuous  a  means  of  mental  discijilinoas  Mathematics,  while  surpassing- 
Mathematics  in  range  and  flexibility.  Grammatical  analysis  is  with  me 
the  first  step  towards  unravelling  a  poet's  more  difficult  passages,  and 
a  presupposition  always.  With  Coleridge,  I  belie\'e  "  that  poetry,  even 
that  of  the  loftiest  and,  seeminglv,  that  of  the  wildest  odes,  has  a  logic 
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of  its  own  as  severe  as  that  of  science  and  more  difficult, because  moie 
subtle  and  dependent  on  more,  and  more  fugitive  causes,"  and  that 
Grammar  differs  from  liteiature  only  in  its  more  patient  and  persistent 
pursuit  of  that  logic.  I  should  very  much  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
teacher  who  excludes  Grammar  from  the  literature  class,  or  willingly 
resigns  his  classes  in  Grammar  to  another.  However  successful  he 
may  be  in  developing  the  emotional  significance  of  what  he  reads  with 
his  pujals,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  sanity  and  certainty  that  comes 
from  closely  following  all  the  subtle  transitions  of  an  author's  thought, 

HISTORIC    GRAMMAR. 

The  study  of  the  laws  of  present  usage  is  the  study  of  stationaiy 
mind  as  it  were.  This  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  if  we  knew 
what  mind  was  in  its  fully  realized  condition,  but  mind  as  we  know  it 
is  mind  in  process  of  becoming,  and  never  with  more  than  relative 
maturity  or  stationariness.  Thus  the  logical  study  of  language  requires 
to  be  completed  by  the  psychological ;  in  other  words,  the  study  of 
present  usage  leads  organically  to  the  study  of  Historic  Grammar.  The 
difference  between  the  point  of  view  of  logic  and  that  of  i)sychology 
is  mainly  this,  that  whereas  logic  investigates  the  characteristics  of 
mind  as  such,  its  comparing  and  relating  activity,  its  complemen- 
tary movements  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  without  reference  to  its 
growth  or  becoming,  psychology  occupies  itself  with  the  appearance  of 
mind  in  the  individual,  its  becoming,  and  the  influences  which  help  or 
hinder  its  development.  The  difference  maybe  illustrated  in  this  way. 
If  we  compare  the  conversation  of  uneducated  men  with  that  of  their 
superiors  in  knowledge  and  power,  we  notice  a  greater  looseness,  a  more 
marked  failure  to  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  a  much  greater  dis- 
junction and  separation  in  the  component  parts  of  that,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  they  wish  to  communicate.  In  the  uneducated  man 
there  is,  as  Coleridge  said,  a  want  of  that  prospeetiveness  of  mind,  that 
surview  whicii  enables  a  man  to  foresee  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  con- 
vey, appertaining  to  any  one  point,  and  by  this  means  so  to  subordinate 
and  arrange  the  different  parts  according  to  their  relative  importance 
as  to  convey  it  at  once  as  an  organized  whole.  If  in  admiration  of 
the  superior  dexterity,  flexibility,  and  promptitude  of  the  mental 
movements  of  the  educated  man  we  were  to  take  him  as  the  standard 
and  enquire  into  his  habitudes  of  thought,  our  point  of  view  would  be 
logical  and  stationary.  If,  however,  we  thought  rather  of  the  mental 
distance  between  the  two  men  and  asked  how  that  distance  had  been 
traversed  in  the  one  case  and  whv  it  had  remained  untiavelled   in  the 
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other,  we  begin  the  evohitionnry  or  psychological  study  of  mind. 
What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  also  of  the  i-ace.  The  want  of 
directness  in  older  English  must  have  impressed  itself  on  every  teacher 
of  English.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  essay  on  Poetry,  speaking  of  the 
influence  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  illustrates  this  difference.  Chaucer,  as 
every  one  knows,  abounds  in  passages  like  the  following  : — 

Wyd  was  was  his  parish  and  houses  far  asunder 
But  he  ne  lafte  not  for  rain  ne  thunder 
In  sickness  nor  in  meschief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish  moche  and  lite 
Uppon  his  feet  and  in  his  hand  a  staff. 

Passages  pei'fectly  clear  but  naive,  following  closely  the  unorganized 
drift  of  the  mental  images,  making  no  attempt  to  subordinate  the 
various  part  to  one  central  impression,  hence  extempore  in  diction  and 
phraseology  as  if  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Taking  a  still 
wider  survey  the  introduction  to  Alfred  the  Great's  Pastoral  Care 
quoted  by  Earle  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  same  difference. 

It  has  very  often  come  into  ray  mind  Alfred  says : 

(1)  What  wise  men  there  fortneidy  were  throughout  England  both 
of  sacred  and  secular  oi'ders  ; 

(2)  and  how  happy  times  there  were  then  throughout  England  ; 

(3)  and  how  the  kings  who  had  power  over  the  nation  in  those 
days  obeyed  God  and  His  ministers  ; 

(4)  and  how  they  preserved  ))eace,  morality  and  order  at  home,  and 
at  the  same  time  enlarged  their  territory  abroad; 

(o)  anl  how  they  prospered  both  in  war  and  wi.sdom  ; 

(6)  and  also  the  sacred  orders  how  zealous  they  were  both  in  teach- 
ing and  learning  and  in  all  the  services  they  owed  to  God  ; 

(7)  and  h(nv  foreigners  came  to  this  land  in  search  of  wisdom  and 
instruction  ; 

(8)  and  how  we  should  now  have  to  get  them  from  abroad  if  we  were 
to  have  them. 

The  idea  in  Alfred's  mind  is  evidently  the  unhappy  contrast  between 
the  political,  intellectual  and  religious  condition  of  his  own  England 
and  that  of  the  England  prior  to  his  time,  but  how  clumsily  expressed. 
What  a  disproportion  between  the  phrases  and  the  ideas  intended  to  be 
conveyed.  The  contrast  is  vaguely  suggested  in  eight  noun  clau.ses 
depending  on  the  main  verb,  .seven  of  which  refer  to  the  former  con- 
dition, leaving  only  the  eighth  for  the  present  state  of  the  country. 
Again,  the  clauses  are  not  in  the  logical  order  (1)  the  number  of  wise 
men  formerly  in  the  country,  (2)  a  general  statement  of  former  pros- 
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perity,  (3)  the  piety  of  the  kings,  (4)  their  power  and  success  at  home 
and  abroad,  (5)  their  wisdom  and  valor,  (6)  the  zeal  of  the  sacred 
orders,  (7)  the  resort  of  foreigners  to  the  country  in  search  of  leaining. 
The  modern  order  would  be  2,  3,  5,  4,  1,  6,  7,  that  is  to  say  the 
general  statement  of  former  prosperity ;  the  piety,  power,  wisdom 
and  valor  of  the  kings ;  the  number  of  learned  men  ;  their  zeal  and 
the  coming  of  foreigners  in  search  of  wisdom.  See  how  the  logic  of 
the  sentence  is  improved  by  rearranging  without  making  the  other 
changes  I  have  suggested.  It  has  often  come  to  my  mind  how  happy 
times  there  were  formerly  throughout  England,  and  how  the  kings 
who  had  power  over  the  nation  obeyed  God  and  his  ministers,  and 
how  they  prospered  both  with  war  and  wisdom,  and  how  they  preserved 
peace,  morality  and  order  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged  their 
territory  abroad,  and  what  wise  men  there  formerly  were  throughout 
England  both  of  the  sacred  and  the  secular  orders,  and  the  sacred 
orders  how  zealous  they  were  both  in  teaching  and  in  learning,  and  in 
all  the  services  they  owed. to  God,  and  how  foreigners  came  to  this  land 
in  search  of  wisdom,  and  how  we  should  have  to  get  them  from  abroad 
if  we  were  to  have  them. 

Look  now  at  the  disproportion  of  ideas  in  clause  three.  Starting  out 
obviously  with  the  idea  of  the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the 
past,  Alfred  gets  only  as  far  as  the  third  clause,  when  he  introduces  the 
reverence  of  the  former  kings  for  God  and  his  ministers,  which  implies 
logically  what  it  was  never  intended  to  imply,  viz.,  Alfred's  irreverence 
for  both.  In  short  an  absence  of  proportion  and  unity  in  the  structure 
of  the  sentence  characterizes  Alfred's  style. 

Modern  English  prose  is  often  styled  artificial  as  contrasted  with 
older  English  in  which  the  sentences  come  fresh  from  the  mind  as  images 
of  psychical  opei'ations  ;  and  syntactical  development  is  said  to  have 
been  from  the  natural  to  the  artificial,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 
I  think,  however,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  see  that  a  little  artificiality,  if 
it  be  such,  a  little  less  naturalness  is  no  disadvantage;  that  while 
Alfred's  mind  obeyed  the  same  psychological  laws  of  similarit}^  con- 
trast, etc.,  as  ours  do,  his  power  over  the  medium  of  thought  was  much 
less  than  ours.  The  function  of  Historic  Grammar  is  to  exhibit  the 
steps  by  w^hich  the  precision,  balance,  and  proportion  of  modern  Eng- 
lish has  been  evolved  from  what  was  so  slipshod,  disproportioned  and 
fumbling.  As  the  study  of  individual  mind  finds  its  completion  in  the 
study  of  the  processes  by  which  the  universal  principle  of  intelligence 
has  come  to  manifest  itself  partially  and  intermittently  in  that  indivi- 
dual sc  the  study  of  the  logical  principles  implied  in  present  usage  is. 
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merged  and  completed  in  the  study  of  the  stages  and  tentative  experi- 
ments through  which  the  national  mind  has  passed  on  the  way  to  its 
present  development.  The  same  principle  of"  organization  as  has  revivi- 
fied, reconstructed  and  transformed  the  lower  sciences,  the  great  recon- 
ciling principle  of  evolution  is  the  wonder-working  magician  that  will 
clothe  with  flesh  and  breathe  new  life  into  the  dry  bones  that  have 
with  such  commendable  industry  been  collected  in  books  like  Skeat's 
Etymology,  Morris'  Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  and  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  see  the  syntactical  errors  and  ineptitudes  of  the  past  as  partial 
and  germinating  truths,  to  detect  how  the  expanding  mind  of  the  race 
at  first  inevitably  seizes  on  forms  of  expression  which  are  inadequate  to 
it,  and  which  it  throws  off  as  it  advances  towards  greater  maturity. 

CERTAIN    ILLOGICAL    CONSTRUCTIONS. 

While  the  evolution  of  syntax  is  certainly  from  the  less  to  the  more 
locrical,  no  lano'uaofe  ever  reaches  perfect  losfical  clearness,  ever  becomes 
the  flexible  and  perfectly-fitting  garment  of  the  thought.  Illogical 
constructions  and  idioms  come  down  to  it  from  the  past,  and  others 
are  acquired  in  its  pi'ogress.  Intelligence  working  unconsciously  in 
the  sensuous  observation  of  men,  in  the  building  up  of  institutions,  and 
in  the  formation  of  language,  obej^s  the  same  laws,  and  is  liable  to  the 
same  errors  as  the  more  reflective  reason  of  man.  All  thought  is  a  pro- 
cess of  inference.  Sense  knowledge  which  to  some  appears  so  direct 
and  intuitive  is  simply  an  incredibly  rapid,  and  complex  inference 
from  all  previous  experience  and  as  such  is  as  liable  to  false  inferences 
as  any  other  exercise  of  thought.  The  engine  driver  who  mistakes  the 
green  signal  for  the  red  is  quite  as  guilty  of  illogical  inference,  of  draw- 
ing a  wrong  conclusion,  as  the  lawyei'  who  breaks  every  rule  of  deduc- 
tive or  inductive  reasoning.  Political,  religious,  social  institutions, 
languages,  and  all  other  product  of  thought  contain  many  false  infer- 
ences, the  detection  of  which  it  is  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  political, 
social,  religious  or  syntactical  change,  though  in  all  departments  a  con- 
siderable tolerance  of  hoary  solecisms  appears.  An  interesting  study 
may  be  made  of  some  of  the  false  inferences  of  language.  1.  Illogical 
constructions  resulting  from  false  analog}',  or  making  a  resemblance 
where  none  existed  :  "  A  three  shilling  novel  "  is  suiely  an  illogical 
expression  which  one  would  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  until  he  remem- 
bered the  expression  "a  hundred  pound,"  in  which  "  hundred  "  is  a 
substantive  with  pound  in  a  genitive  relation  ;  "  heai't  of  hearts  "  is 
logically  nonsensical,  while  "  king  of  kings  "  is  perfectly  logical.  Noth- 
ing could  be  plainer  than  "  kings  of  kings  "  as  an  expression  for  a  high 
degree  of  power ;  hence  "  heart  of  hearts  "  for  "  his  vei-y  heart."     "  I 
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iiave  walked"  is  perfectly  illogical,  but  "I  have  written  a  letter  "  is 
logical,  "  have  "  indicating  possession,  and  "written"  logically  qiialif vino- 
letter,  which  is  the  object  of  "  have."  B}'  false  analogy  the  construction 
Avas  extended  from  transitive  to  intransitive  verbs. 

The  decay  of  formal  endings  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  form 
of  syntactical  confusion  ;  "  John  was  given  the  book  by  them  "  is  a  quite 
illogical  variant  for  "  They  gave  John  the  book,"  but  was  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  absence  of  any  formal  means  of  preventing  John's  bein<T 
confounded  with  John  in  "  They  struck  John,"  which  of  course  could 
logically  become  "  John  was  struck  by  them."  "  If  I  please  "  and  "  as  T 
please  "  are  other  illogical  constructions  that  have  risen  in  the  same 
way.  In  "  woe  was  this  king,"  king  is  a  dative  whose  case  endino-  has 
<lisappeared,  then  king  was  mistaken  for  a  nominative,  and  the  con- 
struction taken  to  be :  "  This  king  is  woe,"  then  "  woe  is  me  "  became 
"  I  am  woe,"  and  "  it  pleases  me  "  "  I  please." 

2.  Constructions  arising  from  rapidity  of  mental  action.  "  1  am 
friends  with  him,"  for  example,  arises  from  the  confusion,  in  the  rapidity 
of  mental  movement,  of  the  two  very  different  constructions,  "I  and  he 
are  friends,"  and  "  I  am  his  friend."  All  forms  of  anacoluthic  expression  : 
^'  My  noble  lord,  three  times  I  holp  him  to  his  horse,"  are  examjJes  of 
the  inability  of  language  to  follow  the  swiftness  of  the  mind  when  in 
a  moment  of  excitement  the  hand  of  refleciion  is  taken  off  the  bridle  of 
thought.  The  many  illogical  constructions  with  "like"  are  also  examples 
in  point :  "  For  words  like  nature  half  reveal  and  half  conceal  the  soul 
wdthin,"  where  the  likeness  is  not  entire  but  only  in  respect  to  the 
power  of  nature,  and  of  words  of  concealing  an  underlying  meanino-. 

3.  IllogicMl  constructions  due  to  a  desire  for  emphasis  ;  the  double 
genitive  :  "  the  city  of  Toronto"  ;  the  illogical :  "  my  own,"  "  his  own," 
etc.,  where  the  idea  of  possession  is  sought  to  be  emphasized  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  idea  of  ownership.  To  the  same  oi-igin  may  be  attiibuted  all 
forms  of  bilingualism,  once  so  common  and  not  yet  extinct  in  English. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  illogical  construc- 
tions in  English  but  only  of  some  of  the  typical  illogical  inferences 
embedded  in  language  My  ol)ject  was  to  show  that  ordinary  Grammar, 
the  study  of  mind  as  it  mirrors  itself  in  language,  finds  its  completion 
and  fultilment  in  Historical  Grammar,  the  study  of  mind  in  process  of 
becoming,  and  that  both  are  the  study  of  that  ever  active  intelligence 
which  makes  all  institutions  inevitabl}^  to  sap  them,  resting  only  in 
that  which  is  absolute  and  eternal,  which,  moving  by  its  own  charac- 
teristic laws,  com  pining  and  relating,  identifying  and  again  disjoining, 
is  ever  coming,  in  ei  ror  and  in  certitude,  in  darkness  and  in  light,  to 
a  fuller  com[)iehension  of  itself,  the  world  and  the  absolute. 
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SOME  OF  THE  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  GERMAN  LITERATURE 
OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Miss  A.  E.  Makty,  M.A.,  St.  Thomas. 

At  the  close  of"  the  century,  it  is  with  interest  that  the  studei)t  of 
literature  looks  back  over  the  past  hundred  years  and  traces  the  great 
■currents  of  thought  underlying  the  literary  productions  of  this  period 
from  their  source  to  their  high-water  mark  ;  observing  their  union  to 
form  a  new  and  stronger  force,  and  again  their  sub-division  into  lesser 
currents,  until  at  last  they  are  lost  in  the  great  sea  of  thought. 

It  is  because  the  life  and  works  of  a  great  man  reflect  more  or  less 
fully  the  century  in  which  he  lives,  and  are  a  prophecy  of  the  age  to 
come,  that  we  turn  to  Goethe  to  find  in  their  highest  development  the 
principles  underlj'ing  the  literature  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  germ  of  those  which  characterize  its  close. 

Standing  on  the  cross-road  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, he  forms  a  link  between  them.  He  combines  the  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  past  age — its  reason,  sound  logic  and  finished  style, 
with  the  poetic  spirit  of  a  new  epoch,  its  genuine  feeling  and  striving- 
after  naturalness  and  individuality.  He  is  the  slavish  follower  of 
no  pai'ticular  school  of  literature,  Sturm  unci  Drang,  Classic,  or 
Romantic.  "  In  Goethe  we  have  neither  stock  Classicism  nor  stock 
Romanticism,"  says  Carlyle.  Goethe  recognizes  in  each  whatever  there 
is  of  truth  and  beauty  and  strength. 

It  is  now  only  about  a  hundred  and  twent}'  years  since  his  drama 
Goetz,  and  his  novel  Werther  appeared,  both  of  which  are  a  revolt 
from  the  standpoint  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  style  against  the  Classicism 
of  the  period  ;  and  though  he  afterwards  cut  himself  loose  from  the 
extravagances  of  the  Sturm  und  Dravg,  and  retraced  his  steps  in 
the  production  of  such  works  as  Iphigenia  and  Tasso,  yet  he 
remained  a  foremost  warrior  against  the  weaknesses  of  the  Classic 
school,  that  is  to  sa}-,  its  dead  routine  and  narrow  literary  standards,  in 
contrast  to  the  freedom  and  individuality  of  genius. 

Goethe  was  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  the  Romantic  school  as  it 
then  existed  in  Germany,  and  which  he  severely  ridiculed ;  yet  his 
sympathies  were  on  the  side  of  toleration  and  reverence  for  other  ages 
and  the  literature  of  other  countries,  and  he  sympathized  with  the 
current  of  thought  which  was  underlying  the  principles  of  this  school. 
It   is  true  we  find   him   usinor  a  lesrend  of  the  middle  ages  with  its 
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drapeiy  of  mysticism  and  superstition,  foi-  his  great  drama  Faust. 
But  how  difFerentl}'  he  uses  his  material  from  the  ordinary'  Roman- 
ticist !  Doktor  Faustus,  the  practiser  of  the  black  art,  is  transformed 
into  a  nineteenth  century  tj^pe,  self-analytic,  introspective,  and  critical,^ 
disgusted  with  the  shallowness  of  so-called  learnivig  and  knowledge. 
The  drama  Faust,  is  the  picture  of  a  soul  striving  for  self-realization. 
What  then  do  we  take  to  be  Goethe's  great  contiibution  to  the 
literary  progress  of  the  age  ?  It  was  an  effort  to  modernize  the  litera- 
ture of  the  period  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  time  ;  a  revolt  against  meie 
slavish  obedience  to  any  school,  and  a  demand  for  fi'eedom  and  individ- 
uality. Carlyle  has  borne  testimony  to  the  modern  spirit  which 
Goethe  infused  into  literature,  whilst  Goethe  himself  refers  to  his  work 
in  the  cause  of  the  development  of  individuality.  In  his  essay  on  the 
State  of  Gerviaii  Literature,  the  former  writes  in  his  pictur'esque 
and  vigorous  style.  "  With  Goethe  the  myths  of  by-gone  days  pass 
for  what  they  nve,  we  have  no  witch-craft  or  magic  in  the  common 
acceptation ;  he  does  not  bring  his  heroes  from  Oriental  climes  and 
periods  of  chivalry,  or  any  section  either  of  Atlantis  or  the  age  of 
Gold,  feeling  that  the  reflex  of  these  things  is  cold  and  faint,  and  only 
hangs  like  a  cloud  ])icture  in  the  distance,  beautiful  but  delusive,  and 
which  even  the  simplest  knows  to  be  a  delusion.  The  end  of  poetrj'  is 
higher ;  she  must  dwell  in  leality  and  become  manifest  to  men  in  the 
forms  among  which  they  live  and  move.  And  this  is  what  we  prize  in 
Goethe  and  more  or  less  in  Schiller.  The  coldest  sceptic,  the  most 
callous  worldling  sees  not  the  actual  aspects  of  life  more  sharply  than 
they  are  here  delineated  ;  the  nineteenth  centuiy  stands  before  us  in 
all  its  contradiction  and  perjjlexity,  barren,  mean  and  baleful,  as  we 
have  all  known  it,  but  here  no  longer  mean  and  barren,  but  enamelled 
into  beauty  in  the  poet's  spiiit." 

Goethe's  own  testimony  reads  :  "■  Through  me  the  German  poets  have 
become  aware,  that,  as  a  man  must  live  from  within  outwards,  so  the 
artist  must  work  from  within  outwards,  seeing  that,  make  what  con- 
tortions he  will  lie  can  only  biing  to  light  his  own  individuality." 

The  work  of  infusing  the  modern  spirit  into  literature,  begun  by 
Goethe,  was  cari'ied  on  by  Henrich  Heine.  It  was  just  this  effort  to 
bring  all  ideas  and  subject-matter  under  the  point  of  view  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  gave  value  to  the  work  of  Heine,  and  entitle  him 
to  the  self-assumed  designation — "  Soldier  in  the  liberation  war  of 
humanity." 

It  is   through   the   influence   of   Heine  and  Ludwig  Boerne  that  the 
school   of  writers  known  as  Das  junge  Deutschland   was    formed    in 
27 
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1835.  This  school  is  the  Sturim  unci  Drang  of  the  .nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  leaders  were  such  men  as  Ludolf  Weinberg,  Karl  Gutzkow, 
Heiniich  Laube,  and  Theodor  Mundt.  They  controlled  the  jonrnalism 
of  the  day,  and  the  period  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  JournalistiG 
Sturrii  tend  Drang  Epoch.  These  writers  differed  from  Heine  and 
Boerne  in  that  they  strove  for  doctrine,  dogma  and  an  expressed 
literary  creed;  but  like  Heine  and  Boerne  they  aimed  at  the  union  of 
ai't  with  life,  knowing  that  the  more  exclusive  the  art,  the  more 
dilettante  it  becomes. 

"  Poetry,"  says  Heinrich  Laube,  "  must  be  born  again  through  the 
life  of  the  present."  The  aim  of  this  school  Avas  to  depict  real  charac- 
ters and  conditions ;  they  noted  the  intellectual,  industrial^  social,  and 
other  tendencies  of  the  time  and  depicted  them  with  fervor  and  brilli- 
ance, keeping  before  them  the  ideal  element ;  they  depicted  "  The 
nineteenth  century  in  all  its  contradiction  and  perplexity,  barren,  mean 
and  baleful  as  we  have  all  known  it,  but  here  no  longer  mean  and 
barren,  but  enamelled  into  beauty  in  the  poet's  spirit."  Ludolf 
Weinberg,  the  originator  of  the  formal  union,  included  all  who  "  sought 
to  break  with  past  traditions  or  German  Philistinism  in  art,  church, 
state  and  society,  and  who  wished  to  fight  for  their  principles  of 
reform  through  a  literarj^  means." 

The  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  ever}^  other  reform,  literary  or  otherwise, 
was  espoused  by  men  who  but  partially  understood  the  principles  for 
which  they  claimed  to  be  fighting:  some  forsook  the  union  gradually 
and  returned  to  the  Romantic  school ;  others  again,  .showed  only  the 
extravagances  of  "Young  German3^"  Among  the  latter  we  might 
mention  Ernst  Willkomm,  who  is  excessive  in  his  analysis  of  modern 
society,  and  portrays  unhealthy  views  of  life  ;  his  heroes  are  without 
amiiition,  tired  of  the  world,  tainted  with  the  Weltschmerz  of  Heine 
and  Byron,  and  in  all  these  eccentricities  they  masquerade  as  a.  product 
of  the  times. 

But  Das  junge  Deutschland  has  not  entirely  drifted  into  such 
excesses.  The  underlying  ])rinciple  of  the  combination  of  a  healthy 
realism  with  idealism  is  too  sound,  and  the  talent  supporting  it,  in  the 
person  of  Gutzkow  and  Laube  was  too  great.  Realism  and  naturalism 
have  branched  out  from  it  and  threatened  to  swallow  it,  but  now  at 
the  close  of  the  century  the  principles  for  which  Gutzkow  strove  are 
still  holding  their  own,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  old  as  art,  they  are 
ti'ue  to  ait. 

About  the  year  1850  there  was  a  strong  reaction  against  the  writings 
of  Gutzkow,  and   especially  against  some   of   his   later  novels.     This 
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reaction  was  headed  by  Gustav  Freytag  and  Julian  Schmidt  in  their 
journal  Gi'enzbote ;  they  found  his  work  too  analytic  of  the  higher 
inward  life,  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  struggles  of  the  soul. 
They  demanded  a  more  realistic  view  of  life  and  declared  that  the  novel 
should  portray  the  German  people  at  work.  In  1855,  with  the 
appearance  of  Freytag's  Soil  und  Haben, — Debit  and  Credit,  the 
groat  victory  for  German  realism  was  gained.  Freytag's  stor}^  of 
commercial  life  was  sufficient  to  start  a  train  of  other  realistic  tales; 
^ihiefl}''  after  the  style  of  the  DorfgeschicMe  of  Gotthelf  and  Auerbach. 

B-udolf  von  Gottschall,  in  his  Deutsche  Nationallitteratur  des 
neunzehnten  Jahrhundei'ts,  gives  a  very  intei'esting  chapter  entitled 
Idealism,  Realism,  and  Naturalism,  in  which  he  points  to  Gutzkow 
as  the  great  champion  of  Idealism  in  Germany,  collecting  his  shattered 
forces  to  deal  a  fatal  blow  to  Realism,  in  his  latest  work,  Dionysius 
i/0)ip'mW/S,  published  in  1888.  Gottschall  marks  the  rise,  since  1880, 
of  what  is  known  in  Germany  as  Naturalism.  This  is  another  phase 
of  Realism,  aiming,  as  it  does,  at  depicting  life  just  as  it  exists,  tlie 
lowest  as  well  as  the  highest,  the  ugly  as  well  as  the  beautiful,  and 
with  a  predilection  for  dwelling  upon  the  ugly  and  repulsive.  The 
intluence  of  Ibsen,  Zola  and  Tolstoi  is  easily  traced  in  the  naturalistic 
German  writers.  Gottschall  points  to  Conrad  Alberti  and  Karl 
Bleibtreu  as  the  chief  exponents  of  the  school  in  Germany,  and 
remarks  with  pleasure  that  Bleibtreu,  in  his  Revolution  der  Litter- 
atur,  syjeaks  of  Naturalism  as  a  reaction  against  the  extreme  Realism 
which  followed  the  healthy  realistic  spirit  of  "  Young  Germany." 
He  sees  in  Bleibtreu's  work  the  same  tendency  which  Gutzkow 
evinced  in  Dionysius  Longinus.  "Naturalism,"  says  Bleibtreu,  "is 
to  unite  Realism  with  Romanticism  in  such  a  way  that  the  most  pro- 
saic fact  may  glow  with  the  ai-tistic  beauty  of  the  ideal."  To  this 
school,  influenced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  grossness  of  Zola  and  Ibsen, 
and  reaching  out  on  the  other,  though  but  dimly,  perhaps,  for  the  ideal, 
belong  the  writers  Gerhardt  Hauptmann  and  Hermann  Sudermann. 

We  shall  now  examine  some  of  the  dramas  of  these  two  men  to  see 
in  what  way  the  modern  spirit  has  infused  itself  into  the  German 
literature  of  to-day  :  this  modern  spirit,  with  its  democracy,  its  enthu- 
siasm for  scientific  investigation,  and  its  cry  for  the  development  of 
individualism.  The  demand  has  been  for  a  literatuie  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  times,  and  the  times  have  furnished  ample  subjects.  The 
Egyptian  romances  of  Ebers,  and  the  historic  novels  of  SchefTel,  Prutz 
and  Moser,  bear  witness  to  the  historic  tendency  of  the  century,  yet,  in 
many  instances,  the  historic  subjects  are  a  mere  background  for  modem. 
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ideas.  On  the  whole,  the  Middle  Age  myths  have  had  to  make  room 
for  the  great  problems  confronting  us.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  departments  from  which  the  artist  has 
drawn  his  materials ;  he  has  covered  the  whole  range  of  human  inter- 
ests ;  no  topic  has  been  too  sacred,  and  no  class  or  type  of  humanity 
too  mean  for  him  to  portray.  In  the  middle  of  the  century,  Robert 
Eduard  Prutz  wrote  romances  dealing  with  the  labor  struggles  as  they 
then  existed,  and  now,  at  the  close,  Gerhardt  Hauptmann,  Ludwig 
Fulda,  and  many  others  are  giving  us  vivid  dramatic  pictures  of  the 
Socialistic  struggles  in  a  more  advanced  stage.  This  struggle  between 
capital  and  labor  has  been  portrayed  in  its  many  phases.  Hauptmann 
in  his  drama  Die  Weber,  written  in  the  Silesian  dialect,  has  given  a 
touching,  though  repellant,  picture  of  the  oppression,  misery  and 
degradation  of  the  p(Jor  weavers  of  Silesia,  driven  when  at  the  point 
of  starvation  to  r,ebel,  mobbing  the  luxurious  home  of  the  wealthy 
employer,  urged  on  to  commit  excesses  as  outrageous  as  they  were 
futile,  and  losing  in  the  moment  of  supreme  bitterness  the  small 
element  of  the  human  still  left  to  them  from  generations  of  inheiited 
degradation  and  lives  of  sordid  struggling  for  a  meagre  existence. 
Ludwig  Fulda,  in  Das  Verlorene  Paradies,  takes  up  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  his  portiayal  is  not  so  vivid  nor  powerful,  but  it  is  superior  in 
that  it  introduces  the  ideal  element.  Hauptmann  shows  only  a  selfish, 
grasping  employer,  and  a  degraded,  oppressed  working  class  at  war,  the 
weaker  forced  to  yield  to  the  stronger.  He  points  to  no  redress,  and 
leaves  us  hopeless  and  despondent.  Fnlda  is  more  optimistic.  He 
seeks  a  means  of  redress,  and  finds  it  in  the  intelligent,  practical  man 
of  the  middle  class,  a  man  of  high  ideals,  with  wide  sympathies  for 
the  downtrodden,  and  wielding  such  an  influence  over  the  emploj^er 
to  whom  he  has  endeared  himself  by  faithful  service,  that  the  latter 
makes  concessions  and  alleviates  the  sufferings  of  his  workmen. 

But  the  struggles  of  nineteenth  centur}^  literature  ai^e  not  chiefly  the 
outward  struggles,  as  those  above  mentioned.  The  lesult  of  the  ciy 
for  individuality  has  been  to  produce  a  literature  p.sychological,  self- 
conscious  and  critical  in  the  extreme.  In  the  older  novel  and  drama, 
the  crisis  was  brought  about  by  outward  events.  In  the  litei'ature  of 
to-day,  the  problems  are  mental  and  psychological,  the  struggle  is  an 
inward  one  ;  it.  is  one  of  character.  Prominent  among  the  problems 
of  the  nineteenth  century  literature  is  the  problem  of  the  development 
of  individi5alism.  In  this  age  when  woman's  work  and  usefulness  is 
extending  so  widely,  when  the  women  of  all  civilized  countries  are 
uniting  into  national  councils  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  all  kinds  of 
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philanthropic  work,  the  question  as  to  where  the  line  should  V»e  drawn 
between  repression  and  development  is  a  natural  as  well  as  an  inter- 
esting one,  especially  when  taken  up  in  connection  with  her  career. 
The  development  of  individualism  is  the  motif  of  Hermann  Sudermann's 
drama  Die  Helmat, — a  drama  which  is  to-day  scoring  signal  successes 
on  the  French  stage,  with  Sara  Bernhardt  interpreting  the  leading  part. 

The  daughter  of  a  strictl}*  honorable  colonel  of  the  old  school, 
refuses  to  marry  the  man  of  her  father's  choice,  and  as  a  result  of  her 
disobedience  is  forced  to  leave  home.  She  throws  aside  the  narrow 
repressing  influences  of  her  early  life,  spent  in  the  small  provincial 
town,   and  struggles   in   the   heart   of   a  great  city  for  an    existence. 

After  bitter  struggles,  moral  and  spiritual,  she  achieves  great  success 
us  an  opera  singer,  having  developed  the  musical  talent  of  which  she 
was  unaware  during  her  secluded  life.  She  retui-ns  to  her  native  town 
on  the  occasion  of  a  Saenger-fest,  as  the  famous  soprano  of  the  day. 
Her  natural  afi'ection  prompts  her  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  her 
father  and  a  renewal  of  the  old  home  ties.  The  latter  is  quite  willing 
to  become  reconciled  to  his  daughter  on  condition  that  she  throw  aside 
her  profession,  which  is  connected  in  his  mind  with  degradation  and 
disgrace,  and  take  up  life  again  where  she  had  left  off.  But  this  is  an 
utter  impossibility.  The  characteristics,  which  lying  dormant  within  her 
had  been  the  first  cause  of  her  estrangement  have  been  developed  after 
years  of  public  life.  Her  individuality  has  been  developed,  but  not 
without  a  sacrifice.  It  has  made  an  inij^assable  barrier  between  her 
and  those  to  whom  she  should  be  united  by  natural  ties.  In  a  scene 
full  of  dramatic  intensit}^  she  asserts  her  individuality  by  saying  "  I 
am  myself  and  cannot  be  repressed.  Since  the  moment  of  my  return 
I  have  felt  the  paternal  authority  stretching  out  its  net  to  entangle  me 
and  making  ready  the  yoke  lieneath  which  I  am  to  bend."  Sudermann 
has  well  distributed  the  light  and  shade  on  this  character.  He  shows 
the  darker  side  of  such  a  struggle  for  self-realization,  even  though  as  in 
this  case  it  be  crowned  with  outward  success  ;  he  shows  its  moral  and 
spiritual  dangers,  its  tendency  to  render  the  heart  hard,  callous  and 
self-centred.  The  father's  quick  eye  sees  expressed  in  his  daughter's 
face  something  of  all  this,  and  looking  upon  her  as  she  stands  before 
him  in  the  sj)lendor  of  her  costly  robes,* contrasting  with  the  quaint 
simplicity  of  her  younger  sister's  attire,  he  says — "  Finery  and  worldly 
honor  carniot  deceive  the  father's  eye  ;  'tis  true  you  seem  to  have 
retained  your  warm  heart,  but  in  your  glance  I  see  an  expression 
which  pleases  me  but  ill,  and  about  your  mouth  lurks  the  curl  of 
mockery."     The  heroine  herself  is  conscious  of  a  lack  in  her  own  life 
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as  she  contrasts  it  with  the  ideal  life  of  self-renunciation  of  the  clergy- 
man  to  whom  her  father  had  wished  to  marry  her.  She  says,  "  Your 
heart  puts  forth  its  sympathies  to  meet  the  needs  of  other  hearts  and 
draws  them  towards  it.  And  you  do  it  not  for  a  selfish  motive. 
What  shall  I  call  it?  Self-surrender,  self-privation,  it  has  something 
to  do  with  self — or  the  opposite  of  it."  But  although  she  recognizes 
the  beauty  in  this  life  of  purity  and  self-abnegation,  of  Entsayen,  as 
Carlyle  terms  it,  in  contrast  to  hers  of  selfishness  and  moral  failures, 
she  feels  that  it  has  been  narrow  and  repressed  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  fulness  and  wide  development  of  her  own.  She  has 
sinned  more,  it  is  true,  but  .she  has  experienced  and  suffered  more,  and 
has  throuoh  her  sufferino-  and  failure  o:'"own  stronger  to  fio-ht  aoaiust 
evil.  This  is  her  defence  ;  for  when  the  clergyman  says:  "  Yes,  I  have 
had  to  repress  many  things  within  me,  Mnthin  my  soul  ;  my  peace  is 
like  that  of  a  coipse  ;  and  when  3'ou  stood  before  me  yesterday  in 
your  originalit}^,  5'our  naivete  and  30ur  strength,  I  said  to  myself 
*  That  is  what  I  might  have  become  if  joy  had  come  into  my  life  at  the 
right  time,' "  she  replies,  '"  Joy,  and  one  thing  more  my  friend, /yit//f. 
If  we  wi.sh  to  grow,  to  develop,  we  must  first  become  guilty.  A  rising 
above  guilt  is  worth  more  than  the  purity  you  preach."  In  spite  of 
this  defence  however,  there  is  a  certain  weariness  and  emptiness  in  the 
gaiety  of  the  woman  who  cries  "  A  profession  that  is  an  essential  to 
one's  life,  that  is  enough  foi-  me." 

The  work  of  the  dramatist  is  to  draw  the  picture  and  he  has  done  it 
well.  It  is  for  the  reader  to  make  the  application.  The  dramatist  has 
shown  that  in  such  development  of  character  and  individualism,  a  great 
moral  and  spiritual  struggle  is  involved,  which,  to  some  extent,  makes 
null  the  advantage  of  the  development;  for  sin  cannot  enter  the  soul 
and  leave  it  in  its  past  state  of  purity,  even  if  overcome  and  made  a 
stepping-stone  to  better  things. 

But  the  nineteenth  centur}-,  besides  being  a  .self-conscious  and  intro- 
spective age,  is  an  age  of  democracy,  of  scientific  investigation,  and  of 
wide  toleration  for  other  nationalities,  customs  and  creeds.  The  Jew 
of  George  Eliot's  Daniel  Deronda,  is  a  very ,  different  creation  from 
Christopher  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  or  even  Shakespeare's  Shylock, 
and  one  has  only  to  read  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  to  trace  a  rapid  extension  of  the 
spirit  of  tolerance  since  George  Eliot's  time.  Tolerance  for  the 
opinion  of  others,  and  democracy,  \n  this  narrower  sense,  are  closely 
bound  up  with  the  stud}'  of  science.  Science  claims  that  the  opinion 
and  experience  of  the  humblest  mind  is  valuable.  The  right  of  opinions 
to  exist,  however  widely  different,  is  established,  since  they  may  be  the 
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natural  outcome  of  a  natural  process  of  development.  No  one  theory 
lias  yet  been  adequate  to  solve  the  perplexing  problems  of  the  age,  and 
hence  in  this  sense  no  opinion  can  claim  great  pj'ecedence  over  the 
other.  It  is  little  wonder  then  that  into  the  current  literature  h;is 
crept  a  type  of  character  tolerant  to  inditierence.  "  When  there  are  so 
many  opinions,  all  in  their  way  equall}'  good,"  argues  this  type,  "  why 
t;ike  the  trouble  to  have  an  opinion  at  all  ?" 

The  question  ''  What  constitutes  honor  ?"  and  the  mere  relativity  and 
conventionality  of  the  term  "  honor"  has  been  the  peg  upon  which  two 
powerful  German  dramas  of  tlie  nineteenth  century  have  hung  this  idea 
of  toleration  for  all  opinions.  Friedrich  Hebbel  in  his  drama  Maria 
Magdalena  has  shown  what  evils  arise  from  giving  way  to  what  is 
mere  empty  sentiment  and  only  a  relative  term.  Herniann  Sudermann 
in  Die  Ehre  shows  that  there  are  as  many  diflerent  standards  of 
honor  as  grades  of  society.  The  spirit  of  toleration  for  all  standards, 
he  has  embodied  in  the  person  of  the  Count  Von  Trast.  The  Count,  a 
man  of  goo'l  birth,  wide  experience  of  life  and  great  wealth  amassed  in 
business  in  the  East  Indies,  accompanies  a  friend  on  his  return  home  to 
German}'.  The  latter  is  of  humble  parentage  and  has  received  his  busi- 
ness training  in  the  East  Indies  through  the  patronage  of  a  wealthy 
man  who  owed  his  father  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  returns,  expecting  a 
happy  reunion,  but  finds  a  gulf  between  himself  i>nd  his  family,  who 
seem  to  him  to  be  sordid,  mean,  and  lacking  in  all  sense  of  honor,  as 
he  understands  the  term.  Graf  von  Trast  shows  his  sympath}^  for  all 
classses  in  observing  warningly  to  his  friend  "my  dear  iriend,donot 
despise  your  relatives,  do  not  sa\'  that  tiiey  are  worse  than  you  andl;^ 
they  are  different,  that  is  all.  In  their  heai-ts  dwells  a  feeling  which 
is  foreign  to  you,  the  vision  of  the  world  which  the}'  picture  to  them- 
selves is  one  you  do  not  understand.  It  would  be  rash  and  narrow 
of  3'ou  to  judge  them."  But  the  honor  of  the  family  of  his  friend  has 
been  sullied,  and  the  latter  feels  bound  to  avenge  the  wrong,  but  the 
Count  dissuades  him,  saying  :  "  No  one  has  sullied  your  honor,  because 
no  one  in  the  world  is  able  to  do  so.  What  you  call  honor — that 
mixture  of  modesty,  sensitiveness  and  pi'ide,  what  you  have  trained 
within  yourself  b}'  a  life  of  uprightness  and  stern  loyalty  to  duty  can 
be  taken  from  you  by  no  mere  act  of  frivolity  any  more  than  your 
goodness  of  heart  or  your  sound  judgment.  It  is  either  a  part  of 
yourself  or  it  does  not  exist  at  all."  It  is  an  impossibility  not  to 
admire  this  generous  and  liberal  spirit ;  so  sympathetic  in  its  judgment 
of  others.  But  in  this  very  liberality  lies  the  danger  ;  it  leads  to  a 
denial  of  all  absolute  truth,  for  the  Count  is  led  to  exclaim  "  Es  gibt 
gar  keine  Ehre  " — There  is  no  such  thing  as  honor. 
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Hauptmann's  Vor  Sonnenauff/ang  is  another  instance  of  the  way 
in  whicli  the  scientific  tendency  of  the  age  has  crept  into  its  literature. 
The  heio  Alfred  Loth,  a  young  man  of  education,  with  opinions  fornned 
on  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  interested  in  the  social  struggles 
of  the  times,  of  high  ideals,  whose  life,  to  use  his  own  words,  is  "  a 
struggle  for  the  happiness  of  others,"  goes  into  one  of  the  mining 
districts  of  Germany,  to  studj^-  the  condition  of  the  miners  with  a  view 
to  afterwards  calling  the  attention  of  the  country  to  their  wrongs.  Here, 
he  becomes  intimately  acquainted  with  a  family  of  some  property,  but 
ignorant,  gross,  diseased  physically  and  morally.  Fate  entangles  him 
in  her  web  and  holds  him  for  a  time  in  this  house,  surrounded  with 
this  atmosphere,  until  he  begins  to  feel  himself  tainted  by  its  sickly 
air.  He  realizes  that  to  stay  there  would  mean  moral  and  spiritual 
death,  as  he  is  powerless  against  the  force  of  this  environment ;  all  that 
is  left  for  him  is  to  flee,  and  this  he  does  to  ensure  his  salvation. 

We  have  here  an  interpretation  of  life  which  is  unhealthy.  It  is  an 
instance  of  modern  fatalism,  which  makes  man  the  creature  of  his  race, 
epoch  and  environment,  and  which  leaves  no  room  for  the  individual's 
struggle.  Man  is  reduced  to  a  piece  of  mechanism.  The  old  classic 
fatalism  which  represented  humanity  tossed  about  by  Fate,  circum- 
stance or  chance,  is  less  morbid  than  this.  It  is  more  sound  because 
in  the  classic  drama,  man  still  had  the  power  left  to  strive  against 
misfortune,  to  meet  his  fate  nobly  or  basely.  In  modern  fatalism,  man 
is  powerless,  he  is  the  natural  product  of  certain  conditions.  The  life 
depicted  here  is  without  a  struggle  and  hence  without  joy.  The 
tragedy  of  life  is  depicted,  biit  the  individual's  wdll  power  in  no  way 
influences  the  tragedy.  There  is  no  hope,  because  there  is  no  fear.  It  is 
a  case  of  the  inevitable  l)rought  about  by  natural  laws  ;  and  "  That  art," 
says  Get)rge  Eliot,  "  which  leaves  the  soul  in  despair,  is  laming  to  the  soul 
and  is  denounced  by  the  healthy  sentiment  of  an  active  community." 

We  might  compare  in  contrast  to  this  interpretation  of  life,  the 
note  struck  in  Goethe's  Faust,  where  man  is  a  creature  "  restless  in  his 
healthy  activity  "  and  his  struggle  for  the  ideal. 

' '  Freedom  alone  he  earns,  as  well  as  life, 

Who  day  by  day  must  conquer  them  anew. 

«  *  *  *  # 

iSaved  is  this  noble  soul  from  ill. 
Our  spirit  peer  ;  who  ever 
Strives  forward  with  unswerving  will 
Him  can  we  aye  deliver. '" 

The  cause  of  such  a  morbid  interpretation  of  life  as^  in  Vor 
Sonnenaufgang  is  not  hard  to  And.  It  is  due  to  internal  conditions  as 
■well  as  to    outside  influence.     In  the    complexity  of   this    nineteenth 
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•century,  the  rising  generation  has  been  confronted  with  great  problems. 
The  beginning  of  the  century  with  its  enthusiasm  for  science  and 
democracy  bade  fair  to  solve  these  problems.  But  the  social  troubles 
at  home  and  in  the  neighboring  countries  have  been  alleviated  but 
little  by  democracy  ;  Darwinism  has  not  been  sufficient  to  explain  life 
and  account  for  the  origin  of  evil.  Young  Germany  has  grown  tired 
of  the  stiuggle.  Evolution  explains  all  things  by  naturally  evolved 
processes.  What,  therefore,  is  the  use  of  striving  and  struggling  ? 
When  these  are  some  of  the  mental  symptoms,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  a  number  of  Germans  very  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  Ibsen 
•and  other  northern  writers  in  the  application  of  such  ideas  as  these  to 
life.  A  study  of  the  dramas  of  Ibsen  will  reveal  just  such  tendencies 
as  have  been  mentioned.  The  modein  fatalism  stands  out  in  all  its 
rigidity  in  The  Ghosts  and  in  Rosmersholm,  and  the  development 
of  individualism  is  the  motif  of  his  drama  A  DolVs  House. 

It  is  on  account  of  just  such  a  morbid  view  of  life  as  the  above,  that 
the  name  naturalistic  writer  has  become  associated  with  pessimism 
and  all  that  is  ugly  and  repellant.  It  is  true  that  a  literature  whose 
a.im  is  to  depict  life  as  it  exists,  is  more  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  ideal 
and  show  only  the  hideous  and  repulsive  than  one  which  draws  its 
subject  matter  fiom  the  fairy  land  of  romance  and  chivalry,  encircled 
by  the  halo  of  the  past.  This  is  all  the  more  natural  when  the  social 
problems  are  such  as  to  cause  men  to  look  with  apprehension  into  the 
future.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  naturalism  itself,  whose  aim  is  to 
bring  literature  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  nineteenth  century;  to 
represent  and  make  clear  the  problems  of  the  day  so  that  the  world 
may  better  understand  them  and  sooner  arrive  at  a  solution  ;  and  to 
aid  the  individual  in  seeing  life  as  it  exists,  so  that  he  may  form  right 
ideas  of  life.  The  true  artist  while  portraying  the  real,  will  see  the 
ideal  and  show  it  forth  ;  he  will  see  the  ])oetry  in  the  prose  of  life. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  those  interested  in  the  development  of  German 
literature  to  know,  that  although  Hauptmann  cannot  look  beyond  the 
degraded,  starved  weaver  and  the  avaricious  emploj'er,  Fulda,  on  the 
other  hand,  sees  the  idealist  striving  for  and  bringing  about  a  better 
state  of  affairs ;  that  although  we  have  man  depicted  as  the  creature  of 
evolution,  without  power  to  resist  outside  influences,  we  see  him  again 
in  the  latest  novel  of  Karl  Emil  Franzos,  as  Der  WaJirheltssucher,  the 
searcher  for  truth,  struggling  ceaselessly  for  truth,  never  entirelj' 
attaining  to  his  ideal,  but  drawing  ever  nearer  by  self-abnegation  and 
the  spirit  of  love  to  his  fellow-man,  going  on  from "  strength  to 
strength  "  unto  perfection. 
28 
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AIMS  AND  METHODS  IN   THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISK 

GRAMMAR. 

J.  Jeffries,  B.A.,  Petekborough. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  that  has  been  assigned 
me,  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  to  be  read  before  an 
assembly  of  practical  teachers,  many,  if  not  all  of  whom  are  familiar 
with  the  best  or  latest  theories  advanced  on  the  subject,  and  who  will, 
therefore,  be  willing,  perhaps,  to  listen  to  the  expression  of  a  few  simple 
ideas  either  picked  up  in  the  chiss  room  or  there  tried  and  found 
practicable  and  satisfactory.  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  elaborately  with 
any  phase  of  the  subject.  I  promise  merely  some  discursive  sugges- 
tions casually  arranged.  I  shall  be  very  much  })leased  if  I  may  be 
]»ermitted  to  feel  that  my  ideas  of  method  are  in  accord  with  yours. 
1  f  they  do  not  prove  so,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  set  right  by  the  discussion 
that  may  follow. 

Before  we  are  in  a  position  to  determine  how  any  subject  niay  be 
effectively  taught,  we  must  have  some  notion  of  what  it  may  be  made 
the  means  of  accomplishing  in  the  teacher's  hands.  Grammar  has  been 
defined  as  the  science  of  language.  It  treats  of  the  general  principles 
that  underlie,  and  the  particular  rules  that  regulate  the  use  of  language. 
In  the  case  of  the  English  languagt;,  it  has  to  deal  with  an  array  of  com- 
plicated and  stubborn  facts.  But  this  serves  only  to  enhance  the  interest 
of  the  subject.  Now,  since  Grammar  is  a  science,  the  teaching  of  the 
subject  may  be  made  an  agency  for  strengthening  and  developing  the 
reasoning  powers.  The  j^upil  is  led  to  observe  and  analyze  the  facts,  the 
various  forms  and  relations  of  words,  as  used  in  spoken  and  written 
speech,  and  thereby  to  discover  the  laws  which  govern  them.  When 
be  has  ascertained  the  principles,  he  proceeds  to  trace  out  theii'  results. 
The  operations  of  induction  and  deduction  involved  in  the  study  of 
this  science  serve  to  give  exercise  and  to  impart  accuracy  to  the  think- 
ing processes.  They  make  a  demand  on  the  poweis  of  observation, 
reproduction,  abstraction,  assimilation,  discrimination  and  judgment. 
The  nature  of  the  subject  is  such  that,  while  in  the  case  of  younger 
]>upils  the  exercises  may  be  made  very  gentle,  in  that  of  more  advanced 
pupils  they  may  be  made  a  severe  test  of  the  powers  of  concentration 
and  mental  acuteness. 

Grammar  has  a  special  fitness  for  developing  the  mind,  inasmuch  a3 
the  exercising  of  thought  on  the  vehicle  of  thought  necessarily  involves 
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the  exercising  of  thought  on  thouglit  itself.  It  may,  for  this  reason,  be 
made  a  valuable  medium  of  testing  a  pupil's  though!  capacity,  his 
quickness  of  perception  and  depth  of  insight. 

Another  necessary  result  of  the  study  of  Grammar  is  that,  through 
it,  language  is  not  acquired  or  known  or  used  in  an  imitative  way,  but 
with  due  regard  to  its  significance.  Knowledge  is  gained  with  more 
precision,  and  information  is  imparted  with  more  intelligibility,  and  a 
great  step  is  made  towards  an  intelligent  life  as  opposed  to  an  imitative 
life. 

Mere  mention  of  the  practical  applications  of  the  science  will  suffice. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  an  aid  to  ready,  correct,  and  effective  composition. 
It  helps  one  to  guard  against  those  forms  of  grammatical  impropriety 
so  frequently  heard  in  speech.  Lastly,  it  may  be  made  the  means  of 
incieasino-  one's  i-anoe  of  language  and  store  of  historical  information. 

These  constitute  at  least  some  of  the  aims  we  should  have  in  view 
ill  teaching  the  subject.  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  affirming 
that  its  utilitarian  should  be  made  subordinate  to  its  intellectual  ends. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  general  methods  by  which  these  results 
may  be  in  a  measure  attained.  It  has  been  already  observed  that 
Grammar  deals  with  the  general  principles  that  underlie  the  use  of 
language.  Obviously,  these  principles  should  be  taught  from  the 
language.  The  facts  of  language  as  found  should  be  analyzed,  and 
general  truths  induced.  This  is  the  only  natural  method  to  pursue,  and, 
if  it  is  not  followed,  a  paljiable  psychological  error  is  made.  Observa- 
tion and  induction  are  applicable  to  the  science  of  language  as  well  as 
to  physical  science.  The  various  forms  and  connections  of  words  and 
combinations  are  matters  of  investigation  that  will  lead  the  mind 
through  the  various  processes  of  inductive  reasoning. 

The  advantages  that  may  be  said  to  pertain  to  this  method  are 
these  :— 

1.  Pupils  are  not  permitted  to  learn  the  meaning  of  terms  and 
princi[)les  before  being  put  into  possession  of  the  particulars  and  facts 
from  which  they  are  derived. 

2.  A  check  is  given  to  that  proneness  of  the  mind  to  be  satisfied  with 
loose  and  vague  notions  of  things,  and  to  that  intellectual  indolence 
wdiose  o-rowtli  is  a  most  fatal  obstacle  to  clear  and  accurate  knowledge. 

3.  It  quickens  observation,  and  leads  the  mind  intt)  scientific  habits  of 
thought. 

Of  course  this  science,  like  all  others,  tends  to  grow  deductive.  When 
the  definitions  and  principles  have  been  reached,  it  takes  a  deductive 
turn,  and  traces  out  their  results  in  speech. 
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The  ]:»oint  to  which  I  shall  now  refer  is  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Should  we  teach  Grammar  from  isolated  examples  or  from  lan- 
guage as  naturally  spoken  and  written  ?  My  opinion  is  decidedly  in 
fav^or  of  the  hitter.     My  reasons,  briefly  stated,  are  these  : — 

1.  Pupils  take  more  interest  in  the  study  of  language  when  it  occurs 
in  connected  speech  than  when  presented  in  disconnected  examples. 

2.  They  are  more  likely  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
by  being  impressed  with  its  utility  as  a  mental  exercise. 

3.  This  method  enables  the  teacher  more  easily  to  determine  a  pupil's 
understanding  of  a>literaiy  passage,  or  his  capacity  for  understanding  it. 

4.  It  conduces  to  thorouohness  in  the  teachinor  of  Literature. 

5.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  detect  any  vagueness  or  inaccuracy  of 
conception,  and  affords  a  ready  means  of  removing  it. 

6.  Grammatical  truths  and  laws  are  more  likely  to  be  retained  by 
the  memory  when  developed  from  a  literar}^  text  than  when  learned  by 
definition  or  rule,  and  illustrated  by  isolated  examples. 

7.  The  method  affords  opportunities  and  suggestion  s  to  train  the 
judgment  b}^  inviting-  pupils  to  observe  and  then  describe,  or  by  sub- 
mitting propositions  for  their  acceptance  or  rejection. 

8.  It  stimulates  attention,  and  develops  self-depemlence  and  indivi- 
dual effort. 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  some,  if  not  all  of  the  l)enefits  involved 
in  this  method  may  be  produced,  in  a  measure,  by  means  of  a  good  use 
of  disconnected  examples.  More  especially  would  this  be  the  case  if 
such  exercises  were  made  to  alternate  with  those  I  have  advocated. 
Still  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  text-book  should  be  used  only  as  a  book 
of  reference,  for  which  use  it  should  alwa3's  be  at  hand.  When  an 
impoi'tant  point  has  been  taken  up,  reference  may  be  at  once  made  to 
its  treatment  in  the  Grammar.  The  enunciation  or  description  there 
given  may  be  read  and  discussed,  if  desirable,  in  the  class,  and  then 
left  with  pupils  for  further  consideration.  This  reference  will  probabl}'- 
result  in  giving  them  a  more  thorough  grasp  of  the  matter,  or  will  tend 
to  fasten  it  in  their  memories.  Dui-ing  the  following  lesson  their 
understanding  of  the  points  thus  assigned  for  further  study  should  be 
tested  by  appropriate  questions.  After  a  short  interval  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  a  suitable  opportunity  of  bringing  them  again  to  the 
notice  of  the  class.  This  method  cannot  but  i-esult  in  clear  and  accu- 
rate knowledge,  if  due  care  is  taken.  It  is  true  that  so  man}-  interest- 
ing points  and  tests  suggest  themselves  in  the  analysis  of  a  literary 
passage  that  there  is  a  great  danger  of  passing  on  before  the  matter 
under  treatment  is  fully  mastered.     But  this  is  not  an  es.sentinl  fault  of 
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the  method.  This  plan  by  no  means  necessitates  an  immethodical  hand- 
ling of  the  subject.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  as 
mu'jh  method  in  this  procedure  as  there  would  be  were  we  following  a 
course  of  lessons  laid  down  in  a  text-book.  It  does  not  follow  that  it 
should  be  the  same  as  that  laid  down  in  a  text-book.  We  should  aim  at 
first  laying  an  adequate  foundation,  and  then  rearing,  regularly  and  sym- 
metrically, a  suitable  superstructure.  Nor  does  this  method  dull  pupils*^ 
conception  or  diminish  their  appreciation  of  the  charms  of  Literature. 
Grammar  isolates  attention  upon  language,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining- 
what  are  the  facts  of  the  language  and  the  correct  rides  of  expression. 
It  is  not  concerned  with  the  graces  of  expression,  though  it  may  con- 
tribute to  them. 

The  texts  used  for  grammatical  study  should,  I  thirdv,  illustrate 
different  kinds  of  poetic  and  prose  composition.  This  will  allow  a 
greater  varietj'  of  principles  of  construction  and  types  of  diction  to 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  pupil.  I  think  it  desirable  also  to 
alternate  familiar  with  unfamiliar  passages.  The  study  of  the  former 
will  serve  to  indicate  whether  the  author's  meaning  has  been  accurately 
grasped  or  not,  while  that  of  the  latter  will  be  of  special  value  in  testing 
and  developing  the  reflective  powers  of  the  students. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  matters  of  detail.  In  teaching  this  subject 
we  sometimes  fail,  I  fear,  to  cultivate  the  sentiment  of  consistency  and 
truth.  Are  we  always  consistent  in  the  definitions  and  classifications  we 
teach  ?  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  judgments,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
possible  to  lead  reasoning  pupils  to  see  the  suitability  of  some  of  the 
definitions  and  classifications  found  in  many  text-books.  A  teacher  is 
placed  in  an  awkward  position  when  trying  to  lead  his  class  to  dis- 
criminate where  there  are  no  real  differences  and  to  assimilate  where 
there  are  no  apparent  resemblances.  When  pupils  meet  the  word 
"such,"  in,  say,  "  I  cannot  believe  such  a  story,"  they  naturally  classify  it 
among  the  demonstratives  or  adjectives  of  quality  rather  than  among 
indefinite  pronoiuinals.  They  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
calling  "  every  "  either  a  pronoun  or  pronominal  adjective,  or  of  placing 
"  both  "  among  the  quantitative  indefinites.  They  do  not  seem  to  take 
kindly  to  classifying  "yon"  am  sl pronominal  adjective,  or  "could," 
"  must,"  or  "  ought,"  as  auxiliary  verbs.  May  we  expect  pupils  to  ariive, 
by  observation  and  induction,  to  the  conclusion  that  "  prepositions  are 
words  placed  before  substantives,  by  means  of  which  we  show  the 
relation  in  which  things,  their  attributes,  and  actions  stand  to  other 
things;"  or  "  that  an  adjective  denotes  the  quality  of  a  noun  ?"  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  reasoning  will  lead  them  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  "  subordinate  conjunctions  are  those  which  unite  subordi- 
nate clauses  to  the  principal  clause  of  a  sentence?" 

Accuracy  of  classification  and  definition  is  particularly  important 
in  English  Grammar.  The  usages  of  our  language  are  so  varied  and 
complicated  that  we  must  be  very  careful  to  make  and  define  its  classes 
with  the  greatest  possible  precision,  otherwise,  distinctions  will  be  con- 
founded and  embarrassing  confusion  will  prevail.  Upon  this  accuracy 
will  depend  also,  very  largely,  the  value  of  the  study  as  a  mental  train- 
ing. The  unguarded  acceptance  of  wrong  conclusions  does  not  tend 
to  develop  close  observation  or  correct  reasoning.  Until  pupils  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  inductive  operations  of  this  science, 
it  miglit  be  well  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  definitions,  descrijjtions  or  sets  of 
distinguishing  features.  When  they  have  learned  all  the  features  of 
an}'  class,  and  not  before,  they  are  in  a  position  to  enunciate,  under  the 
teacher's  direction,  an  adequate  definition. 

In  the  fiist grammatical  classification  (^f  language,  we  adopt  function 
as  a  basis.  With  this  basis,  we  seem  to  have  four  classes — nominative, 
or  subjective,  predicative,  qualificative,  and  conjunctive  words.  Three 
of  these  classes  have  two  sub-classes,  and  so  we  have  seven  i>arts  of 
s])eech.  But  we  have  so  far  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  words 
have  but  one  function,  which  is  obviously  not  always  the  case.  Parts 
of  speech  are  in  their  nature  somewhat  analogous  to  sentences.  We 
classify  sentences  into  simple,  simple-complex,  compound  and  com- 
pound-complex, according  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  clauses 
composing  them.  The  same  classification  will  hold,  I  think,  in  the  case 
of  words.  We  find  many  words  of  only  one  function,  simple  parts  of 
speech.  There  are  other  words  of  but  one  function,  but  with  some 
distinguishing  feature  of  another  part  of  speech,  simple-complex  parts 
of  speech,  as,  for  example,  participles,  or  verbal  adjectives.  Then  we  meet 
with  words  performing  two  distinct  functions  at  once,  compound  parts 
of  speech,  as  conjunctive  pronouns,  adverbial  nouns,  etc.  Lastly,  we 
have  words  performing  two  distinct  functions  and  possessing  at  the  same 
time  some  feature  or  features  pertaining  to  another  part  of  speech, 
compound-complex  parts  of  speech,  as  conjunctive  pronominal  adjec- 
tives. This  main  classification  of  words,  I  think  sound,  and  I  have 
found  it  useful. 

The  sub-divi.sion  of  the  parts  of  speech  will  not  be  according  to  the 
same  kind  of  distinction  as  was  the  first  division  of  words.  There  is 
another  division  of  words, — into  notional  and  relational,  In  the  case 
of  notional  parts  of  speech,  the  classification  is  according  to  general 
significaticm.     The  number  of  classes  of  each  will  depend  on  the  gram- 
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unatical  purposes  that  may  be  served  by  the  classification  and  the 
'benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  as  a  mental  exercise.  The  generally 
accepted  classification  of  nouns  into  proper,  common,  abstract,  collec- 
tive and  material,  seems  to  be  veiy  satisfactory.  The  last  class  has 
grammatical  peculiarities  similar  to  those  of  the  abstract  noun,  from 
which,  however,  it  difi'ers  in  signification.  A  division  of  adjectives 
"which  I  like  very  much  is,  qualitative,  quantitative,  numeral  and 
relational.  The  last  class  difi'ers  from  the  others  in  indicating  mere 
relation,  and  is  composed  of  demonstratives,  relatives,  and  interroga- 
tives.  A  classification  of  verbs  that  would  meet  the  necessary 
conditions  and  prove  satisfactory,  I  should  think,  is — transitive 
intransitive,  passive,  copula,  or  verbs  of  incom|)lete  predication,  and 
auxiliar}^  I  see  no  strong  reason  why  voice  should  any  longer  bo 
reoaided,  in  Enoflish  Grammar,  as  an  infiection.  Passive  verbs  differ 
from  others  in  meaning  and  construction,  as  do  transitive  verbs.  Verbs 
of  incomplete  predication  are  distinguished  not  only  by  construction 
but  b}''  expressing  or  containing  the  notion  of  "  being."  And  would 
it  not  do  to  include  among  auxiliaries  only  those  that  do  not  in 
themselves  pi'edicate  anything  of  the  subject,  but  perform  the  duty 
that  would  be  performed  in  a  synthetic  language  by  inflections  ?  The 
classification  of  adverbs  does  not  serve  any  very  important  gram- 
matical purposes.  The  only  noticeable  distinction  of  usage  is,  that 
adverbs  of  degree  modify  adjectives  and  adverbs.  But  to  call  the 
attention  of  pupils  to  the  logical  purpose  served  by  an  adverb,  imparts 
an  excellent  mental  discipline,  and  cannot  but  aid  them  in  giving 
clear  and  intelligent  expression  to  their  own  thoughts. 

When  we  pass  to  the  relational  parts  of  speech,  distinctions  of  signi- 
fication will  not  hold  as  a  basis  of  sub-division.  Pronouns  are  classified 
according  to  the  kind  of  relation  they  indicate ;  prepositions  and  co- 
ordinate conjunctions  according  to  the  kind  of  relation  existing  between 
the  notions  they  unite;  and  subordinate  conjunctions  according  to  the 
modes  of  dependence  of  the  clauses  they  introduce  upon  the  words  to 
which  they  are  related. 

This  matter  may  appear  to  have  been  unduly  emphasized  by  the 
writer.  But  if  the  chief  reason  for  teaching  the  subject  of  Grammar 
be  the  mental  training  it  affords,  we  are  not  likely  to  attend  too  care- 
fully to  the  sub-classification  of  words,  a  mental  exercise  to  which  we 
should  attach  no  inconsiderable  importance  in  our  class  rooms.  Let  u.s 
by  all  means  be  consistent  and  reasonable  in  this  interesting  depart- 
ment of  the  subject. 

My  experience  has  led  me  to  observe  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part 
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of  pupils,  when  classifyii)g  words,  to  follow  the  clue  of  some  external 
mark  rather  than  to  exercise  their  intelligence.  For  example,  they 
detect  proper  nouns  by  the  capital,  and  abstract  nouns  or  adverbs  of 
means  by  the  termination.  A  similar  tendenc}'  is  shown  to  classif}- 
words  according  to  habit  rather  than  use.  These  faults  may  be  effect- 
ually removed  only  by  training  ]:)upiLs  to  think  when  parsing.  It  ia 
well  to  require  them  frequently  to  give  reasons  for  tiieir  classification. 

Another  subject  that  should  be  thoughtfully  treated  by  the  teacher  of 
Grammar  is  inflection.  Clearness  and  elegance  of  style  require  precise 
discrimination  of  the  meanings  and  uses  of  inflected  forms  and  their 
substitutes,  while  a  very  profitable  mental  exercise  is  afforded  by  the 
study  of  these  differences.  Inflection  pertains  to  words  because  of 
their  function  and  general  signification.  When  pupils  have  learned  to 
distinguish  these  with  ease  and  accuracy,  they  are  in  a  position  to 
study  the  changes  of  form  depending  thereon.  Inflection  should  !iot 
be  taught,  therefore,  until  the  definitions  have  ]>een  thoroughl}-  mas- 
tered. But  a  general  knowledge  of  it  should  precede  the  study  of 
classification  of  the  parts  of  speech,  for,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the 
number  of  sub-divisions  depends  largely  on  usage  in  regard  to  gram- 
matical forms  and  constructions. 

Inflection  gives  rise  to  mental  operations  similar  to  those  of  definition 
and  classification,  and  should,  like  them,  be  taught  indiactively.  It 
may  be  expected,  of  course,  that  wrong  inferences  will  be  drawn, 
because  of  the  numerous  inconsistencies  and  irregularities  inflection 
presents  in  our  language. 

A  question  of  some  importance  that  naturally  arises  here  is,  under 
what  head  should  gender  and  comparison  be  treated  ?  There  are 
comparatively  few  nouns  that  indicate  the  distinction  of  sex  b}'  use  of 
distinctive  suffixes,  and  these  suflSxes  are  not  actively  in  use.  It  would 
seem  scarcely  consistent,  then,  to  regard  gender  as  an  inflection.  Gender 
ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  analysis 
of  words  and  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  our  language. 
Here  it  will  prove  in  place  and  of  interest. 

As  for  comjiarison,  reasons  might,  I  think,  be  given  for  treating  it  as 
inflection.  (1)  It  does  not  serve  to  form  a  distinct  class  of  atljectives. 
(2)  Degree  is  a  property  that  pertains  to  quality.  (3)  The  suffixes  of 
comparison,  with  substitutes,  are  active  agents.  The  fact  that  com- 
parative and  superlative  forms  formerly  served  as  stems,  to  which 
inflections  were  added,  should  by  no  means  be  ignored.  But  this  does 
not  seem  a  satisfactory  reason  why,  consideiing  the  present  condition 
of  our  language,  comparison  may  not  be  justly  treated  as  inflection. 
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A  knowledge  of  inflection  enables  the  pupil  to  pi'oceed  to  the  study 
of  concord.  Now  this  department  of  the  science  is  one  whose  practical 
applications  are  very  important.  But  all  of  us  have  no  doubt  convinced 
ourselves  by  repeated  failui-es  that  the  mere  study  of  the  j)i'inciples  of 
concord  will  by  no  means  lead  our  boys  and  girls  to  speak,  or  even 
write,  correctly.  Nothing  but  constant  drill  throughout  their  school 
life  will  produce  that  result.  Time  will  be  put  to  good  use  that  is 
spent  in  habituating  them  by  constant  practice  to  obseive  the  ordinary 
laws  of  selection  and  agreement.  Every  teacher,  no  matter  what  the 
subject  is,  ought  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  train  pupils 
along  this  line. 

I  shall  do  no  more  than  simply  refer  to  the  excellent  mental  training- 
afforded  by  the  study  of  sense-constructions,  and  of  those  in  which 
sense  has  been  sacrificed  to  form,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  various 
phases  of  subjective,  possessive  and  objective  relation  of  nouns  and 
pronouns. 

In  the  analysis  of  sentences  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
connecting  links  between  dependent  clauses  and  words,  their  usefulness 
and  their  exact  function  ;  to  the  precise  indication  of  the  leUition  of 
dependent  clauses ;  to  the  logical  values  of  adjectival  and  adverbial 
clauses  and  the  appropriate  naming  of  these  values;  and  to  the  classi- 
fication of  adverbial  clauses  according  to  meaning.  These  are  all 
useful  mental  exercises.  I  would  suggest  the  desirability  of  making 
"  senteiice,"  "  clause  "  and  "  phrase,"  distinct  grammatical  terms,  and 
of  giving  to  each  a  well-defined  meaning,  thereby  removing  all  like- 
lihood of  bewilderment  or  doubt  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
Etymology,  another  department  of  the  subject,  includes  the  sources 
of  our  vocabulary  and  the  composition  of  words.  Its  study  results  in 
leading  pupils  to  use  their  words  more  intelligently  and  correctl}^,  in 
enlarging  their  vocabulary,  and  in  improving  their  style  of  composition, 
I  scarcely  think  the  best  results  will  be  gained  by  taking  it  up  by 
itself.'  It  should  be  taught  inductively  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  often 
as  suitable  opportunities  permit. 

The  earlier  stages  of  our  language,  the  changes  in  the  meaning, 
sound  and  form  of  words,  and  the  general  principles  that  have  been  in 
operation,  should  be  taught  in  more  advanced  classes,  and  from  suit- 
able texts. 

A  branch  of  the  subject  which  may  be  made  very  interesting  and 

which  does  not  receive,  perhaps,  that  amount  of  attention   which   its 

importance  deserves,  is  our  alphabet.     Is  it  not  reasonable  to  say  that 

High  School  pupils,  at  least,  should  be  familiar  with  the  merits  and 
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defects  of  our  alphabetic  system  ?  I  would  suggest  the  following  as 
some  of  the  more  important  points  for  consideration  :  the  origin  of  our 
alphabet,  the  names  and  classes  and  sounds  of  vowels,  the  vowel 
scale,  the  digraphs,  the  names,  sounds,  classes  and  sub-classes  of  con- 
sonants, and  the  aids  resorted  to  by  lexicographers  to  meet  difficulties 
arising  through  the  imperfections  of  the  system. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  briefly  add  that  whatever  differences  of  view 
there  may  exist  among  us  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  any  branch 
of  the  subject,  or  as  to  details  of  method  in  teaching  it,  we  probably  all 
grant  that  the  science  is  one  whose  study  is  of  interest  and  value  as  a 
mental  training,  and  that  its  practical  applications,  though  by  no 
means  limited  or  unimportant,  must  be  consideied  a  subordinate  end. 
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INDUCTION  CURRENTS. 
T.  H.  Smyth,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Toronto. 

In  studying  the  nature  of  Electricity  we  have  to  examine  all  the 
varied  phenomena  which  are  exhibited  in  Static  and  Dynamic  Elec- 
tricity such  as  the  first  great  Law  of  Electrostatics  that  you  cannot 
produce  positive  electrification  without  an  equal  quantity  of  negative 
also  ;  or  that  electricity  always  flows  in  a  closed  circuit,  the  same 
quantity  crossing  each  section  of  that  circuit. 

At  one  time  electricity  was  believed  to  be  a  fluid  ;  and  the  question 
was  asked — How  can  we  explain  the  motion  of  a  fluid  in  a  conducting 
wire  ?  Later  it  was  believed  that  electricity  is  a  form  of  energy — but 
modern  authorities  on  the  subject  assert  that  although  electricity  ma}"- 
be  a  form  of  matter — it  is  not  a  form  of  energy.  "  It  is  quite  true  that 
-electricity  under  pressure  or  in  motion  represents  energy,  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  water  or  air,  and  we  do  not  deny  them  to  be  forms  of 
matter.  Electrification  is  a  result  of  work  done — it  can  be  created  and 
destroyed  by  an  act  of  work." 

In  what  respect  does  electricity  behave  like  a  substance  ?  When  a 
<iharge  of  frictional  electricity  is  introduced  into  a  hollow  sphere  a  pre- 
<jisely  equal  quantit}'  at  once  passes  through  the  walls  to  the  outside. 
This  shows  that  you  can  move  it  from  place  to  place  but  that  it  goes  back 
instantly  to  the  body  from  which  you  take  it,  so  that  no  portion  of  space 
can  be  more  or  less  filled  with  it  than  it  already  is ;  that  it  is  impossible 
by  any  rise  of  potential  to  squeeze  a  trace  of  electricity  into  the  interior 
of  a  cavity,  for  if  a  charge  be  introduced  a  precisely  equal  quantity 
passes  to  the  outside.  Hence,  electricity  in  this  respect  behaves  like 
an  incompressible  substance  or  fluid.  It  must  also  occupy  all  space. 
No  part  or  space  is  free  from  its  share.  Now  if  air  had  been  incom- 
pressible and  inexpansible,  how  could  we  recognize  the  existence  of 
such  an  all  permeating  fluid  ? 

1st.  By  being  able  to  pump  it  out  of  one  elastic  bag  into  another — 
not  out  of  one  bucket  into  another — if  we  lived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  we  would  never  think  about  filling  or  emptying  buckets.  One 
could,  however,  pump  water  out  of  one  elastic  bag  into  another  con- 
nected with  it.     This  explains  how  when  we  withdraw  positive  elee- 
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tricity  from  a  substance  that  an  equal  quantity  of  negative  is  formed, 
for  as  the  fluid  is  withdrawn  from  one  which  is  then  negative  so  it 
moves  into  the  other  elastic  bag  which  in  consequence  becomes 
positively  charged — one  has  less,  the  other  more,  than  the  normal  amount 
— yet  the  volume  of  the  ethereal  ocean  or  electrical  fluid  is  in  no  way 
affected. 

2nd.  We  can  recognize  the  existence  of  an  incompressible  inex- 
pansible  all  permeating  liquid  by  winds  or  currents.  A  frictionless 
damper  in  an  endless  stove  pipe  would  be  deflected  so  as  to  occupy  a 
plane  iu  the  axis  of  the  pipe,  which  is  analogous  to  the  deflection  of  a 
galvanometer  in  some  degrees. 

3rd.  We  can  recognize  such  a  fluid  by  making  vortices  and  whirls  in 
the  fluid,  and  observing  the  mutual  influence  of  these  vortices. 

4th.  By  undulatory  phenomena  excited  in  the  medium  or  fluid  by 
some  source  of  vibratory  energy. 

If  electricity  were  such  a  fluid  substance  it  should  if  disconnected 
from  matter  exhibit  inertia — this  is  uncertain. 

Again,  in  an  incompressible  fluid  the  velocity  and  length  of  wave 
would  both  be  inflnite. 

These  distinctions  between  electricity  and  the  incompressible  fluid 
are  not  fully  met,  but  if  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that  electricity  is  a 
fluid  entangled  in  the  ether,  rather  than  the  ether  itself,  we  can  talk 
about  it  as  something  which  is  analogous  to  what  would  exhibit  the 
various  phenomena  of  resistance,  disruption  of  dielecti'ic,  conduction, 
induction,  etc. 

To  gain  a  conception  of  how  the  phenomena  of  Djmamic  Electricity 
are  produced,  it  is  better  first  to  inquire  what  takes  place  in  a  dielec- 
tric such  as  air,  glass  or  India  rubber.     It  is  well  to  remember  that  it 
is  the  fact  of  insulation  that  produces  the  phenomena  of  electrostatics. 
Insulators  such   as   air  are  like  elastic  partitions,  conductors,  cavities 
or  channels,  ofi'ering  some  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  fluid  through 
them.     This  inversion  of  the  ordinary  experience  of  matter,  viz.,  that 
metals,  etc.,  instead  of  offering  obstruction  to  motion  of  matter  really 
becomes  the  medium  of  conduction,  tends  somewdiat  to  confuse  our 
thoughts.     The  fluid  which  is  entangled  in  insulators  is  free  to  move 
in  conductors.     This  is  the  reason  we  notice  the  pressure  or  potential 
of  the  fluid  to  be  uniform  throughout  an  uninsulated  conductor,  while 
in  an  insulator  such  as  the  dielectric  air  or  resin  the  potential  may  be 
much  greater  in  one  plane  or  point  than  another,  and  the  difference  of 
pressure  produces  drain  of  the  dielectric  because  it  is  not  able  to  get 
through — the  fluid  is  not  free  to  move  as   in  a  copper   wire  or   brass 
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sphere.  The  elastic  (elastic  more  or  less  to  electricity)  walls  of  the 
dielectric  yield  to  the  strain  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  if  the 
difference  of  potential  be  very  great  as  in  the  positive  and  negative 
charges  on  the  tin  foils  of  a  Leyden  jar  ;  disruption  of  the  dielectric 
glass  resin  or  air  will  result. 

It  was  Faraday  who  taught  us  to  look  to  the  dielectric  as  the  arena 
of  electric  phenomena,  i.e.,  to  the  insulating  material  surrounding  the 
conductor,  the  latter  is  a  mere  bridge  or  island  or  oasis  in  the  all  per- 
vading field. 

When  a  body  is  charged  as,  e.g.,  an  uninsulated  Leyden  jar,  the  outer 
<;oat  is  separated  from  the  inner  by  a  glass  dielectric,  which  is  in  a 
state  of  strain,  and  in  general  any  body  charged  with  electricity  may 
constitute  the  inner  coat — the  outer  coat  is  somewhere,  usually  the 
walls  of  the  room  with  the  air  between  them,  as  the  dielectric.  Imagine 
a  series  of  bpads  attached  by  strings  to  beams  and  a  string  passing 
through  the  centres  of  the  beads  and  over  two  pulleys  with  pans 
attached  to  each  extremity. 
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If  a  greater  weight  (E.  M.  F.)  is  put  in  one  pan,  the  equilibrium  is 
disturbed.  The  atoms  of  matter  (beads)  will  be  moved  if  the  string  is 
fastened  at  their  centres,  or  there  will  be  a  tendenc}'^  to  move,  and  this 
produces  the  strain  in  the  dielectric.  If  there  be  a  slight  displacement 
of  the  atoms,^one  side  will  have  more  string  than  the  other.  One  side 
is  positively,  the  other  negatively  charged.  But  when  the  strain  is  too 
great  the  elastic  breaks,  causing  disruptive  discharge  ;  or  some  of  the 
supports  "  may  yield  viscously  "  or  be  imperfectly  elastic  and  permit  a 
gradual  extra  displacement  of  the  cord;  this  displacement  will,  when 
the  E.  M.  F.  be  removed,  gradually  return  to  the  normal  condition, 
hence  we  have  what  are  called  residual  charges. 

By  taking  in  imagination  another  step  we  can  arrive  at  a  more  correct 
or  at  least  more  plausible  theory  of  what  takes  place  in  a  compound 
substance  such  as  glass  or  water.  Instead  of  having  the  beads  attached 
to  beams  by  cords   let  us  imagine  them  attached    to  each  other  and 
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representing  the  electropositive   and   electronegative   elements   of  the 
substance,  and  if  these  cords  are  displaced  alter-      i    1    I    i    i    \    \ 

nately   in    opposite  directions,  and    if  they   be     -, — -. — j—, — j-i — -, -^ 

regarded  as  representing  positive  and  negative  /III/'/ 
electricity,  there  will  evidently  be  a  shearing  stress  applied  to  each 
molecule,  which  if  strong  enough  may  result  in  the  electrolytic  disrup- 
tion of  the  dielectric.  Marsh  gas,  e.(/.,  is  a  dielectric — when  an  electric 
spark  is  passed  through  it  carbon  is  deposited  at  the  one  electrode, 
and  most  probably  hydrogen  at  the  other — each  molecule  has  been 
strained  in  opposite  directions,  and  if  the  direction  of  the  current  is 
changed  carbon  is  deposited  on  the  other  electrode.  Many  other  gases 
wliich  are  apparently  not  affected  by  the  spark  undergo  similar  disso- 
ciation, but  their  constituents  recombine  as  the  temperature  of  the 
dielectric  lowers. 

This,  no  doubt,  also  explains  the  permanent  electrol}' sis  of  water  and 
other  compound  liquids  and  solids.  In  electrolytic  action  electricity 
travels  witii  matter,  the  electropositive  atoms  of  the  compound  go  in 
what  is  called  the  direction  of  the  current — the  electronegative  in 
the  opposite  direction.  When  the  hydrogen  atoms,  for  example,  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  currents  as  water  is  decomposed  in  a  voltameter 
it  carries  with  it  the  chai'ge  of  positive  electricity  and  the  oxygen  atom 
carries  twice  as  much  negative  electricity  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
each  parts  with  its  charge  at  its  platinum  electrode.  The  charge  of 
one  monad  atom  as  of  hydrogen,  e.g.,  is  the  smallest  known  portion  of 
electricity,  and  is  a  real  natural  unit.  It  is  about  the  hundred  tril- 
lionth  of  a  coulomb.  In  the  electrolyte  since  there  is  actual  motion 
comparable  to  the  disruptive  discharge  the  elastic  connections  of  the 
beads  have  disappeared- — there  is  no  strain — the  shearing  being  practi- 
cally unhindered.  The  atoms  are  therefore  not  connected  by  the 
elastic  attachments  to  each  other,  but  they  are  still  connected  to  the 
cord. 

Electrolysis  is,  therefore,  not  exactly  .  imilar  to  the  action  in  the  rest 
of  the  external  conductor  in  which  the  current  is  said  to  travel.  It  is 
not  a  case  of  true  conduction,  nor  is  it  exactly  the  same  as  disruptive 
discharge.  In  a  copper  wire  to  continue  the  analogy  the  coid  slips^ 
through  the  beads,  while  in  disruptive  discharge  they  go  with  the  cord 
and  the  elastics  snap.  In  the  dielectric  we  get  displacement,  and  it 
is  charged  when  an  E.  M.  F.  is  applied ;  in  the  electrolyte  we  get  a  con- 
tinuous flow  (pith-ball  movement)  and  decomposition  :  in  the  case  of 
copper  wire  we  get  continuous  flow  accompanied  by  heat. 

What  happens  then   when  a  current  is  supposed  to  flow  through  a. 
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solid  conductor  such  as  a  copper  wire  ?     To  study  this  we  should  notice 
some  of  the  effects  of  a  current : 

(1)  The  current  in  a  conductor  deflects  a  needle  anywhere  in  its 
neighborhood,  showing  that  some  action  nuist  be  going  on  outside  the 
conductor. 

(2)  A  current  in  a  helix  surrounding  a  soft  iron  or  steel  core 
makes  a  magnet  of  them — the  former  a  temporary,  the  latter  a  perma- 
nent magnet. 

(3)  A  circuit  in  whicli  a  current  is  flowing  tends  to  enlarge  itself  so 
as  to  enclose  the  greatest  possible  area. 

(4)  Conductors  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  .electric  circuit  experience 
momentary  electric  disturbances  every  time  a  current  in  it  is  started  or 
stopped  or  varied  in  strength. 

(5)  The  same  thing  happens  even  with  a  circuit  conveying  a  steady 
current  if  the  distance  between  it  and  a  conductor  is  made  to  vary. 

(6)  The  effects  of  self  induction  can  be  almost  abolished  by  doubling 
a  covered  wire  conveying  the  current  closely  on  itself,  or  better  by 
laying  a  direct  and  return  ribbon  face  to  face  ;  whereas  a  coil  of  wire 
without  or  better  with  an  iron  coi'e  intensifies  these  effects. 

If  the  electric  energy  be  outside,  which  is  most  likely  as  in  the  wire 
it  is  dissipated  as  heat,  how  can  we  conceive  of  it  as  driving  a  motor 
or  doing  work  at  any  point  outside  the  wire.  Such  a  conception  is 
possible.  Think  of  a  cable  car  moving  because  attached  to  a  rotating 
chain.  It  moves  because  the  chain  moves,  an<l  the  energy  is  in  the 
chain  ;  but  compare  (w'ithout  thinking  of  electricity  at  all)  the  case  of 
a  trolley  moving.  It  moves  not  because  the  wii'e  moves — the  wire 
does  not  move — but  because  eneig'y  outside  the  wire  causes  it  to  move. 
Just  so  can  we  conceive  of  the  electric  energy  of  a  current  being  outside 
and  surrounding  the  wire. 

The  phenomena  of  magnetism  will  assist  in  making  the  condition  of 
the  dielectric  clearer  ;  for  everything  that  can  be  done  with  a  perma- 
nent magnet,  may  be  shown  with  a  coiled  wire  conveying  a  current. 

The  magnet  is  not  magnetized  as  a  whole,  but  each  particle  is  magne- 
tized— has  its  circulating  currents  which,  like  the  earth,  continues  in 
motion — because  perfect  conduction  means  no  i-esistance :  and  most 
likely  the  atoms  conduct  perfectly,  just  as  we  know  there  is  necessarily 
no  degradation  of  molecular  motion  producing  temperature.  This 
rotation  about  an  axis  is,  as  is  well  known,  not  confined  to  the  steel  or 
iron  of  the  magnet.  The  magnetic  field — the  lines  of  force  pointing 
in  every  direction  and  forming  closed  curves  with  the  corresponding 
lines  of  the  opposite  pole  of  the  magnet — exist  in  every  magnet.    They 
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correspond  to  the  closed  concentric  lines  of  force  which  surround 
a  wire  through  which  a  current  is  passing.  So  that  each  atom 
whether  in  the  steel  or  in  the  air  is  the  seat  of  a  whirl  of  electricity 
which  takes  place  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  so-called  lines  of 
force.  If  we  consider  one  line  of  force  surrounded  by  a  successive  row 
of  atoms  possessing  the  electric  whirl,  the  tendency  would  be  to  shorten 
it — and  the  more  rapid  the  whirl  the  shorter.  Ends  of  lines  of  force 
are  therefore  drawn  toward  each  other  while  sides  are  repelled  by  the 
swelling  outwards. 

In  a  magnet  if  the  atoms  adjacent  to  each  other  possess  whirls,  the 
sides  adjacent  to  each,  will  be  moving  in  opposite  directions  if  the 
whirls  are  all  moving  clockwise,  let  us  say  ;  and  this  would  soon  cause 
them  to  stop  each  other.  Adjacent  whirls  must,  therefore,  be  moving 
in  opposite  directions  in  order  to  cooperate.  They  must  represent 
])Ositive  and  negative  electricity  alteriiately.  Imagine  them  to  be 
geared  wheels  rotating  about  the  closed  curves  as  axes,  then  each  turns 
the  next,  and  so  the  spin  gets  propagated  through  the  medium. 

"  When  all  the  wheel  work  is  revolving  properly,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  an  electric  current  moving  in  any  direction,  for"  at  every 
point  of  contact  of  two  wheels,  the  positive  and  negative  electricities 
are  going  at  the  same  rate  in  the  same  direction,  and  there  is  no  cur- 
rents at  all."  But  if  one  set  is  standing  still  we  have  a  current.  Nom", 
if  some  of  the  wheels  have  no  gearing  but  simply  slip  when  the  geared 
wheels  touch  them,  we  have  a  current.  A  line  of  slip  among  the 
wheels  corresponds,  thei'efore,  to  a  linear  current,  and  this  line  of  .slip 
is  supposed  to  exist  in  a  closed  conductor  of  a  circuit,  such  as  a  metallic 
wire  around  which  the  vortex  rings  comparable  to  the  "  lines  of  force  " 
of  magnets  have  their  geared  wheels  rotatingf  on  the  rings  as  axes.  If 
there  were  no  ungeared  wheels,  the  geared  wheels  of  the  innermost 
vortex  would  stop  each  other.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  there  is  no 
current  when  dielectrics  such  as  air,  alone  join  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive electrodes  of  a  galvanic  cell.  If  a  row  slip,  then  the  direct  and 
return  circuit  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  row.  If  a  large  area  of  any 
shape  with  no  slip  inside  it  is  enclosed  by  a  line  of  slip,  then  this  gives 
us  a  circuit  of  any  shape  but  always  closed. 

The  wheels  of  a  conductor  are  imperfectly  cogged  together,  and  so 
in  the  variable  stages  of  a  magnetic  field,  while  its  spin  is  either 
increasing  or  decreasing,  the  wheels  of  the  conductor  only  rotate  slowly 
at  first,  and  therefore  a  current  is  the  result — it  is  only  when  they  all 
move  at  the  same  rate  that  no  resistance  to  the  full  current  is  offered ; 
hence,  when  a  current  is  first  made,  a  .self-induction  or  lairoringr   takes 
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place — again  when  it  stops  the  inertia  of  the  imperfectly  cogged  wheels 
of  the  conductor  prevent  the  current  stopping  at  once,  and  we  get, 
therefore,  the  exti-a  current  at  break. 

In  secondary  circuits  for  the  same  reason  a  current  is  set  up  when 
the  primary  circuit  is  closed,  because  the  dielectric  wheels  cannot  at 
once  communicate  their  full  force  to  the  imperfectly  cogged  wheels  of 
the  conductor  ;  it  is  necessarily  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
primary  circuit.  When  the  primary  circuit  is  broken,  the  inside  layer 
of  the  cogged  wheels  of  the  conductor  will  slip  so  as  to  set  up  in  the 
dielectric  rotations  which  produce  the  direct  induced  currents  at  break. 

If  a  broadside  movino-  line  of  force  cut  across  a  conductor,  its  motion 
is  delayed  for  its  wheels  slip  and  only  gradually  get  up  a  whirl  inside 
the  ill-geared  substance,  thus  causing  an  induced  current,  as  in  the 
dynamo. 

This  provisional  theory  will,  in  some  measure  at  least,  direct,  in  all 
too  brief  a  manner,  attention  to  whatever  may  be  the  real  nature  of 
induction  currents — a  subject  which,  although  very  fully  worked  out, 
is  by  no  means  exhausted  as  a  field  of  inquiry  and  study. 
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A   WIDER  BOTANY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
A.  Stkvenson,  B.A.,  Arthur. 

A  teacher  is  benefited  greatly  by  having  a  clear  idea  in  hi.s  mind  of 
the  end  to  be  attained  in  respect  to  every  subject  he  is  called  upon  to 
teach.  This  will  not  only  give  him  more  interest  in  his  work  and 
make  it  more  agreeable  to  him,  but  it  will  also  lead  to  more  definite 
and  more  valuable  results  in  the  development  of  his  pupils. 

Now  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  pupils  of  our  High  Schools  do 
not  continue  their  work  beyond  that  prescribed  for  the  Primary 
Examination.  It  is  certainly  wise,  therefore,  to  arrange  that  the 
course  of  studies  and  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the  lower  forms 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  of  the  greate.st 
benefit  in  every  way  to  this  large  class  of  pupils. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  compared  with  the  study  of  foreign  or 
dead  languages,  the  study  of  science  is  potentially  more  beneficial  for  the 
majority  of  High  School  pupils,  not  only  for  those  who  do  not  go 
beyond  the  primary  standing,  but  also  for  most  of  those  who  expect  to 
teach  on  second  or  first  class  certificates.  It  remains  to  us  as  teachers 
to  see  that  the  science  subjects  are  efiectively  handled. 

In  respect  to  Botany  it  may  be  safely  said  that  primary  pupils  in  gen- 
eral do  not  get  nearly  all  the  good  out  of  this  subject  that  is  to  be  desired 
and  that  the  subject  would  yield  under  broad  and  liberal  treatment.  It 
is  a  well-founded  criticism  of  our  system  of  public  instruction  in  geneial 
that  it  is  lacking  in  influences  tending  on  the  one  hand  to  the  refine- 
ment of  the  feelings  and  on  the  other  to  the  cultivation  of  ability  in 
the  read}^  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  affairs  of  everyday 
life.  In  other  M'ords,  our  education  is  not  sufficiently  aesthetic,  and  it 
is  not  sufficiently  practical.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  criticism  is 
entirely  applicable  to  a  good  deal  of  our  work  in  Botany,  though  this 
is  a  subject  that  has  both  {esthetic  and  practical  applications  of  a  most 
marked  character. 

First,  then,  we  teach  Botany  for  the  most  part  as  a  pure  science,  and 
neglect  the  means  which  our  material  afi'urds  for  the  cultivation  of 
taste  and  feeling.  Yet  there  are  wants  in  oui-  nature  that  cannot  be 
satisfied  by  the  intellectual  results  of  science,  and  knowledge  alone  does 
not  suffice  for  happiness.  If  we  were  beings  of  pure  intellect  it  would 
be  different,  but  we  have  capacities  for  feeling  which  should  be  deve- 
loped and  refined  if  we  would  attain  the  highest  good.     What  vulgar 
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ambitions,  what  pitiful  vanities  would  we  not  escape  if  we  only  had 
this  cultivation  in  a  sufficient  degree  ! 

Next  to  fine  literature,  Botany  is  the  subject  on  our  school  pro- 
gramme along  with  which  can  best  be  given  some  measure  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  taste  and  feelings.  And  as  in  literature,  so  in  Botany,  it  is 
not  enough  to  constitute  the  best  results  that  our  pupils  understand  the 
matter  they  are  dealing  with,  they  must  also  be  taught  to  appreciate  it, 
that  is,  to  feel  it  and  to  enjoy  it,  and  so  be  permanently  influenced  in 
character  by  it.  Formerly,  as  you  know,  the  study  of  literature  con- 
sisted in  grammatical  analysis  and  parsing,  in  root-grubbing  and 
learning  dictionary  definitions.  But  we  have  changed  all  that,  and 
the  change  was  immensely  for  the  better.  A  change  similar  in  kind, 
though  not  so  sweeping  in  degree,  is  called  for  in  the  teaching  of 
Botany. 

Let  us  cease  to  regard  a  plant  as  merely  an  aggregation  or  organiza- 
tion of  cells  of  various  forms  and  functions.  Let  us  anoint  our  eyes 
that  we  may  see  that  a  plant  is  a  perfection  of  nature,  a  wondei",  a 
glory,  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  joy  forever.  Truly  Solomon  in  all  his 
splendor  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

Nobody  who  has  not  experienced  it,  can  at  all  imagine  the  pleasure 
that  Nature  provides  foi-  all  classes  of  people  whose  minds  have  been 
turned  to  the  observation  of  jjlant  life  as  a  source  of  interest  and  hap- 
piness. Mungo  Park,  the  first  great  explorer  of  the  Niger  river  region, 
tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  when  worn  out  with  physical  exertion  and 
despair,  he  had  actually  lain  down  to  die,  the  sight  of  a  little  flower 
near  him  so  affected  his  feelings  that  he  was  encouraged  to  rise  and  go 
forward  to  further  achievements.  One  of  the  most  delicate  and  affect- 
ing stories  in  all  French  literature,  describes  the  comfort  and  mental 
elevation  that  was  brought  to  a  political  prisoner  by  the  companionship 
of  a  simple  wayside  plant  in  his  dungeon.  In  the  lonely  rooms  of 
|)overty  in  our  great  cities,  in  the  abodes  of  degradation  and  wretched- 
ness, there  may  be  oftentimes  found  some  alleviation  of  misery  from 
the  silent  ministry  of  flowers.  Many  hospitals,  too,  are  now  no  longer 
but  dismal  prison  houses  of  pain.  Plants  and  shrubs  abound  within 
and  without,  and  exert  a  cheering  and  healing  influence  on  both  the 
bodies  and  the  minds  of  the  unfortunates  who  are  confined  there. 

But  leaving  these  s|jecial  and  com|)aratively  exceptional  cases  and 
coming  to  the  circumstances  and  ufi'aiis  of  everyday  people,  it  may  be 
maintained  that  we  cannot  do  a  greater  service  to  those  who  are  going- 
out  into  life,  whether  as  professional  men,  ;is  merchants,  as  mechanics, 
or  as  laborers  in  any  other  department  of  life  than  to  give  them  such  an 
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interest  in  plants  and  plant  life,  that  they  will  spend  some  of  their 
time  in  the  cultivation  of  a  o-arden  of  flowers,  fruits,  or  veofetables.  In 
that  delightful  and  ver}^  refreshing  book,  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden," 
the  author  humorously  speaks  of  a  common  vegetable  garden  as  a  real 
means  of  grace,  inasmuch  as  time  spent  there  tends  to  the  eradication 
of  certain  moral  defects  and  the  development  of  various  excellences. 
He  is  probably  right.  Garden  work  helps  many  people  not  only  to 
endure  life,  but  even  to  enjoy  it  in  spite  of  daily  causes  of  exasperation. 
Nor  does  it  really  matter  very  much  in  many  cases  whether  the  owner 
of  the  garden  gets  a  money  value  out  of  it  equivalent  to  the  labor  and 
expense  he  puts  on  it.  He  will  be  well  repaid  in  satisfactions  of  a 
subtler  nature  than  money  can  buy. 

The  lives  of  oui-  future  fai*mers  especially  would  be  much  easier  and 
pleasanter,  if  now  in  their  school  days  they  could  get  such  insti-uction  in 
Botany,  and  have  such  a  direction  given  to  their  tastes  and  observation, 
that  new  intei-ests  would  be  brought  into  their  lives  and  new  pleasures 
gained  from  the  objects  that  surround  them.  Many  young  men  leave 
the  farms  and  crowd  into  the  cities,  and  many  others  who  remain  at 
home  are  equally  dissatisfied  chiefly  because  of  what  seems  to  them  the 
entire  unloveliness  of  their  surroundings  on  the  farm,  and  the  absolute 
lack  of  any  reasonable  ground  for  interest  therein.  This  deplorable 
condition  of  mind  could  be  remedied  in  mam'  cases  by  some  small 
measure  of  scientific  education  in  which  Botany  would  occupy  a  promi- 
nent jiart. 

The  elements  of  beauty  in  plants  are  color,  form,  structure,  and 
texture,  and  adaptation  of  parts.  Until  of  recent  years  botanists  were 
inclined  to  ignore,  if  not  to  despise  color,  and  to  regard  it  almost  as 
an  accidental  property  of  no  value,  because  it  was  of  little  or  no 
service  to  them  in  their  classifications.  The  botanists  of  old  times 
forgot  that  plants  serve  other  ends  in  the  economy  of  Nature  than 
merely  to  provide  material  for  grouping  and  naming.  Yet  not  the 
least  of  the  services  of  plants  to  humanity  is  that  of  imparting 
plejasure  by  their  beauty;  and  in  many  cases  color  is  the  chief  factor 
in  producing  that  result.  Now,  too,  when  we  know  how  useful  to 
themselves  and  to  us  in  contributing  to  fructification  and  distribution 
are  the.se  bright  coloi's  of  flowers  and  fruits,  our  pleasure  therein  is 
immeasurably  heightened. 

As  to  the  appreciation  of  beauty  in  form  there  is  a  considerable 
measure  of  cultivation  to  be  derived  from  the  practice  of  drawing  the 
parts  of  plants  if  the  work  be  carefully  done.  But  we  might  as  well 
expect  students  to  become  legible  and  beautiful  writers  by  the  practice 
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obtained  in  taking  down  college  lectures,  as  to  look  for  the  cultivation  of 
taste  in  form  b}^  the  methods  frequently  practiced  in  botanical  drawing. 
This  drawing  seems  to  be  looked  on  as  being  merely  an  assistance  in  the 
study  of  structure  and  in  classification,  and  so  the  drawings  are  fre- 
quently but  the  roughest  of  sketches.  Yet  it  would  be  far  better  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  perceptions  only,  not  to  speak  of 
taste  at  all,  if  the  drawings  required,  were  in  some  cases  much  fewer 
and  much  better. 

Regarding  the  study  of  structui^e  and  texture  for  aesthetic  ends  great 
benefit  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  frequent  use  of  the  microscope.  Philoso- 
phers recognize  wonder  and  admiration  as  the  foundations  of  all  human 
development,  and  any  means  therefore  of  arousing  these  feelings  must 
be  regarded  as  of  great  value  for  educational  purposes.  The  beauties 
and  wonders  in  plants  which  are  revealed  by  the  microscope  appeal  to 
even  the  dullest  and  lowest  minds.  What  a  revelation  of  a  new  world, 
of  a  new  heaven  no  less  than  a  neweai-th,  is  opened  up  to  a  pupil  when 
he  first  looks  through  a  compound  instrument  at  it  may  be  but  a  jagged 
splinter  of  firewood,  or  a  fragment  of  onion  or  potato,  or  a  leaf  of  the 
wayside  weed  he  has  so  long  trodden  on  and  despised  ! 

A  perception  of  adaptation  or  fitness  frequently  enters  into  our 
feelings  of  appreciation  of  the  appearance  of  objects.  Now,  plants 
throughout,  but  especially  in  the  floral  organs,  display  the  most  won- 
derful adaptations.  We  all  know  this  of  cour.se,  but  we  do  not  teach 
it  enough  because  the  matter  is  but  barely  referred  to  in  our  text-book, 
and  because  the  examiners  do  not  make  it  a  test.  Yet  it  would  seem 
in  the  case  of  many  plants  that  we  have  but  the  dry  bones  of  the  study 
left  if  we  neglect  to  dwell  upon  the  exquisite  inter-relations  of  color 
and  form  on  the  one  hand  with  function  on  the  other. 

Closely  connected  with  this  feature  of  the  study  is  another  which 
requires  more  attention  than  it  frequently  receives.  Nothing  is  capable 
of  arousing  higher  interest  in  Botany  than  the  study  of  the  modifi- 
cations that  have  taken  place,  and  are  taking  place  in  plants  both  in 
form  and  function,  and  the  influence  of  heredity  and  envii-onment  in 
perpetuating  a  variation  once  entered  upon.  The  introduction  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  into  High  School  Botany  classes  has  the  same 
enlivening  and  energizing  effects  as  it  had  in  the  scientific  world 
outside. 

Some  persons  may  consider  that  the  a3sthetic  cultivation  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  plants  in  the  manner  just  outlined,  is  something 
entirely  to  one  side  of  the  practical  applications  of  the  study  which  are 
to  be  considered  in  the  second   part  of   this  paper.     But  it   is  not   so. 
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The  results  here,  too,  are  most  practical.  For  beauty  is  a  use,  and  one  of 
the  highest  of  uses,  and  the  satisfactions  obtained  therefrom  are  among 
the  most  practical  values  in  life,  if  not  in  the  market. 

Yet,  now,  in  the  second  place,  and  using  the  word  practical  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  it  remains  to  show  the  advantages  of  bringing  our 
Botany  teaching  into  direct  and  vital  connection  with  the  pi'actical 
affairs  of  the  garden,  the  orchard  and  the  farm,  and  with  the  processes 
and  results  of  the  culture  carried  on  there.  And  if  we  make  our  study 
not  one  of  observation  only,  but  of  wide  and  varied  experiment,  as 
every  teachei'  and  pupil  may  do,  so  much  the  better.  If  teachers  them- 
selves are  alive  to  the  significance  of  botanical  knowledge  in  relation 
to  human  welfare  and  progress,  they  will  be  able  to  arouse  much 
greater  interest  in  the  study  among  their  pupils  by  pointing  out  to 
them,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  the  bearings  of  their  work  on 
practical  affairs.  Such  opportunities  will  come  I'requently  if  we  are  on 
the  lookout  foi*  them.  Let  me  rel'er  to  some  topics  that  have  come  in 
my  way  with  a  bi-ief  outline  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them. 

In  my  part  of  the  country  the  ash-man  is  a  common  sight  on  the 
roads  all  winter.  We  leai'n  that  these  ashes  aie  shipped  to  various 
cities  in  the  United  States,  and  th;it  they  are  extensivel}^  advertised  by 
dealers  in  fertilizers  as  ''  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes,"  and  that 
they  ai'e  sold  to  fruit  groweis  all  over  the  country,  even  as  far  as 
Florida,  for  $20  a  ton  and  upwards.  We  have  already  learned  that 
potash  and  phosphorus  are  found  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  and  are 
very  necessary  as  ingredients  in  the  soil  where  plants  are  to  be  grown. 
We  now  learn  that  our  ashes  contain  from  six  to  seven  per  cent,  of 
potash  and  nearly  two  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  and  that  these 
substances  are  especially  valuable  as  fertilizers  for  fruits,  for  grass,  and 
for  potatoes,  corn  and  onions.  Now,  it  does  not  take  a  very  sharp  boy 
to  see  that  if  it  pays  the  Americans  to  give  a  dollar  a  hundred  and 
upwards  for  our  ashes  to  fertilize  theii*  crops,  it  certainly  is  foll}^  for  us 
to  sell  them  to  the  ash-man  at  ten  cents  a  hundred  so  long  as  we  have 
anything  that  needs  fertilizing. 

Canadians  have  been  selling  an  immense  quantity  of  hay  to  E?iglish 
buyers  during  the  past  year  or  moi-e,  owing  to  shortages  in  the  grass 
crop  in  the  ohl  land.  The  prices  have  l>een  good,  and  the  uninstructed 
farmer  looks  upon  the  business  as  profitable.  But  we  learn  that  for 
every  ton  of  hay  he  hauls  off"  his  farm,  he  is  taking  away  twentj^-five 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  eighteen  pounds  of  pota.sh  and  ten  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  that  as  these  materials  are  really  worth,  in  current 
market  values  $5.50,  the  imaginary  profits  entirely  vanish,  and  that  the 
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farmer  is  in  reality  rapidly  and  surely  impoverishing  both  his  farm  and 
himself  by  depriving  the  soil  of  its  most  valuable  supplies  of  plant 
food. 

Next,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  present  lov^^  prices  of  wheat  and 
V)ariey,  the  nitrogenous  and  mineral  constituents  that  are  taken  off  the 
farm  when  these  grains   are   sold   are   worth   about   forty  per  cent,  of 
what  the  farmer   receives   for  his   crop,  so   that  grain  farming,  too,  is 
easily  seen  to  be  an  impoverishing  business.    It  sti'ikes  a  pupil  forcibly 
as  a  cheerful  contrast  to   all   this  to  be  shown  that  the  farmer  who  is 
wise  enough  to  concenti^ate  his  energies  in  producing  fat  cattle  or  milk 
for  the  cheese  factory  loses  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  his  receipts  in 
soil  fertility,  and  he  is  struck  even  more  forcibly  with  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  who  sells  neither  hay  nor  grain,  nor  fat  cattle,  nor  milk,  but 
cream  and  cream  only,  as   some  are   now   doing  where   creameries  are 
located,  that  this  prudent   farmer  loses  of  soil   fertility  only  a  trivial 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  his  receipts   for  his  sales.     For,  as  butter 
contains  no  potash  or  phosphorus,  and  only  an  inconsiderable  fraction 
of  nitrogenous  matter,  the  butter  farmer  loses  none  of  these  valuable 
substances  and   his   land   is   never  exhausted.     The  cow  now  appears 
as  really  a  most  wonderful  machine  for  converting  carbonic  acid  and 
water  into  gilt  edge  butter.     In  the  process  she  returns  to  the  soil  as 
a  by-product  of  the  machine  the  most  of  the  potash    and    phosphorus 
and  nitrogen   contained   in    her  food,  but  the    carbon    and   hydrogen 
which  this  food  contains,  and  which  cost  the  farmer  nothing  but  the 
handling,  since  they  were  drawn  by  the  plants  from  the  inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  the  air,  these  his  cow  manufactures  into  butter   globules 
for  him  and  for  us. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  show  that  this  matter  of  soil  exhaustion 
produced  by  unscientific  farming  has  issues  that  aie  even  of  greater 
importance  than  those  mentioned.  For  not  only  does  the  quantity  of 
the  crop  produced  on  an  exhausted  soil  become  smaller  and  smallei-, 
but  there  is  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  product  as  well. 
Wheat  grown  on  impoverished  soil  is  deficient  in  nitrogenous  matter 
and  phosphates,  and  bread  made  therefrom  is,  consequently,  deficient 
in  the  most  valuable  food  constituents,  in  the  substances  which  build 
up  not  onh"  the  bony  and  muscular  framework,  but  nourish  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  as  well.  Since  it  is  indisputable  that  physically 
at  least,  and  perhaps  mentally  also,  we  are  what  we  eat,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  immense  importance  to  us  that  what  we  eat  are  the  be  st  things 
for  us. 

And  now,  we  may  notice  a  discovery  which,  in  its  practical  bearings. 
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is  among  the  most  important  that  have  been  made  in  all  science,  the 
discovery  recently  fully  confirmed  that  leguminous  plants  have  the 
power  of  assimilating  and  fixing  free  nitrogen  through  the  niediuin  ot" 
root  tubercles  and  bacterial  action.  All  our  cultivated  plants  require 
large  supplies  of  nitrogenous  matter,  and  they  cannot  piocui-e  it 
directly  from  the  air  ibr  themselves.  Soils  are  usually  deficient  in 
nitrogenous  matters  since  these  are  readily  soluble  and  run  ofi'  the 
surface  or  leach  away  into  the  subsoil.  Fertilizers  of  this  nature  have 
liitherto  been  most  costly  to  procuie,  and  most  difficult  to  retain  in  the 
soil.  The  guano  deposits  of  the  Pacific  Islands  were  exhausted  long 
ago,  and  the  sodium  nitrate  beds  of  (.'hili  are  being  used  up  at  a 
tremendous  rate  in  response  to  the  general  demand  for  a  nitrogen 
fertilize!'.  But  we  need  have  no  fear  now  of  a  lack  of  supply.  We  set 
our  clover  plants  to  w^ork  to  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  store 
it  in  their  roots,  stems  and  leaves.  Then  we  plow  down  the  clover 
sod  and  the  decaying  structures  furnish  a  rich  suppl}'  of  this  fertilizing 
element  for  any  crop  that  follows. 

In  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  plant  life  it  is  well  to  dwell  on  the 
fact  that  each  species  and  variety  even  requires  conditions  of  its  own 
for  its  best  development,  and  that  it  is  the  object  of  scientific  culture 
to  discover  and  provide  those  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible.  Thus, 
lecent  experimentation  has  proved  incontestably  that  f3at  cultivation  is 
incomparably  the  best  for  corn  and  potatoes.  The  old-fashioned  and  long- 
continued  ridge  or  hill  culture  destroyed  manj^of  the  most  useful  fibres 
of  the  root  system,  for  these  extend  out  much  farther  from  the  plant 
than  is  usually  supposed.  It  is  now  known  also  that  frequent  shallow 
cultivation  will  do  very  much  to  prevent  the  ill  efiects  of  drought  in  the 
case  of  all  crops  where  it  can  be  applied,  and  especially  W' ith  fruits.  The 
top  soil  thus  kept  loose  acts  as  a  mulch  checking  evaporation,  and 
conserving  the  moisture  beneath.  The  best  results  yet  reached  in 
apple  culture  have  been  attained  by  keeping  the  ground  fallow,  thus 
retaining  all  the  fertility  and  moisture  of  the  soil  for  the  trees  alone, 
and  preventing  the  waste  of  this  moisture  from  the  open  ground  b}' 
frequent  shallow  culture.  Thus  the  trees  get  the  benefit  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  moisture  that  would  have  been  transpired  through  the 
leaves  of  the  other  crop,  and  besides  the  fi'equent  stirrings  of  the  soil  have 
made  the  supply  of  plant  food  stored  therein  more  soluble  and  more 
available  for  the  use  of  the  trees. 

Another  interesting  discovery  bearing  on  the  conditions  of  plant 
growth  has  regard  to  the  beet  crop — a  crop  which  is  of  exceeding 
importance   since   it   not  only  yields  three-fifths  of  the  sugar  supply 
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of  the  world,  but  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  as  the  best  of 
cattle  foods  for  dairy  purposes.  Innumerable  analysis  of  cross-sections  of 
the  beet  root  have  shown  that  the  secretion  of  sugar  goes  on  to  a  com- 
paratively small  extent  in  the  upper  end  of  the  root  when  that  has 
been  exposed  to  the  light,  and  that  consequently  the  value  of  the  root 
both  for  sugar  manufacture  and  for  feeding  purposes  is  very  much 
increased  when  top  of  the  root  is  kept  covered  by  soil. 

The  processes  of  pollination  are  a  source  of  never  failing  interest  to 
young  people.  There  are  several  facts  of  a  practical  bearing  that  will 
bear  emphasizing  in  dealing  with  this  topic.  Thus,  it  will  not  do  to 
take  it  for  granted  now-a-days  that  flowers  that  have  both  stamens 
and  pistils  are  necessarily  self-fertile,  or  even  that  any  amount  of  cross 
fertilization  among  plants  of  the  same  variety  with  perfect  flowers 
will  avail  to  produce  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  ?  Bartlett  pears,  for  instance, 
are  notoriously  unproductive  unless  their  blossoms  are  fertilized  from 
some  other  variety.  Yet  Bartlett  blossoms  are  perfect  and  produce  an 
abundance  of  pollen,  which,  however,  is  for  the  most  part  impotent  on 
Bartlett  pistils.     Several  kinds  of  apples  have  the  same  defect. 

Such  facts  as  these  are  beginning  to  be  known  to  all  scientific 
growers.  But  why  should  they  not  be  known  also  in  cveiy  family 
that  has  a  boy  or  girl  studying  Botany  in  our  schools  ?  It  certainly 
would  be  worth  while  to  take  up  many  such  facts  in  our  classes  if  it 
were  only  to  create  a  stronger  bond  between  the  family  and  the  school. 

Some  interesting  investigations  have  recently  been  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  wonderful  production  of  pollen  in  Indian  corn.  We  know, 
of  course,  that  all  wind-fertilized  plants  are  very  prolific  in  pollen,  and 
that  this  condition  is  necessitated  by  the  great  waste  involved  in  the 
process  of  wind-fertilization.  But  it  has  recently  been  shown  to  be 
probable  that  in  the  case  of  corn  grown  as  we  grow  it,  with  plants  in 
i-egular  order  in  large  masses,  the  amount  of  pollen  produced  is  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  full  fertilization.  Now%  the  produc- 
tion of  pollen  is  an  exceedingly  exhaustive  process,  and  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  crop  of  grain  might  be  increased  if  this 
waste  of  plant  resource  could  be  stopped.  This  has  actually  been 
shown  to  be  true  in  some  cases  at  least.  In  a  series  of  experiments 
carried  on  at  Cornell  University  during  the  past  four  years,  the  tassels 
or  staminate  flower  clusters  were  removed  from  every  alternate  row  at 
the  earliest  stage  possible,  with  the  remarkable  result  that  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  total  crop  on  an  average  of  the  four  years  of  over  twenty 
per  cent.  The  increased  yield  of  the  whole  crop  was  entirely  due  to 
the  increase  on  the  detasselled  I'ows,  and  this  is  readily  explained  by 
31 
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the  fact  that  the  plants  here  being  lelieved  from  pollen  producing,  all 
their  energy  was  applied  in  the  direction  of  seed-development. 

Darwin  discovered  long  ago  that  atrophy  of  seeds  was  frequently 
accompanied  by  a  gain  in  size  and  quality  of  fruit.  It  is  now  an 
object  of  ambition  among  scientific  fruit-growers  to  obtain  by  selection 
and  cultivation  varieties  with  small  seeds  or  none.  Recent  triumphs 
in  this  direction  are  the  California  Navel  Seedless  orange,  and  the 
Lincoln  Coreless  pear.  Great  eftbrts  are  being  made  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  seeds  in  raspberries.  In  tomatoes  the  pulpy  placentae  and 
outside  walls  have  been  developed  and  the  seeding  quality  di^scouraged 
until  now  two  varieties  have  been  produced,  the  Ponderosa  and  the 
Crimson  Cushion,  in  which  the  quantity  of  seed  is  said  to  be  less  than 
one-third  of  that  produced  by  the  varieties  in  cultivation  but  a  few  years 
ago.  We  have  long  had  in  the  market  the  seedless  fruits  of  the  Grecian 
grape  currant  and  the  Sultana  raisin,  and  we  know  that  as  the  result 
of  being  continually  reproduced  from  cuttings  alone  the  banana  has 
lost  the  power  of  producing  seeds.  But  our  chief  hope  of  improve- 
ment in  this  as  in  other  directions  is  from  natural  variations  shown 
either  in  seadlings  or  branches.  Florists  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
"  sport "  branches  on  their  old  standard  sorts  of  roses  for  instance,  and 
as  a  result  we  find  distinct  varieties  being  introduced  nearly  every 
year.  Our  young  botanists  ought  to  be  instructed  in  such  a  way  on 
these  points  that  they  could  be  on  the  lookout  for  useful  variations 
and  know  them  when  they  see  them.  Much  good  would  result  in  the 
future  if  all  j^oung  people  could  be  so  educated,  and  much  good  has 
been  missed  in  the  past  because  we  and  our  fathers  were  not  so  educated. 
As  a  sim[)le  instance  I  may  refer  to  the  story  of  a  neighbor  of  mine 
who  says  that  when  he  was  a  boy  forty  years  ago  there  grew  on  his 
father's  farm  a  seedling  apple  of  good  quality  that  was  almost  coreless. 
Like  the  great  majority  of  people  he  did  not  know  the  value  of  such  a 
variation,  but  if  he  had  that  tree  now  it  might  be  worth  a  good  sum  to 
him. 

By  continuous  selection  of  favorable  variations,  by  propagation- 
from  these,  followed  again  and  again  and  again  by  selection  and  proga- 
gation  under  favorable  conditions  of  culture,  manki  nd  has  not  only 
improved  the  quality  of  all  our  plant  products  but  he  has  also  extended 
the  season  of  some  of  our  most  delicious  fruits  and  vegetables.  We 
have  moreover  obtained  varieties  that  maybe  successfully  cultivated  over 
much  wider  ranges  of  soil  and  temperature  than  the  original  types. 
No  more  interesting  or  useful  object  of  endeavor  could  be  set  up  before 
the  minds  of  young  botanists  than  some  useful  achievement  of  this 
nature.     For  instance,  what  a  boon  it  would  be  for  Manitoba  if  some 
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•one  would  develop  a  variety  of  Fife  wheat,  or  something  as  good  as  the 
Fife,  that  would  invariably  ripen  before  the  early  frosts  would  strike  it. 
Tlie  Ladoga  Russian  wheat  matures  early  enough  to  escape  the  frost, 
but  the  bread  made  from  it  is  of  a  yellowish  color  which  much  lessens 
tiie  value  of  this  grain  in  the  market.  It  would  be  a  benefit,  too,  to 
develop  a  tomato  or  a  melon  or  a  Lima  bean  that  would  mature  any- 
where in  lower  Ontario.  He  will  be  a  public  benefactor,  also,  who  can 
by  the  production  of  earlier  or  later  varieties  of  strawberries  extend 
the  season  in  which  we  may  enjoy  this  luscious  fruit. 

The  development  of  some  of  our  wild  plants  or  fruits  offers  a  wide 
iield  for  usefulness.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  mankind  has  exhausted 
the  list  of  plants  that  might  be  made  available  for  some  one  or  another 
of  our  varied  needs  or  pleasures.  The  work  is  going  on  in  various 
quarters  of  the  world  and  young  Canadians  ought  to  begin  to  take  a 
hand  in  it.  American  horticulturists  are  now  developing  a  viburnum, 
(V.opulus,)  which  is  quite  common  inthis  country,  too,  and  which  is  valu- 
able as  an  ornamental  bush  not  only  on  account  of  its  rich  deep  green 
foliage,  but  also  because  of  its  exceedingly  beautiful  r-ed  fruit  clusters. 
To  people  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  this  viburnum  will,  moreover,  be 
commended  by  the  facts  that  the  fruit  yields  a  table  jelly  of  surpassing 
excellence,  and  the  bark  contains  a  medicinal  principle  of  great  value. 
Americans  have  also  recently  introduced  for  garden  cultivation  a  dwarf 
Juneberiy  which,  they  declare,  produces  bountifully  a  simple  fruit 
which  suits  many  people.  There  is  yet  a  fine  opportunity  for  some 
aspiring  young  Canadian  botanist  to  develop  a  valuable  garden  fruit 
out  of  our  common  Ma}''  apple.  Most  of  us  know  what  a  rich  tropical 
flavor  the  fruit  of  this  plant  has.  But  the  fruit  is  small,  and  the  fruit- 
bearing  plants  comparatively  rare  and  unproductive.  If  some  one 
would  make  a  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  plant  thrives 
best,  by  judicious  selection  and  cultivation  he  would  probably  be  able 
in  time  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  plant,  the  size  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  proportionate  quantity  of  pulp  it  contain-;,  without 
sacrificing  its  present  fine  flavor,  and  here  would  be  an  achievement 
wofthy  of  fame. 

Many  of  the  matters  taken  up  in  this  paper  are  liable  to  criticism  as 
being  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  as  really  not  coming  within  the 
range  of  scientific  Botany.  Even  if  this  were  granted  no  point  would 
be  gained  in  this  connection,  for  the  interests  of  our  young  people 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  mere  definition  of  Botany.  These  things 
can  be  taught,  and  they  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
-elementary  study  of  plants,  and  whether  we  can  then  call  that  study 
Botony  or  not  is  really  a  matter  of  no  importance. 
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MORE  WORDS  THAT  WILL  NOT  PARSE. 
David  Thomson,  B.A.,  Orillia. 

Before  drawinof  attention  to  some  irreoularities  of  construction  in 
Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  Bks.  V.  VI.,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  statistics  of 
the  regular  uses  of  the  Genitive,  Dative  and  Ablative  cases  in  these 
two  books. 

In  Book  V.  the  Genitive  is  used  425  times,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Ordinary  Genitive,  i.e.,  with  nouns 302  times. 

(2)  Partitive 74 

(3)  Quality  or  Characteristic 21       " 

(4)  With  Adjectives   5       " 

(5)  With  Prepositions  (Chiefly  "  Causa  ") 23       " 

In  Book  VI.  this  case  occurs  374  times,  as  follows  : — 

(1 )  Ordinary 315  '.' 

(2)  Partitive 27 

(3)  Quality  or  Characteristic   , 10  " 

(4)  With  Adjectives 8 

(5)  With  Prepositions 13  " 

(6)  Genitive  of  Price 1  " 

In  Book  V.  the  Dative  is  found  132  times,  as  follows: — 

(1)  Ordinary  ("To"  or  "For") 61 

(2)  With  Verbs,  e. J/.,  "  Parco,"  and  Compounds  of  "Sum  "  52  " 

(3)  With  Adjectives,  e.g,,  "Similis,"    "  Proximus  " 4  " 

(4)  Double  Dative,  e.g.,  "  Prajsidio  Navibus  "    7  " 

(5)  Dative  Purpose 6  " 

(6)  Agent,  with  Gerund  or  Gerundive    2  " 

In  Book  VI.  this  case  occurs  105  times,  as  follows : — 

(1)  Ordinary  ("To"  or  "For  ") 54  " 

(2)  With  Verbs    32  " 

(3)  With  Adjectives  II 

(4)  Double  Dative   3  " 

(5)  Purpose 3 

(6)  Agent,  with  Gerund  or  Gerundive    2  " 

In  Book  V.  the  Ablative  is  met  with  871  times,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Ablative  Absolute 162 

(2)  Ablative  of  Separation    146  " 

(3)  Ablative  of  the  Agent 43 

(4)  Means,  Instrument  and  Cause 138  " 

(5)  Manner  and  Accompaniment 112  " 

(6)  Place  Where 112  " 
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(7)  Time  and  Attendant  Circumstances 53  times. 

(8)  With  Prepositions  (Chiefly  "  De  "  and  "  Pro  ") 61 

(9)  With  Verb  and  Adjectives 8 

(10)  Description 8 

(11)  Measurement  or  Difference    11 

(12)  Specification 16 

(13)  Ablative  after  a  Comparative  without  "  Quam  "    1 

In  Book  VI.  we  find  this  case  625  times,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Ablative  Absolute 118 

(2)  Ablative  of  Separation 102 

(3)  Ablative  of  the  Agent 18 

(4)  Means,  Instrument  and  Cause 95 

(5)  Manner  and  Accompaniment   70 

(6)  Place  Where 113 

(7)  Time  and  Attendant  Circumstances 23 

(8)  With  Prepositions  ("  De  "'  and  "  Pro  ")   41 

(9)  With  Verbs  and  Adjectives    16 


(10)  Price  or  Exchange , 

(11)  Description    ' 

(12)  Measurement  or  Difference 

(13)  Specification 

(14)  Ablative  after  a  Comparative  without  "Quam  " 


1 

U 
3 

11 
3 


In  most  of  the  following  examples  the  irregularity  consists  of  the 
use  of  the  Ablative  luithoiU  a  Preposition,  where  the  rule  calls  for  the 
Ablative  tuith  a  Preposition. 

We  find  the  Ablative  "  Numero"  without  a  Preposition,  used  three 
times  in  each  of  the  two  books  in  such  expressions  as,  e.g.,  "  Eodem 
«quitatus  totius  Galliae  convenit  nitmero  millium  quattuor,"  Book  V., 
chap.  5  :  or  "  Quas  postea  Labienus  faciendas  curaverat  nvimero  sexa- 
ginta."  In  these  examples  it  seems  best  to  regard  "  Numero "  as  a 
Definitive  or  Specifying  Ablative,  while  in  such  an  example  as  "  In 
desertorum  jnoditorum  numero  dicuntur,"  Book  VI.,  ehap.  23,  we  have 
a  variety  of  the  general  Ablative  of  Place  Where. 

The  use  of  the  "  i\.blative  "  of  Locus  without  a  Preposition  is  common 
enough,  though  no  altogether  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  irregu- 
larity, has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  given. 

But  why  do  we  sometimes  find  the  Preposition  used  in  expressions  of 
exactly  the  sanie  kind  as  those  in  which  it  is  omitted  ?  For  example, 
why  have  we  "  Nocturnaque  in  locis  desertis  concilia  habebant,"  Book 
v.,  chap.  53,  or  "  Hi  certo  anni  tempore  in  tinibus  Carnatum  quae  regio 
totius  Galliae  media  habetur,  considunt  in  loco  consecrato"  (Book  VI,, 
13),  while  in  another  place  we  find  "  locisque  impeditis  ac  silvestribus 
sese  occultabat,"  Book  V.,  chap.  19,  or  "  Opportune  atque  occulto  loco — 
adventum  exspectabant,"  Book  V.,  chap.  32  ? 
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In  the  first  of  these  two  latter  expressions,  it  is  possible  to  take- 
"  locisque  impeditis"  as  an  Albative  of  Means  or  Manner  with  "  Sese 
oceultabat,"  but  this  cannot  be  done  in  the  last  example. 

It  may  be  also  pointed  out  that  although  we  find  the  Preposition 

used  in  the   example   taken   from    the    Sixth  Book,    viz.,    "  Hi   

considunt  in  loco  consecrato,"  yet  four  chapters  farther  on  we  find 
the  plural  of  this  Ablative  used  without  the  Preposition  "  Exstructos 
tumulos  locis  consecratis  conspicari  licet." 

The  word  "Loco"  as  an  Ablative  of  Place,  without  a  Preposition, 
occurs  eleven  times  in  Book  V.,  and  six  times  in  Book  VI.  With  the 
Preposition  it  is  found  only  once  in  Book  V.  and  four  times  in  Book  VI. 
Shall  we  say  that  in  common  expressions  like  "iniquo  loco"  the 
Preposition  may  be  omitted,  but  in  others  it  must  be  used  ?  This  will 
not  explain  "in  loco  consecrato"  and  "locis  consecratis"  mentioned 
above. 

Again,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  Ablative  in  such  an  expression  as 
"  lUi,  equitatu  atque  essedis  ad  fiumen  progressi — coeperunt,"  Book  V., 
chap.  9  ?  If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  Ablative  of 
Accompaniment  or  Manner  is  there  not  something  exceptional  in  the 
omission  of  the  "  Cum  "  ?  In  Book  V.,  chap.  44,  we  find  "  Ne  Vorenus 
quidem  sese  'vallo  continet,"  and  in  chap.  50  of  the  same  book, 
"  tJtrique  sese  suo  loco  continent,"  and  in  Book  VI.,  chap.  24,  "  quae 
gens  ad  hoc  tempus  his  sedihus  sese  continet." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  "  vallo  "  and  "  hAs  scdibus  "  are  to  be 
regarded  as  Ablatives  of  Means,  but  obviously  this  explanation  will  not 
do  in  the  case  of  suo  loco  in  the  second  example,  and  the  construction 
is  evidently  the  same  in  all  three  cases. 

In  Book  v.,  chap.  16,  "  et  pedibus  dispari  pi-oelio  contenderent," 
"  pedibus"  is  evidently  to  be  taken  as  an  Ablative  of  place  ;  but  where 
is  the  Preposition  ?  To  say  that  "  pedibus  "  and  certain  other  nouns 
in  the  Ablative  have  come  to  have  the  force  of  adverbs  is  an  ea.sy  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  but  it  is  hardly  a  satisfactorj^  explanation. 

In  the  expression  "  Eo  tum  statu  res  erat,"  Book  VI.,  chap.  12,  we 
may,  perhaps,  avoid  the  difficulty  by  regarding  "  eo  statu  "  as  an  Abla- 
tive of  Description,  although  we  translate  it  as  an  Ablative  of  Place. 

How   are  we  to   explain  "  decreto "    in  the   expression  "  si  qui  aut 
privatus  aut  populus  eorum  decreto  non  stetit,"   Book  VI.,  13  ?     Is  ii 
^possible  to  regard  it  as  a  dative  with  "  stetit,"  like  the  dative  in    such 
an  expression  as  "  Ejus  dicto  non  audientes  fuerunt  ? " 

In  the  expression  "  Ipse  cum  tribus  legionibus  circum  Samarobrivam 
trinis  hibernis  hiemare  constituit,"  Book  V..   53,  mav   we  not  regard 
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"hibervis"  as  an  Ablative  of  Manner  and  thus  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
tlie  omission  of  the  Pre])osition  ? 

In  Book  VI.  we  find  "bello''  used  twice  with  the  Preposition  "in" 
and  twice  without  it: — Chap.  1,  "Si  quid  esset  in  bello  detrimenti 
acceptuni  "  ;  chap.  15,  "  omnes  in  bello  versantur."  Where  the  Pre- 
position is  used  we  have,  it  seems,  the  ordinary  Ablative  of  Place,  and 
where  it  is  omitted,  as  in  chap.  5,  "  Haec  quam  ipsum  bello  lacesseret ; 
and  chap.  17,  "  Hinc  ea  quae  bello  ceperint  devovent,"  "  bello  "  may 
be  regarded  as  a  simple  Ablative  of  Means  or  Manner. 

The  irreo-ular  Ablatives  in  Book  V.  number  thirty,  and  in  Book  VI. 
twenty-one.  These  additions  will  bring  the  total  number  of  Ablatives 
in  Book  V.  up  to  901,  and  in  Book  VI.  to  646.  A  few  irregularities  of 
a  .somewhat  different  nature  may  bring  this  paper  to  a  close,  eg., 
Book  v.,  chap.  4,  "  Nihilo  tamen  secius  principibus  Treverorum  ad  se 
convocatis  hos  singillatim  Cingetorigi  conciiiavit,"  where  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  "  principes  Treverorum  ad  se  convocatos  Cinge- 
torigi conciiiavit." 

Again,  in  Book  V.,  chap.  44,  we  find  "  quo  percusso  et  exanimato 
hunc  scutis  protegunt,"  where  again  "  quem  percussum  etexanimatum 
scutis  iirotegunt,"  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  expression. 

Lastly,  in  Book  VI.,  chap.  9,  we  have  "  Si  amplius  obsidum  vellet 
dare  pollicentur,"  where  we  have  a  double  irregularit}' — the  omission 
of  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  and  the  use  of  the  present  tense  instead 
of  the  future  after  a  verb  of  promising. 

I  have  done  little  more  in  this  paper  than  point  out  some  of  the 
"  words  that  wnll  not  parse,"  and  I  feel  that  I  can  ofier  no  explanation 
more  satisfactory  than  that  suggested  by  the  writer  of  a  paper  on  the 
same  topic  last  year,  namely,  that  these  apparent  exceptions  are 
examples  of  idioms,  more  common  in  the  .spoken  than  in  the  literary 
language  of  the  Romans. 
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C^SARS  USE  OF  THE  IMPERFECT  TENSE. 
W.  J.  Fenton,  B.A. 

I  shall  confine  the  discussion  of  this  subject  to  directing  attention  to 
a  few  of  the  less  obvious  uses  of  the  imperfect  tense,  as  we  find  those 
illustrated  in  Ca3sar,  restricting  myself  for  the  most  part  to  Books  V. 
and  VI.,  as  these  are  the  books  with  which  the  most  of  us  are  presently 
at  any  rate  best  acquainted,  and  that  is  an  important  point  when  we 
have  not  the  texts  before  us. 

"  The  imperfect  is  the  tense  we  find  used  when  we  transfer  ourselves 
in  idea  to  tlie  past  and  describe  what  was  then  present.  It  is,  therefore, 
employed  of  states  and  conditions  existing  at  a  particular  time,  or 
actions  taking  place  at  a  given  time  (still  going  on  and  not  yet 
complete  when  something  else  was  happening)  or  what  was  customary 
or  often  repeated."  Such  is  Madvig's  description  of  the  use  of  the 
imperfect. 

Eut  I  I'ear  that  the  only  idea  that  most  of  our  pupils  get  of  it  is, 
that  it  is  the  tense  of  complete  or  customary  action  as  distinct  from  the 
perfect  the  tense  of  complete  action,  but  the  difference  between  them  very 
many  would  be  unable  to  give,  or  the  difference  between  the  imperfect 
^nd  perfect  generally  in  such  examples  as — "  Coercendum.  .  .  .Dumnor- 
igem  statuebat  " — where  the  imperfect  does  not  refer  to  a  customary 
or  repeated  action,  but  to  a  state  of  mind  existing,  and  so  equivalent  to, 
"  was  of  the  opinion  that "  whereas  the  perfect  "  statuit "  would  indicate  a 
definite  conclusion  arrived  at,  and  so  mean  "  I'esolved "  or  "deter- 
mined." 

A  simihir  difierenee  exists  between  "  Cum  primum  posset,"  and  "  Cum 
primum  potnit." 

Here  the  imperfect  refers  to  the  peroid  of  time,  and  so  is  less  definite 
than  the  perfect    whicii  refers  to  a  point  of  time. 

So  also  in — Cum  primum  pabuli  copia  esse  inciperet — the  imperfect 
is  used  with  the  same  force,  referring  to  the  season  or  period  of  time, 
and  examples  of  this  sort  are  numerous. 

Compare  these  examples  with  "  multa  ad  id  bellum  incitabant .  .  .  .ac 
latius  distribuendum  putavit"  the  imperfect  again  connoting  the  idea 
of  deliberation  and  the  perfect  that  of  definite  resolve. 

An  action  on  the  point  of  happening  in  the  future  may  be  expressed 
by  the  imperfect  as  : 
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"  Cum  ahesset  verebatur  motum,"  etc.  This  is  really  a  hypothetical 
future  cause. 

We  see  the  conative  force  of  the  impeifect  in  such  an  example  as  the 
following  : 

"  Nostrosque  intra  munitiones  ingredi  prohibebant"  and  in  "  milites 
summa  ni  transcedere  in  hostium  naves  cowtendebant.  .  .  .([\0d,iQs) 
fuga  salutem  petere  contender  ant."  The  imperfect  represents  their  con- 
tinued efforts  and  the  perfect  much  more  vividly  describes  the  flight  of 
the  enemy  by  representing  it  as  a  definite  act. 

So  Csesar  in  speaking  of  what  he  heard  in  Britain  about  the  winter 
solstice  said  : — "  Nos  nihil  de  eo  percontationibus  veperiehamus"  which 
implies  repeated  effort  during  his  stay. 

Peculiarities  such  as  the  following  are  particularly  noticeable. 

"  Ripa  autem  erat  acutis  sendibus  prsefixis  munita  aqua  difixae  sudes 
finmine  tegehantur." 

In  this  case  the  imperfect  represents  the  condition  which  is  the  result 
of  the  performance  of  similar  acts  while  the  pluperfect  preceding  refers 
to  the  definite  act.  Again  "  Illi  repentina  re  perturbati  etsi  ab  hoste 
dicebantur,"  the  imperfect  is  used  here  though  he  is  apparently  speaking 
of  a  definite  act  of  warning  on  the  part  of  Ambiorix.  The  idea  of  the 
imperfect  seems  to  be  that  it  describes  a  condition  existing  as  long  as 
the  matter  was  being  discussed.  "^ 

"  Quantasvis  copias  etiam  Germanorum  posse  sustineri .  .  .  .docebant." 

Here,  the  imperfect  probably  because  the  opinion  was  given  expres- 
sion from  different  sources  rather  than  from  time  to  time. 

"  Tum  fuini  incendiorum  incendehantur."  The  imperfect  much  more 
vividly  represents  the  appearance  of  the  approaching  fires  than  the 
perfect.     Indeed  the  perfect  would  scarcely  be  allowable. 

The  construction  of  jam  with  the  imperfect  the  equivalent  of  the  Eng- 
lish pluperfect  is  too  common  to  need  noticing,  it  seems  to  describe  an 
action  continuing  from  some  previous  time  up  to  and  in  to  the  past  time 
spoken  of. 

When  we  compare  "  Habebat  persuasum  sibi  "  with  "  persuaserunt," 
we  see  the  imperfect  calling  special  attention  to  the  continuance  of  the 
result  of  an  action  already  past  pointing  out  an  accomplished  condition 
rather  than  marking  a  specific  act  as  the  perfect  would  do.  We  find 
similar  uses  of  habeo  in  "habent  instituta,"  and  "hnbent  sanctum." 

In  the  example  "  ut  quaeque  pars  eastrorum.  .  .  .premi  videbatur  eo 
occurrere,"  the  imperfect  is  unusual. 

"  Ut"  here  is  equal  to  whenever,  and  in  such  clauses  the  rule  is  that 
-when  the  thing  is  spoken  of  as  repeatedly  or  customarily  done,  and 
32 
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tlie  subordinate  clause  expressing  "  time,"  "  condition  "  or  "  place,"  if 
the  action  of  the  subordinate  clause  is  antecedent  to  that  of  the 
principal  verb,  the  perfect  is  used  with  the  primary  sequence  and  the- 
pluperfect  with  the  secondary  compare  "  Oppidum  antem  Britanni 
vocant  cum  silvas.  .  .  .munierunt,"  and  "cum  cohors  excesserat  re." 

We  also  find  the  subjunctive  used  here  in  Liv}'  and  later  writers,  but 
Csesar  and  Cicero  usually  use  the  ind.  The  use  of  the  imperfect  here 
then  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  rule,  but  it  seems  to  emphasize  the 
idea  of  the  successive  of  places  so  affected. 

In  chap.  XII.,  Book  VI.,  we  have  "  intelligebatur  "  used  impersonally 
in  the  sense  of  it  was  perceived,  which  meaning  this  verb  has  commonly 
onl}'  in  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  it's  meaning  in  the  perfect 
and  imperfect  being  "  I  know,"  rather  than  "  I  perceive,"  the  passage  is 
"(juos  quod  apud  ceesarem  gratia  intelliegebatur." 

Another  doubtful  form  is  "  ejusmodi  sunt  tempestates  consecutae  ut 
opus  necessario  intermitterentur." 

There  is  little  difference  between  the  perfect  and  imperfect  in  con- 
secutive clauses.  Here  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  imperfect 
expresses  the  idea  of  con.stant  interruptions  rather  than  a  complete 
cessation  of  work.  And  again  we  find  in  one  instance  at  least  the 
imperfect  used  in  indicating  a  point  of  time  and  an  action  which  has 
taken  place,  "  nee  prius  sunt  visi  objectis  ab  ea  parte  silvis  quam  castras 
appropmquarent."  But  "  non  aut  (prius)  quam  "  always  takes  perfect 
ind. 
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THE  BROADER  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CESAR'S  STYLE. 

E.  W.  Hagarty,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

•  At  this  late  day  what  can  anyone  hope  to  advance  as  original  or  new 
regarding  the  style  of  Caesar  so  far  as  its  broader  characteristics  are 
concerned  ?  Probably  no  other  writer  of  ancient  or  modern  times  is 
so  widel}'  read  or  has  been  so  widely  read  for  so  many  centuries.  The 
most  that  a  writer  of  such  a  p?.per  as  this  can  hope  to  do  is  to  collate  the 
o}»inions  of  abler  critics,  to  compare  and  sift,  to  illustrate,  it  may  be,  by 
quotation  or  analysis  of  typical  passages,  or  perhaps  succeed  in  adding 
a  tinge  of  oiiginality  by  some  slight  departure  from  the  beaten  track 
ol'  observation.  Ambitious,  indeed,  were  I,  and  time  would  not  permit 
.should  I  attempt  to  do  all  of  this  exhaustively.  Like  Ulysses,  I  fear 
I  should  have  to  plead  irpcv  yap  Kev  koX  vv^  ^61t'  afx^poTo<i  but,  unlike 
him,  I  fear  I  should  not  have  an  Alcinous  to  promise  me  a  safe  return 
home  on  the  morrow. 

What,  then,  shall  I  attempt  ?  BrieHy,  to  condense,  as  far  as  possible, 
what  appear  to  be  the  prevailing  ideas  regarding  Caesar's  style,  to  test 
these  in  the  light  of  my  own  impressions,  and  allow  my  hearers  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 

The  fiist  thing  that  strikes  one  in  perusing  the  ordinary  criticisms 
of  Caesar's  style,  is  the  decided  tendency  to  wander  away  from  the 
wi'itings  to  the  man.  The  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  "  Why  is 
this  ?"  "What  underlying  principle,  consciously  or  unconsciously  acted 
upon,  leads  to  this  apparent  incoherency  on  the  part  of  learned  critics?" 
Tiie  answer  must  be  that  probably  in  no  other  writer  is  the  saying 
verified  more  fully,  "  The  style  is  the  man."  To  put  it  another  way,  in 
the  case  of  no  other  writer  is  so  much  known  about  the  man  as  hav- 
ing such  a  direct  bearing  upon  his  writings  ;  or,  perhaps  still  better, 
no  other  equally  great  man  has  written  with  equally  marked  elegance 
regarding  those  very  actions  by  which  he  established  to  the  world 
his  own  greatness.  Is  it  not  natural  then  that  the  man  and  all 
we  know  of  him  should  be  inseparably'  intertwined  with  our  studies  of 
his  style  ?  Quintilian,  in  estimating  his  oratory  (for  Q.  does  not  even 
mention  Csesar  in  his  summary  of  history  writers)  says  that  he  "  spoke 
as  he  fought" — "  eodem  animo  dixisse  quo  bellavit  " — and  draws  the 
logical  conclusion  that  had  he  had  as  much  time  to  devote  to  the  forum 
as  to  the  battlefield,  he  would  have  been  a  rival  of  Cicero  in  the 
forensic  art. 
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This  then  strikes  the  key-note  of  our  enquiries  regarding  Caesar's 
style.  Let  us  follow  it  out.  What  do  we  know  from  history,  what  from 
himself,  regarding  the  man  ?  Consensus  of  opinion  represents  him  as 
)-efined,  well-balanced,  highly^intellectual,  fair  to  his  personal  foes,  the 
idol  of  his  subordinates  and  soldiers,  exceedingly  ambitious,  but  gifted 
with  the  power  of  concealing  his  ambition  beneath  an  elegant  mantle 
of  patriotic  purpose.  We  know  him  to  have  been  swift  as  an  eagle  to 
act  when  occasion  demanded,  but  withal  never  in)pulsive,  always  calm, 
■cautious,  far-seeing,  self-contained.  He  boasted  of  his  own  clemency 
towards  the  Gauls,  a  boast  which  Simcox  thinks  not  an  empty  one,  for 
as  he  says,  "  most  of  his  harshness  was  justified  on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  and  regulated  according  to  convenience."  It  has  been  said 
of  him  that  he  was  the  one  character  of  his  acre  that  we  can  both  like 
and  esteem.  Even  Cato,  his  bitter  enemy,  said  that  he  was  "  the  only 
man  who  came  sobei-  to  the  overthrow  of  the  state."  That  the  state  in 
its  then  condition  deserved  to  be  overthrown,  most  of  us  now  admit, 
although  Cato  may  be  excused  for  not  seeing  it  at  the  time. 

Further  it  is  known  that  he  was  both  by  early  training  and  by 
natural  taste  a  "  literary  connoisseur,"  well  versed  in  the  literature 
of  Greece  and  his  native  country.  On  the  whole  then  he  appears  in 
his  own  person  to  have  been  the  ideal  of  a  gentleman,  a  soldier  and  a 
scholar ;  moreover,  a  trained  politician  and  man  of  the  world,  whose 
every  instinct  was  opposed  to  hollow  shams  of  government,  and  whose 
sympathies  were  with  the  masses.     He  was  then  a  many-sided  man. 

So  mucli  for  the  sum  total  of  our  impressions  regarding  the 
man.  How  far  does  this  picture  agree  with  what  ought  to  be  a 
true  reflection  in  his  writings  ? 

He  was  refined,  yet  manly.  A.re  his  writings  elegant  with  that  true 
refinement  known  as  simplicity — absence  of  all  straining  after  effect, 
yet  smooth,  restful,  and  pleasing  ?  Elegant  simplicity  is  ceitainly 
<;onceded  as  a  characteristic  of  his  style.  His  purpose  at  the  outset 
was  not  to  produce  a  work  of  art,  but  to  frame  a  sort  of  diarj', 
a  series  of  campaign  notes,  which  possibly  might  be  used  afterwards 
as  materials  for  an  avowed  history.  Yet  he  so  stamped  his  own  grace 
of  mind  upon  their  easy  finish  that  none  afterwai'ds  dared  to  improve 
upon  them.  Simcox  says  the  commentaries  were  "  written  j^ear  by  j^ear 
with  ease  and  rapidity,"  yet  "  few  parts  of  ancient  history  are  so  well 
told."     Cicero,  "  De  Oratore,"  says  : — 

"  Co'mmenf( trios  scripsit  valde  quidem  i^rohandos  ;  niidl  sunt,  recti, 
et  venusti  onini  ornata  orationis  tanquaon  vests  detracta." 

This,  of  course,  applies  to   what  may  be  called   the  "  business-like  " 
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portion  of  his  writings,  the  bare  military  narrative.  One  striking 
exception  is  the  "  splendid  episode,"  of  the  two  centurions,  Pulio  and 
Vorenus,  Book  V.,  chap.  44.  The  style  of  this  is  said  to  bo  "  more 
archaic  "  than  the  rest,  "  indicating  CiBsar's  taste  for  the  finer  points  of 
the  early  literature."  Simcox,  in  commenting  on  the  "  Bellum  Civile," 
a  production  of  slightly  more  advanced  years,  calls  attention  to  the 
absence  of  archaicisms  in  the  more  elegant  passages.  An  examination 
of  the  archaicisms  in  the  passage  referred  to,  is  omitted  here,  but 
might  prove  an  interesting  study  at  one's  leisure. 

He  was  fair,  mild,  yet  firm  in  discipline,  kindly  to  the  faults  of  subor- 
dinates, moderate  in  dealing  with  the  offences  of  those  who  opposed 
him.  Do  these  characteristics  find  a  counterpart  in  his  writings  ?  With 
what  elegant  delicacy  he  writes  in  the  year  fifty-three  (when  jealousy 
mu.st  have  been  already  springing  up  between  himself  and  Pompey),  of 
Pompey's  readiness  to  "  concede  to  the  public  weal  and  to  friendship," 
the  assistance  of  soldiers  required  for  the  purpose  of  over-awing  the 
Gauls.  Notice  the  terseness,  the  smooth  concealment  of  animosity,  if 
animosity  there  was,  the  refined  sparingness  of  words  in  dealing  with 
a  delicate  subject,  yet  the  gentle  reminder  that  the  favor  was  granted, 
not  so  much  to  friendship  as  to  the  interest  of  the  state.  He  puts 
reipublicae  before  amicitiae,  obsei've.  I  think  the  lion's  claw  may  be 
seen  peeping  out  from  the  velvet  .sheath  of  the  elegancy  of  style. 

Ao-ain,  in  his  simple  vet  animated  storv  of  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  how 
he  makes  us  feel  the  arrogant  stupidity  of  Sabinus,  but  nowhere  uses 
language  in  producing  that  effect  at  all  approaching  the  violence  of 
the  lanofuao-e  we  feel  inclined  ourselves  to  use  in  describing  the  effect. 
He  tells  the  simple  facts,  scarcely  colored  by  his  own  opinions;  but  the 
facts  thus  told  are  more  damaging  to  the  ignorant  cowai-d  Sabinus,  and 
more  creditable  to  the  hero  Cotta,  than  if  he  had  dressed  them  up  in 
rhetoric  expressive  of  strong  condemnation  on  the  one  hand  or 
extravagant  admiration  on  the  other.  He  seems  loth  to  expose 
Sabinus,  but  as  justice  to  himself  and  to  his  massacred  soldiers 
demands  it,  he  does  it  as  a  matter  of  duty,  with  no  undue  or  undig- 
nified severity,  apparently  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Then,  again,  with  what  evident  zest  he  turns  to  portray  the  heroism 
and  sagacity  of  Cicero  and  the  magnificent  defence  oflf'ered  by  his 
legionaries  under  a  leader  such  as  they  deserved. 

Book  V.  alone  therefore  aflbrds  ample  proof  in  the  way  of  style,  that 
Cicero  was  magnaminons  and  fair — mild  in  censure  and  entlmsiastic 
though  not  extravagant  in  praise.  Under  circumstances  that  might 
justify  rhetoric,  he  controls  his  pen  as  he  did  his  impulses  in  the  heat 
of  battle.     (See  also  Dumnorix.) 
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Lastly,  Caesar  was  a  many-sided  man.  Certainly,  if  there  is  one 
characteristic  of  his  style  that  strikes  us  more  than  another,  it  is  its 
versatility.  He  is  versatile  in  his  themes ;  he  is  versatile  in  his  manner 
of  treating  them.  What  an  endless  variety  of  topics  we  find  in  the 
commentaries  :  Geography,  racial  characteristics,  battles  and  military 
movements,  judicial  enquiries,  interviews  and  speeches,  engineering 
operations,  navigation  and  ship-building,  and  even  natural  history. 
There  is  one  noticeable  exception  however.  Rarely,  and  then  only 
briefly,  does  he  undertake  direct  character  description.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  men  he  deals  with  is  largely  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  even  in 
the  case  of  Ariovistus,  where  he  does  give  a  deliberate  character  por- 
trait, he  works  it  in  dramaticallj^,  as  not  vouched  for  b}'  himself,  but 
given  as  the  opinion   of  Divitiacus  the  Aeduan. 

Varied  as  are  his  themes,  varied  also  are  his  modes  of  composi- 
tion. We  find  the  simplest  style  of  description  in  his  explanations 
of  Geography.  In  his  battle  pictures  {e.g.,  battle  with  the  Nervii, 
Book  11.),  as  a  rule  we  have  the  involved  periodic  sentence,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  crowd  into  one  statement  a  number  of  subordinate 
details  centring  around  the  main  impression.  This  massing  of  minor 
details  under  a  leading  thought,  is  rather  perplexing  to  the  novice 
at  translation,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  remembering  that  Caesar 
wrote  for  the  Roman  mind,  we  cannot  but  concede  that  the  period 
is  most  in  accord  with  the  hurly-burly  of  battle,  where  marchings 
and  counter-marchings,  the  clash  and  exchange  of  weapons,  the  sudden 
alarm,  the  hurried  rush,  are  all  one  great  jumble,  remembered  after- 
wards only  indistinctly  as  parts  of  the  great  picture  of  victory  or 
defeat.  Let  us  not  carp  then  at  the  period.  It  is  in  the  natuie  of 
things.  Yet,  again,  take  the  simple  narrative  of  chapter  38,  Book 
V.  (read).  What  could  be  easier  ?  I  do  not  mean  easier  to  trans- 
late, but  easier  in  that  off-hand  throwing  together  of  short  sentences 
indulged  in  where  a  simple  but  animated  story  has  to  be  told. 

A  military'  bridge  across  the  Rhine  is  a  complicated  piece  of  mechan- 
ism. How  admirably  Caesar  succeeds  in  reproducing  the  spirit  of  his 
work,  let  the  agonized  matriculant  of  1894  testify.  Caesar's  style 
then  may  be  said  to  be  varied  both  in  matter  and  in  form,  and  in  this 
respect  it  corresponds  with  the  many-sided  character  of  the  man. 

Much  more  might  be  said  did  time  permit.  The  dramatic  features 
of  the  narrative  might  be  dwelt  upon.  How  Caesar  interweaves  into 
his  diary  of  dry  facts,  the  actions  and  personality  of  those  around 
him  and  those  opposed  to  him.  What  living  pictures  he  leaves  us  of 
Dumnorix,  of  Ariovistus,   of    Sabinus  and    Cotta,   of  Cicero,   and    of 
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Ambionix,  all  apparently  without  effort  at  word-painting.  Of 
•course  the  one  great  dramatic  personage  of  it  all,  is  Caesar.  The  book 
is  a  standing  monument  of  his  own  personality.  He  is  the  leading 
actor,  but  how  gracefully  he  performs  his  part  of  both  manager  and 
star  in  the  drama,  only  those  who  read  between  the  lines  can  realize. 

What  then  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  observations  as  to 
'Caesar's  style  ? 

It  is  plain  and  unadorned,  as  Caesar  was  a  plain  man  of  action. 

It  is  elegant  in  its  simplicity,  as  Caesar  was  refined  in  his  tastes. 

It  is  moderate  in  dealing  with  themes  calculated  to  betray  strong 
personal  feeling  of  resentment  or  partisanship,  even  as  Caesar  was  a 
magn- nimous  and  outwardly  fair-minded  man. 

It  is  varied  in  accord  with  the  man's  versatile  temperament  and 
«;bilities. 

In  fact  it  exhibits  all  that  is  expressed  in  the  word  "  sober  "  (Cato'.s 
Avord),  as  might  be  expected  from  the  man  who  was  self-contained, 
strong-willed,  steady  in  aim  and  gifted  with  the  ability  to  bring 
into  play  as  occasion  required  all  the  powers  placed  by  nature  at  the 
disposal  of  an  unusually  powerful  mind. 

Note. — The  Secretary  of  the  Classical  Association  wishes  to  state,  and  to  express  his 
regret,  that  the  paper  read  by  Professor  Dale,  on  "The  Historical  and  Literary  Signifi- 
cance of  Caesar's  Commentaries,"  and  that  by  Mr.  H.  R.  H.  Kenner,  on  "  Caesar  as  a 
General,"  cannot  be  printed  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  for  which  he  is  himself 
responsible,  and  by  which  the  manuscripts  of  both  papers  were  destroyed  iu  transmission 
from  the  printer. 
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SIR  WILLI  AIM   ROWAN   HAMILTON,    THE   INVENTOR   OF 

QUATERNIONS. 

Alfred  Bakkr,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

As  students  of  Mathematics  we  are  too  inucli  inclined  to  neglect  two 
lines  of  reading  by  which  much  additional  interest  and  vitality  may 
be  imparted  to  the  study  of  the  science.  I  I'efer  to  the  history  of 
Mathematics,  and  to  the  biographies  of  distinguished  mathematicians. 
This  neglect  is  shared  by  most  English-speaking  students.  Allman,  in 
his  work  on  Greek  Geometry  (published  in  1889)  says,  "  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  see  that  the  number  of  students  of  the  history  of  Mathematics 
is  ever  increasing  ;  and  that  the  centres  in  which  the  subject  is  culti- 
vated are  becoming  more  numerous  ;  it  is  particular!}'  gratifying  to 
observe  that  the  subject  has  at  last  attracted  attention  in  England." 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  though  I  may  understand  the  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid  perfectly,  I  do  not  realize  or  appreciate  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  subject  until  I  have  made  myself  acquainted  to  some 
extent  with  the  condition  of  Mathematics  amongst  the  Greeks  before 
and  after  the  time  of  Euclid. 

Algebra  acquires  an  additional  vividness  if  I  know  that  it  passed 
through  what  have  been  called  the  rhetorical  and  syncopated  stages 
before  it  reached  the  present  symbolic  stage,  and  if  I  know  in  addition 
somethinir  of  the  historv  of  these  chanojes,  and  to  what  extent  certain 
nations  participated  in  them. 

Even  Arithmetic,  much  despised  Arithmetic,  has  for  me  a  certain 
stateliness  and  dignity  when  I  remember  that  it  was  cradled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  that,  sitting  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  it  directed  the 
raising  of  the  pyramids  and  the  fashioning  of  the  vast  temples  at 
Karnac ;  and  recall  its  not  too  promising  boyhood  in  Greece.  I  say 
these  recollections  give  it  a  certain  stateliness  and  dignity,  which  even 
its  relegation  to  Matriculation  Examination,  Part  I.  cannot  entirely 
remove. 

In  more  advanced  branches  of  Mathematics,  History  and  Biography 
receive  additional  interest  and  value.  Indeed  in  some  text-books  of 
high  authority  the  subject  treated  of  has  been  dealt  with  in  the 
historical   order  of  its   development.     I   have  in   mind,  however,  this 
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afternoon  more  especially  the  craving  we  all  feel  to  know  something 
of  the  jiersonal  character  and  surroundings  of  the  great  men  who  have 
created  the  subjects  to  which  we  happen  to  be  devoted  ;  and  propose 
to  speak  of  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  the  distinguished  inventor 
of  Quaternions,  who  has  been  by  more  than  one  authority  referred  to 
as  the  greatest  mathematician  since  Laplace.  The  information  we 
have  of  his  life  is  very  abundant  indeed,  and  that  I  may  be  more 
detailed  I  shall  confine  myself  to  his  boyhood. 

Ball,  in  his  "  History  of  Mathematics,"  says  that  Hamilton  was  born 
of  Scotch  parents  in  Dublin  on  August  4th,  1805.  The  claim  that 
Hamilton  was  of  Scotch  parentage  is  absolutely  incorrect.  His  father, 
grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  were  Irish.  It  is  (luite  certain  also 
from  his  frequent  references  to  the  subject  that  Hamilton  i-egarded 
himself  as  Irish,  and  not  as  a  Scotchman  born  in  Ireland. 

When  a  child  of  nearly  three  years  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
an  uncle,  a  clergyman  and  a  graduate  of  Dublin  University.  You  all 
remember  that  Newton  as.  a  boy  was,  if  not  dull,  at  least  lazy  and 
unpromising.  Hamilton  was  a  youthful  prodig}' .  At  thiee  years  he 
could  I'ead  well.  At  three  and  a-half  he  could  read  writing,  having 
apparently  picked  the  knowledge  up  without  being  taught.  At  four, 
he  is  described  as  creating  great  amusement  in  a  company  of  gentle- 
men by  reading  with  the  book  turned  upside  down,  if  such  be  an 
accomplishment.  At  four  years  and  five  months,  he  is  spoken  of  as 
reading  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  his  aunt  to  his 
mother  when  Hamilton  was  five  j'ears  old :  "  Willie,  despairing  of 
success  in  teaching  Rose  Hebrew,  is  now  trying  to  instruct  her  in  the 
different  figures  of  speech.  You  would  have  been  amused  had  you 
heard  him  the  other  day  giving  her  examples  of  a  simile.  He  com- 
pared himself  to  a  tree  bringing  forth  good  fruit,  and  assuied  her  that 
simile  was  the  Latin  for  like ;  '  and  now,  Rose,  I  will  give  you  another 
example,  suppose  I  compare  you  to  a  tree  bringing  forth  bad  fruit ; 
don't  you  see  the  likeness  there  ?  Well,  that's  a  simile.'  "  You  see 
there  was  humor  in  his  precocity. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  is  amusing,  Hamilton  being  at 
the  time  referred  to  five  years  old:  "Before  tea,  Willie  repeated 
Dryden's  an<l  Collins'  odes  inimitably,  read  both  English  and  Greek, 
and  repeated  Hebrew.  After  tea,  Mr.  Elliot  got  a  Greek  Homer,  and 
desired  Mr.  Montgomery  to  examine  Willie.  When  he  opened  the 
book,  he  said,  '  Oh  !  this  book  has  contractions,  Mr.  Elliot ;  of  course 
the  child  cannot  read  it.'  '  Try  him,'  said  his  uncle.  To  his  amaze- 
33 
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ment,  Willie  went  on  with  the  greatest  ease.  Mr.  Montgomery- 
dropped  the  book  and  paced  the  room  ;  but  every  now  and  then  he 
would  come  and  stare  at  Willie,  and  afterwards  said  that  he  was  seized 
with  a  degree  of  awe  that  made  hira  almost  afraid  to  look  at  the  child. 
What  made  the  matter  the  moi'o  amazing  to  Montgomery  was  that 
he  had  seen  the  boy  the  wdiole  evening  acting  in  the  most  childish  and 
plaj'ful  maimer.  Had  he  been  a  grave,  quiet  child,  he  would  not  have 
been  so  surprised." 

With  all  his  surprising  knowledge,  he  was  thoroughly  childish. 
Thus,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  his  aunt  says  :  "  I  wish  you  could  see 
the  children  dancing  of  an  evening.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  their 
feet  or  their  tongues  move  fastest.  Grace  is  distressed  that  Willie  will 
not  learn  the  Highland  fling.  He  assures  her  that  the  '  tiger  and  lion 
fling,'  an  invention  of  his  own  of  course,  which  he  dances,  is  much 
finer." 

Before  he  was  eight  his  uncle  declared  that  he  was  master  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  that  he  found  so  little  difficulty  in  learning 
French  and  Italian  that  he  wished  to  read  Homer  in  French.  He 
carried  his  Homer  about  with  him,  declaiming  from  it  whatever  speci- 
ally pleased  hiui.  He  amazed  a  company  one  da}'  at  the  same  period 
by  delivering  an  extemporaneous  oration  in  Latin  on  the  subject 
"  Nature  and  Art."  When  he  is  nine  years  and  nine  months  of  age, 
his  father  makes  the  following  statement  respecting  his  son  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  :  "  William's  thirst  for  the  oriental  languages  is  unabated. 
The  Hebrew,  Pei'sian  and  Arabic  are  about  to  be  confirmed  by  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Sanscrit.  Chaldee  and  Syriac  he  is  grounded 
in,  as  also  in  Hindoostanee,  Malay,  Mahratta,  Bengali,  and  others.  He 
is  about  to  commence  Chinese,  but  the  difficulties  of  procuring  books 
is  very  great." 

In  the  earliest  letter  of  Hamilton's  that  has  come  down  to  us, 
written  when  he  was  ten  years  and  four  months  old,  he  .says  of  him- 
self: "I  have  been  for  some  time  reading  Lucien  and  Terence,  the 
Hebrew  Psalter  on  Sundays,  and  on  Saturdays  some  Sanscrit,  Arabic 
and  Persian.  I  read  at  leisure  hours  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature, 
and  any  new  history  or  poetry  that  falls  in  my  way.  I  like  Walter 
Scott  very  much.  In  Arithmetic  I  have  got  as  far  as  Practice,  and  I 
have  done  half  the  first  book  of  Euclid  with  uncle."  Tiie  amazinc: 
thing  is  that  all  this  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  acquired,  not  with- 
out diligence  it  is  true,  but  with  perfect  ease,  almost  as  an  amusement, 
and  utilized  when  occasion  arose  judiciously  and  with  tact. 

I  now  come  to  a  period  of  Hamilton's  life  equally  interesting  with 
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Ills  childhood — his  schooldays,  spent  principally  at  Trim,  with,  of  course, 
many  excursions  up  to  Dublin. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  we  find  him  compiling  a  Syriac  Grammar,  a 
little  manuscript  book  of  thirty  pages,  and  reading  at  leisure  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries!  A  little  later  he  prepares  what  he  rather 
pompously  styles  "  A  Compendious  Treatise  of  Algebra  by  William 
Hamilton."  It  deals  with  the  subject  as  far  as  quadratic  equations. 
The  opening  words  "  Algebra  is  defined  Universal  Arithmetic,  because 
we  deduce  from  it  universal  operations,"  reveal  a  philosophic  grasp 
with  a  boy's  crudeness  of  expression.  Along  with  the  Algebra  is  a 
"  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Language  by  W.  Hamilton  " — in  manuscrij)t 
of  course. 

In  1819,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  father;  he  wrote  a  letter  in  Persian  to 
the  Persian  Ambassador  who  chanced  to  be  visiting  in  Dublin.  The  in- 
teresting point  here  is  that  Hamilton  is  not  content  that  the  letter  be  in 
Persian,  but  he  imitates  the  oriental  exuberance  of  speech.  Here  is  a 
translation  of  a  part  of  the  letter, — "As  the  heart  of  the  worshipper  is 
turned  towards  the  altar  of  his  sacred  vision,  and  as  the  sunflower  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  to  thy  bright  radiance  turns  the  yet  unblossomed 
rose  bud  of  my  mind,  desiring  warmer  climates,  whose  fragrance  and 
glorious  splendour  appear  to  warm  the  orbit  about  thee,  star  of  the 
state,  of  lustrous  brilliancy." 

There  is  a  record  made  at  this  time  of  his  work  durins:  four  months. 
It  includes  a  vast  amount  of  reading  in  Classics,  Orientals,  History,  etc. ; 
and  in  Science  the  following: — Algebra  (Arithmetical  and  Geometrical 
Progressions),  Euclid  (part  of .  early  books),  Theory  of  Eclipses.  You 
see,  therefore,  that  Science  was  not  at  all  keeping  pace  with  his  other 
accomplishments.  In  his  Journal  of  September  4th,  1820  (age  fifteen), 
is  the  entry  "read  Newton's  life,"  and  a  little  more  than  a  month 
later  "  began  Newton's  Piincipia,"  and  on  the  next  day  is  the  entry 
"  vaulted  over  two  tables  and  three  forms  easily,"  showing,  as  his 
biographer  says,  how  thoroughly  he  is  still  the  boy.  His  practical 
skill  is  shown  by  his  making  a  quadrant,  utilizing  a  Church  steeple  to 
make  a  sun  dial,  and.  especially  by  his  invention  of  a  simple  and  in- 
genious method  of  telegraphy,  by  which,  using  telescopes,  he  and  a 
companion  conversed  when  separated  a  mile  from  each  other.  The 
following  diagram  explains  his  method : — 
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Then  the  arms  held  straight  upwards  in  a  line  with  the  body  indi- 
cated 1  ;  held  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  line  of  the  body,  and  upwards 
they  indicated  2  ;  held  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  body  they 
indicated  3  ;  held  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  line  of  the  body  and  down- 
wards, they  indicated  4  ;  and  held  straight  downwards  they  indicated 
5.  Accordingly  the  numbers  4,  3,  indicated  thus  in  succession,  gave  the 
letter  N  ;  3,  2,  indicated  in  succession,  gave  H,  etc.  I  susfgest,  as  an 
improvement,  that  the  right  arm  be  employed  to  indicate  the  hori- 
zontal numbers,  and  the  left  arm  to  indicate  the  vertical  numbers  ;  so- 
that  one  position  of  the  arms  may  give  each  time  a  letter. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  cousin  Hannah  Hutton, 
written  in  1821  (age  16),  illustrates  the  early  philosophic  bias  of  his 
mind, — "  I  have  been  principally  eraploj^ed  in  reading  Science.  In 
studying  conic  sections  and  other  parts  of  Geometry,  I  have  often 
been  struck  with  the  occurrence  of  what  may  be  called  demonstrated 
m3'steries.  Since,  though  they  are  proved  by  rigidly  mathematical 
proof,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conceive  how  they  can  be  true. 
For  instance,  it  is  proved  that  the  most  minute  line  can  be  divided 
into  an  intitiite  number  of  parts,  and  tiiat  thei'e  can  be  assigned  two 
lines,  the  hyperbola  and  its  asymptote,  which  shall  approach  without 
ever  meeting,  although  the  distance  between  them  shall  diminish 
within  any  assignable  limits.  If,  therefore,  within  the  very  domain 
of  that  Science  which  is  most  within  the  grasp  of  human  reason,  which 
rests  upon  the  firm  pillars  of  demonstration,  and  is  totally  removed 
from  doubt  or  dispute,  there  be  truths  which  we  cannot  comprehend, 
why  should  we  suppose  that  we  can  understand  everything  connected 
with  the  nature  and  attributes  of  an  infinite  beinor." 

During  all  this  period  he  was  greatly  interested  in  what  was  to 
occupy  so  much  of  his  future  life — Astronomy. 

There  is  in  existence  an  essay  of  his,  dated  March  13th,  1822,  when 
he  was  therefore  sixteen  years  old,  "  On  the  value  of  g,  with  preliminaiy 
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remarks  on  Division."  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  from  it,  as  I 
think  it  contains  adumbrations  of  his  future  great  invention,  Qua- 
ternions :  "  Division,  according  to  the  most  obvious  definition,  is  the 
dividing  of  a  quantity  into  a  given  number  of  parts,  whence  that  num- 
ber is  called  the  divisor.  This  kind  of  Division  was  probably  the  first 
made  use  of,  but  is  very  limited  in  extent,  not  admitting  any  divisors 
but  such  as  are  real  positive  integer  numbers,  in  short  such  as  are  of 
the  series  1,  2,  *3,  4,  etc.  The  result  of  this  operation  always  bore  the 
-same  proportion  to  the  original  number  that  unity  did  to  the  divisor. 
By  adopting  this  property  as  a  definition,  namely,  that  Division  is  the 
finding  of  a  fourth  proportional  to  divisor,  unity  and  dividend,  all 
sorts  of  numerical  divisors  were  admitted. 

"But  there  is  anothei-  view  of  the  subject,  naturally  "suggested  by 
the  term  quotient ;  namely,  that  Division  is  the  finding  how  often  one 
quantity  is  contained  in  another.  This  is  the  definition  at  present 
generally  adopted.  The  ^listinction  between  it  and  the  former  is,  that 
in  this  the  divisor  must  be  homogeneous  to  the  dividend  ;  in  the  former 
it  must  be  a  mere  number.  Perhaps  the  best  definition  of  Division 
would  be  "  the  finding  that  quantity  which  multiplied  by  the  divisor 
will  produce  the  dividend  (observe  how  closel}^  this  approaches  the 
Quaternion  notion  of  multiplication). 

"  Before  I  quit  this  subject  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  all  the 
branches  of  Arithmetic  are  applied  in  a  much  more  extensive  manner 
than  was  contemplated  by  the  inventors  of  them,  (This  is  really  the 
genesis  of  Quaternions  By  the  introduction  of  negative  and  fractional 
quantities  operations  that  diminish  are  included  under  Addition  and 
Multiplication,  and  others  that  increase  under  Subtraction  and  Divi- 
sion. As  the  boundaries  of  Science  were  extended  new  operations  were 
designated  by  old  names."  (Thus  in  Quaternions  a  succession  of 
transferences,  even  when  not  in  same  direction,  is  still  designated  as 
Addition  :  and  the  operation  of  converting  one  vector  into  another, 
even  when  mere  stretching  will  not  accon)})lish  it.  is  still  designated  as 
Multiplicati(m.) 

In  a  short  paper  written  at  the  same  time  Hamilton  uses  Astronomy 
to  decide  a  moot  point  in  the  chronology  of  the  ^neid  (Book  III.,  lines 
50C-517).  The  point  is  the  determination  of  the  season  of  the  year 
from  observation  of  a  constellation,  the  hour  and  place  of  observation 
being  known.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  involved  in  the  pro- 
blem. He  is  studying  the  Differential  Calculus  in  Garnier's  Treatise, 
and  also  the  Mecanique  Celeste  of  Laplace.  He  distinguishes  himself 
very  much  by  detecting  a  flaw  in   the  reasoning   by  which  Laplace 
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demonstrates  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  And  as  if  all  this  were  not 
enough,  this  "  wondrous  bo}'  "  of  sixteen  summers  is  writing  poetry  of 
no  mean  kind,  and  has  planned  a  most  ambitious  poem  on  "  The  Liter- 
ature of  Rome."  The  following  is  a  very  brief  analysis  of  this  proposed 
composition  : 

Part  I.  The  poem  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  eail}^  history  of  Rome. 
Probable  anticipations  of  Romulus  with  respect  to  the  glories  of  his 
city,  and  the  conquest  of  Greece.  The  earliest  poetry  of  Rome,  Syra- 
cuse— conquest  of  the  Dorian  colony  first  excited  a  taste  for  the 
science,  arts  and  poetry  of  Greece.  Improvement  in  Roman  Theatre, 
Attic  models,  early  dramatists  of  Rome.  Stjde  of  ancient  poets. 
(Ennius,  etc.)  of  Rome  ;  poverty  of  character  in  Roman  comedy  con- 
trasted with  the  riches  of  Shakespeare. 

Part  II.  is  equally  ambitious,  and  brings  the  literature  of  Rome  down 
to  the  time  of  Virgil. 

I  make  one  quotation  from  the  composition,  which  was  never 
finished.  The  selection  is  a  picture  of  a  Roman  soldier  gazing  on  the 
Zeus  of  Phidias  : — 

"  Methinks  I  see  in  half  subdued  amaze 
The  I'ugged  soldier  on  the  marble  gaze 
Whei'e  some  Athenian  sculptor  boldly  strov^e 
To  mould  the  unseen  majesty  of  Jove. 
Th'  ambrosial  locks  down  his  high  forehead  curled. 
The  awful  nod  with  which  he  bows  the  world. 
And  can  we  marvel  if  the  Roman  heart 
Conferred  the  influence  strange  of  Grecian  art. 
At  once  by  mingled  feelings  tranced  and  awed, 
Admired  the  artist  and  adored  the  God. 

But  hark  !  what  fingers  slowly  strike  the  strings  ? 
It  is  the  mournful  captive  sweetly  sings  : 
From  Pella's  bard  he  sings  in  plaintive  tone 
Of  man's  vicissitudes,  of  states  o'erthrown  ; 
And  how  the  victor's  laurels  brightest  shine 
Bathed  in  thy  tears,  0  mercy,  nymph  divine  ! 
The  softened  conqueror  thinks  upon  his  home. 
And  sheaths  again  th"  uplifted  sword  of  Rome. 

But  his  energies  and'  amazing  cleverness  wei-e  not  all  absorbed  in 
this  ;  for  to  the  same  time  belongs  the  following  letter  to  his  sister 
Eliza:  "1  called  on  Charles  Boynton,  the  fellow,  last  week.  He  was 
trying  to  solve  a  problem  in  Analytical  Geometry,  which  he  showed  me, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  solving  it  before  him  ;  for  two  dajs  after, 
when  I  brought  the  solution,  I  foui.d  that  he  had  not  succeeded. 
Charles  Boynton  is  eminent  as  a  mathematician  in  College.  He  will 
be  my  tutor."     The  problem  referred  to  is  as  follow.s  :  There  are  three 
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circles  with  centres  in  a  straight  line ;  find  two  other  straight  lines  and 
an  area,  so  that  the  rectangle  under  the  tangents  from  y  point  on  one 
circle  to  the  other  two  may  be  a  mean  proportional  between  the  area 
and  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  perpendiculars  from  the  same  point 
on  the  two  lines.  A  month  later  in  a  letter  to  his  aunt  he  says  :  "  I  fear 
1  shall  never  be  as  fond  of  Classics  as  of  the  Mathematics  1  am  now 
reading." 

There  still  exists  an  essay  written  in  his  seventeenth  year,  "  On 
Equations  representing  Systems  of  Right  Lines  in  a  Given  Plane,"  which 
was  the  germ  of  his  subsequent  investigations  on  Systems  of  Ra3's. 

I  am  surprised  that  he  had  made  such  advances  in  Mathematics 
without  having  read  more  than  one  or  two  books  of  Eucli<l.  He  says 
in  a  letter  of  date  1822,  "  This  had  the  effect  of  making  me  sensible 
how  deficient  I  was  in  Euclid,  and,  "  I  have  since  read  through  the 
six  books  of  Euclid  in  the  following  manner:  When  lam  walking  I 
glance  at  the  title  of  a  projiosition  and  then  work  it  out,  having 
resolved  not  to  assist  myself  by  text  or  figure  until  I  conquer  the 
difficulty  by  my  own  resources.  The  hardest  question  I  met  was 
Euclid  IV.,  10.  I  found  by  Analytic  Geometry  that  tlie  base  must  be 
the  greater  segment  of  either  side  cut  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  and 
then  formed  a  demonstration  depending  onh'  on  the  Second  Book  of 
Euclid." 

To  this  date  belong  some  papers  on  Osculating  Circles,  Osculating 
Parabolas,  and  "  On  Contacts  between  Algebraic  Curves  and  Sui'faces." 
In  a  letter  to  his  cousin  Arthur,  he  says  :  "  By  an  investigation  founded 
on  the  successive  propogation  of  light,  I  ascertained  that  there  were 
places  (on  the  earthj  at  which  the  emersion  of  Jupiter's  first  Satellite 
and  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  of  oui's  would  have  appeared  to  synchro- 
nize (he  had  noted  that  to  the  observer  on  the  earth  they  were  nearly 
synchronous),  and  also  that  these  places  are  all  contained  in  an  hyper- 
boloid  of  revolution,  Jupiter  being  one  focus,  the  earth  the  other,  and 
the  axis  being  equal  to  the  space  that  light  traverses  in  the  difference 
of  the  times  of  the  phenomena," — a  very  remarkable  problem  for  a  mere 
youth  to  work  out. 

I  could  quote  here  some  verses  of  his  "  On  the  Scenery  and  Associa- 
tions of  Trim,"  but  avoid  doing  so  for  want  of  time,  not  because  they 
are  worthless.  On  May  12th,  1823,  he  says:  "Of  late  I  have  been 
reading  so  much  Greek  that  I  think  I  could  really  speak  it  better  than 
Latin,"  and  in  the  same  month  :  "  The  time  I  have  given  to  Science 
has  been  very  small  indeed,  for  I  fear  becoming  infatuated  with  it." 
On  the  7th  July,  1823,  he  passed  the  Entrance  Examination  at  Dublin^ 
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standing  first  amongst  one  hundred  candidates.  Just  after  his  Matri- 
culation Examination  he  wrote  a  prose  composition  entitled,  "  Waking 
Dream,  or  Fragment  of  a  Dialogue  between  Pappus  and  Euclid  in  the 
Meads  of  Asphodel."  The  style  is  so  singularly  elegant  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  a  short  quotation.  As  T  read  ask  yourselves  if  it 
be  inferior  to  the  imaginary  conversations  of  Walter  Savage  Landor: — 

Pappus.  And  now  that  we  have  discussed  these  more  recent  ini- 
provements  in  that  science  of  which  you  are  held  the  inventor,  permit 
me  to  enquire  how  you  were  enabled  to  deduce  consequences  so  remote 
from  principles  so  simple :  inform  me  what  it  was  that  first  suggested 
to  your  mind  the  consideration  of  those  Theorems  which  have  come 
down  under  your  name.  For  so  successful  have  you  been  in  disguising 
the  analysis  which  you  pursued,  that  to  this  day  even  the  learned  are 
doubtful  whether  your  discoveries  were  made  by  a  gradual  process,  like 
that  which  conducts  to  truths  the  minds  of  other  men  :  or  whether  they 
were  imparted  as  an  immediate  gift  from  Him  who  constructed  for  the 
bee  its  wondrous  habitation — of  whom  it  has  been  justly  said,  'O  deb^ 
'ye(ju/xeTpei,\  (Pappus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  study  the 
geometry  of  the  beehive.) 

Euclid.  It  was  not  unintentional!}^  that  I  adopted,  as  the  medium  of 
<;ommunicating  to  my  contemporaries  those  results  at  which  I  arrived, 
a  synthesis  which  presented  them  under  a  form  the  best  adapted  to 
excite  astonishment,  and  to  disguise  the  process  of  discover}'.  To 
^xoterics  the  science  appeared  more  interesting  as  it  was  more  myste- 
rious :  and  for  myself — if  the  world  had  known  all  the  fortuitous 
circumstances  to  which  I  owed  the  perception  of  so  many  theorems, 
would  the}^  have  reverenced  as  they  did  the  mathematician  of 
Alexandria  ? 

The  inventor  of  a  curious  piece  of  mechanism  does  not  expose  his 
artifice  to  the  vulgar  eye  ;  nor  does  an  architect  when  he  has  erected  a 
magnificent  edifice,  leave  the  scaftolding  behind.  Or,  think  you,  that 
the  nest  of  the  Phcenix,  with  its  odorous  fiame,  would  be  regarded 
with  the  same  veneration,  were  its  place  accessible  to  human  foot  ? 
Yet  now,  since  no  motive  to  disguise  remains,  I  am  willing,  if  such  be 
your  desire,  to  reveal  the  entire  process  of  discovery. 

Pappus.  There  is  nothing  which  I  have  more  often  or  more  ardently 
desired.  And  in  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  know  why  you  began  with 
those  Definitions,  Postulates,  and  Axioms,  which  are  prefixed  to  your 
elements :  by  what  intuition  you  selected  a  priori  all  that  could  be 
necessary  or  useful  and  nothing  besides. 

Euclid.     You  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  received  at  once,  or  as 
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you  have  expressed  it,  a  priori,  that  form  in  which  they  now  appear. 
The  Definitions  arose,  some  out  of  the  necessity  of  making  my  own 
ideas  precise,  and  of  communicating  them  to  others  ;  some  I  introduced 
that  I  might  from  the  statement  of  a  simple  property  deduce  by  geo- 
metrical reasoning  properties  less  obvious  and  more  remote ;  some  were 
suggested  by  analogy,  and  others  invented  afterwards,  to  present  under 
a  more  systematic  form  the  introduction  to  the  science.  In  a  word,  no 
part  of  the  elements  has  received  more  alterations  as  I  proceeded  than 
the  collection  of  Definitions  with  which  they  commence. 

The  Postulates  were  at  one  time  more  numerous  than  they  are  now. 
It  was  not  at  once  that  I  perceived  the  smallest  number  of  data  that 
were  sufficient  to  i-esolve  all  geometrical  problems,  and  effect  all  geo- 
metrical constructions.  But  with  respect  both  to  them  and  to  the 
Axioms,  I  may  observe,  that  they  were  not  formed,  as  you  seemed  to 
suppose,  a  priori,  but  as  occasion  offered." 

And  so  through  many  pages  Euclid  and  Pappus  continue  their  digni- 
fied, instructive,  and  charmino-  conversation. 

The  Dargle  is  a  small  river  not  far  fiom  Dublin,  singularly  attrac- 
tive, I  believe,  at  parts.  The  following  graceful  lines  commence  one  of 
Hamilton's  poems  "  To  the  Dargle  River  "  : 

'Twas  in  this  lone,  this  loved  retreat, 
The  soul  of  Beauty  fixed  her  seat. 
Descending  from  her  native  sphere 
She  closed  her  wings  and  rested  here  ; 
And,  wooed  and  won  by  the  young  earth. 
She  chose  this  valley  to  give  birth 
To  those  who  haunt  this  fairy  ground, 
Hovering  invisibly  around. 
Their  dance  is  on  the  waving  hills, 
Their  song  the  murmur  of  the  rills  ; 
Hark  how  their  magic  melody 
Thus  breaks  upon  my  reverie  I 

To  the  spring  immediately  succeeding  his  matriculation  belongs  an 
""Elegy  on  a  Schoolfellow,"  who  had  died  in  the  East.  You  will  see 
from  a  stanza  or  two  which  I  (piote  that  it  is  not  wanting  in  tender- 
ness or  beauty  of  expression  : — 

And  art  thou  then  indeed  no  more,  and  must 
Thou  never  to  thy  native  land  return. 
Save  in  the  mockery  of  the  lifeless  bust, 
Or  in  the  sad  and  monumental  urn  ; 
Though  in  that  bosom  once  were  wont  to  burn 
All  kindly  feelings  which  make  countrj'  dear. 
Though  wistfully  and  oft  thy  gaze  did  turn 
Over  the  sea  to  friends  and  kindred  here, 
While  started  at  the  thought  tli'  involuntary  tear. 
34 
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Ah,  what  availed  to  thee  the  anxious  hours 
Of  study,  stealing  on  the  silent  night  ; 
Ah,  what  availed  to  thee  the  brightest  dowers 
That  in  the  garden  of  the  East  unite 
To  breathe  a  soft,  voluptuous  delight  : 
Where  Hafiz  pours  his  sweetly  plaintive  lay, 
Or  proud  Ferdusi  sings  of  heroes'  might 
In  nobler  strain,  and  Iraun's  conquering  day 
•    Seizes  the  kindling  soul  and  hurries  it  away. 

Oh  had&t  thou  never  left  the  happy  home 
That  saw  us  once  in  earliest  boyhood  here. 
When  'twas  our  joy  together  linked  to  roam 
Through  all  the  changes  of  the  circling  year  ; 
Whether  thou  badst  me  mark  the  Spring  appear 
In  its  fresh  beauty  ;  or  didst  teach  mine  arm 
To  i^art  like  thine  the  summer  water  clear  ; 
While  thou  were  by  my  side  I  feared  no  harm, 
And  sports  that  please  not  now,  could  exquisitely  charm. 

Thou  ledd'st  me  to  Autumnal  trees  afar, 

Of  various  fruitage  ;  and  when  Winter  frowned 

Have  we  not  olt  engaged  in  mimic  war, 

Snatching  our  snowy  armour  from  the  ground  ; 

And  while  the  artificial  shower  around 

Fell  fast  and  frequent,  laughed  we  not  to  see 

The  dazzling  blight  artillery  rebound, 

Shattered  with  ineffectual  force,  while  we 

Forgot  the  passing  hours  in  fulness  of  our  glee. 

Those  fields,  those  trees,  are  vocal  of  thy  name, 

'Tis  whispered  by  those  waters  as  they  glide  ; 

And  when  the  Spring  returns,  altho'  the  same 

Beauty  which  then  she  had  be  now  denied. 

Still  in  her  murmuring  gales  thy  name  seems  sighed. 

Still  seems  the  melancholy  sound  to  mouin 

Our  once  indissoluble  links  untied. 

Thee  from  these  childhood  scenes  forever  torn, 

And  o"er  th'  unbounded  waste  of  raging  waters  borne. 

The  boyhood  of  Hamilton  may  be  considered  to  close  with  his  Matri- 
culation Examination,  and  he  entered  upon  his  College  career.  His 
subsequent  life,  as  you  all  well  know^,  fully  realized  the  most  flattering 
anticipations  which  his  friends  had  formed  uf  him  in  boyhood.  I  have 
not  time,  however,  to  sketch  his  subsequent  achievements,  and  content 
myself  with  repeating  some  anecdotes,  and  noting  certain  points,  which 
may  afford  you  a  glimpse  of  the  character  of  the  man,  or  be  otherwise 
of  interest  in  connection  with  his  woi'k. 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  Hamilton's  readiness  in  making 
clear  a  somewhat  abstruse  point.     In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  .says  :  "  One 
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morning  that  I  had  the  honor  to  breakfast  at  Parsonstown,  some  years 
ago,  with  Lord  and  Lady  Rosse,  Lord  Rosse  said  to  his  lady,  '  Sir 
William  Hamilton  wants  to  persuade  us  that  three  times  four  and  four 
times  three  are  not  the  same.'  '  No,  Lady  Rosse,'  said  I,  '  What  I  do 
assert  I  can  prove  to  you  in  a  moment.'  So  taking  out  my  penknife 
and  partly  opening  it,  so  that  the  handle  and  blade  were  horizontal 
and  at  right  angles,  I  showed  them  that  for  the  handle  to  operate  with 
a  turning  motion  on  the  blade  was  a  different  thino-  from  the  blade 
operating  on  the  handle,  i.e.,  ij  =    —  jV 

To  those  of  you  who  have  studied  Quaternions  and  have  found  diffi- 
culties therein,  the  following  will  be  interesting,  and  possibly  encour- 
aging.    It  is  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hersehel  to  Hamilton : — 

November  18th,  1859. 
My  Dear  Sir  William  Hamilton, — 

Your  deduction  from  Quaternions  of  Fresnel's  wave  is  one  of  those 
things  which  I  iiave  just  knowledge  enough  to  admire  without  enough 
to  understand.  But  it  set  me  again  to  reading  j-our  Lectures  on  Qua- 
ternions, and  I  got  through  the  thi-ee  first  chapters  of  it  with  a  much 
clearer  perception  of  meaning  than  when  I  attacked  it  some  three  or 
four  years  back,  but  I  was  again  obliged  to  give  it  up  in  despair.  Now 
I  pray  you  to  listen  to  this  cry  of  distress.  I  feel  certain  that  if  you 
pleased  you  could  put  the  whole  matter  in  as  clear  a  light  as  would 
make  the  calculus  accessible  as  an  instrument  to  readers  even  of  less 
"  penetrating  power "  than  myself,  who,  having  once  mastered  the 
algorithm  and  the  conventions  so  as  to  work  with  it,  would  then  be 
better  prepared  to  go  along  with  you  in  your  metaphysical  ex[)lana- 
tions. 

Do  pray  think  of  this.  At  the  risk  of  offending,  I  will  venture  to  say 
you  will  not  have  done  yourself  justice  if  you  do  not  give  the  world 
some  clue  that  a  lower  class  of  thinkers  can  unravel  than  those  who 
alone  can  hope  to  master  that  book. 

The  simplest  way  would  be  to  give  forth  a  number  of  examples  of 
the  treatment  of  problems  and  theoi'ems  by  it.  1  mean  not  examples 
which  shall  be  of  themselves  general  theorems  or  important  discoveries, 
but  good  honest  ordinary  problems  or  theorems,  such  as  can  be  readily 
worked  by  common  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  but  gradually  increas- 
ing in  difficulty;  and  these  might  be  prefaced  by  a  clear  statement  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Calculus  as  Rules. 

Such  a  book  would  have  an  immense  influence.  Hundreds  would 
learn  to  use  the  calculus  as  a  means  of  investigation,  and  its  theory 
would,  by  degrees,  be  popularized.     Pray  excuse  this  from 

Yours,  verj^  sincerely,  etc. 
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Herschel'.s  request  for  "  a  clear  statement  of  the  Rules  of  the  Calculus 
as  Rides,"  is  very  amusing;  so  is  his  desire  for  a  set  of  "  good  honest 
ordinary  problems."  His  great  soul  was  in  fact  crying  out  for  such  a 
book  as  '"  Kelland  and  Tait,"  which  has  so  long  been  used  by  students 
in  the  University  of  Toronto.  Tait  felt  the  same  need,  though  not 
with  such  almost  comically  distressing  acuteness,  for  in  his  first  edition 
to  his  work,  published  in  1867,  he  says:  "  1  had  worked  out  nearly 
all  the  examples  of  Analytical  Geometry  in  Todhunter's  Collection," 
Hamilton's  "  Elements  "  was  written  iti  part  with  a  view  of  meeting 
this  want.  The  earliest  sheets  of  the  "  Elements  "  were  submitted  to 
Herschel,  and  he  approved  of  them.  A  second  lot  of  sheets  were  sent 
to  him,  and  drew  from  him  the  criticism  that  by  the  introduction  of 
some  difficult  applications  of  the  Calculus  the  attention  of  commencing 
studeuts  was  too  soon  diverted  from  its  principles.  He  even  objected 
to  a  passage  respecting  transversals,  an  objection,  however,  which  he 
withdrew,  very  properly,  T  think.  All  this  tells  us  that  the  difficulty 
-of  writing  a  good  text-book  on  a  new  subject  is  very  great  indeed. 
The  good  text-book  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  evolution  ;  sometimes 
unhappily  a  process  of  devolution  sets  in. 

There  are  many  instances  of  Hamilton's  kindliness.  A  young  girl  of 
feeble  intellect  was  under  the  care  of  his  sister,  who  one  day  brought 
her  to  the  Observatory.  She  chanced  to  be  left  without  an  attendant 
in  the  same  room  with  Hamilton,  who  employed  the  better  part  of  the 
afternoon  seeking  to  interest  and  amuse  her  with  what  is  known  as 
the  Icosian  game. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  boys  of  the  Claremont  Institution  visited  the 
Observatory  one  October,  and  Hamilton  went  to  infinite  pains  in  show- 
ing them  the  telescopes  and  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  after- 
wards wrote  him  what  he  called  "  a  most  delightful  and  characteristic 
letter  of  thanks,"  expressing  admiration  at  the  proofs  of  the  Almighty's 
power,  and  gratitude  for  the  bread,  milk,  coffee  and  jam  supplied  them 
by  Lady  Hamilton.  De  Morgan  was  told  of  the  incident,  and  remarked 
that  "  These  D.D.'s  (deaf  and  dumb)  are  like  other  D.D.'s  in  wisely 
linking  together  the  good  things  of  heaven  and  earth.'' 

Hamilton  was  very  fond  of  cats,  and  might  often  be  seen  writing 
some  original  and  profound  paper  with  a  kitten  or  favorite  cat  on  his 
shoulder,  oi-  playfully  trying  to  catch  his  pen.  Think  of  that,  those  of 
you  who  have  roared  at  members  of  your  household  for  a  fancied 
interruption  when  you  were  engaged  with  some  wretched  little  problem. 

The  following  anecdote  is  not  wanting  in  .suggestiveness  to  those  of 
us  who  are  exposed  to  the  criticism  of  classes  :  On  one  occasion  when 
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visiting  Lovell  Edgeworth's  school  he  gave  a  question  to  the  boyty 
which  they  were  unable  to  answer.  Possibly  he  rebuked  the  boys  for 
their  slowness  or  dulness ;  at  all  events  he  examined  his  own  question 
again,  and  found  that  the  solution  was  impossible.  At  once  he  con- 
fes.sed  his  mistake,  for  which  prompt  confession  the  boys  gave  him  a 
tremendous  cheer.  I  envy  the  boys  the  delicious  fun  of  catching  the 
great  mathematician  in  a  mistake,  and  admire  him  for  not  trying  to 
spoil  the  boys'  joke  by  seeking  to  sneak  out  of  his  blunder.  How 
ridiculous  a  teacher  renders  himself  who  attempts  to  make  his  scholars 
believe  that  he  knows  everything  and  is  incapable  of  error. 

It  was  Hamilton  who  impressed  on  the  poet  Wordsworth,  whose 
intimate  friend  he  was,  an  adequate  conception  of  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  scientific  truth.  Wordsworth  once  said  to  him  :  "  I  feel 
happy  in  a  pleasure  rarely  enjoyed,  that  of  being  in  the  company  of  a 
man  to  whom  I  can  look  up."  "  If,"  replied  Hamilton,  "  I  am  able  to 
look  down  on  you,  it  is  as  Lord  Rosse  looks  down  in  his  telescope — to 
see  the  stars  of  heaven  reflected  there." 

The  following  reply  is  very  clever  : — When  asked  whether  he  accepted 
as  a  ti'uth  Locke's  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  mind  at  birth  to  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  Hamilton  answered,  "  Yes,  but  ruled  paper." 

Dean  Graves,  in  his  eulogium  of  Hamilton  says : — "  His  poetic 
efforts  have  an  additional  interest,  as  exemplifying  in  his  own  produc- 
tions the  connection  which  he  so  strongly  insisted  on  as  existing 
between  the  highest  provinces  of  science  and  the  regions  of  poetry — 
in  both  of  which  he  maintained  there  was  scope  and  demand  for  the 
exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  According  to  him  the  modern 
Geometry  which  deals  with  the  infinites  and  imaginaries  of  space,  has 
its  beauty  and  its  fascination  ;  and  he  reckoned  the  happy  daring  of 
such  geometers  as  Poncelet  as  closely  allied  to  poetry.  We  happen  to 
know  that  this  view  of  his  as  communicated  by  him  to  the  poet 
Wordsworth,  was  to  the  latter  an  entirely  new  revelation,  and  had  the 
effect  of  raising  his  conception  of  the  dignity  both  of  Science  and  of  its 
most  eminent  votaries." 

Mrs.  Wordsworth,  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  told  De  Vere  her  hus- 
band was  accustomed  to  say  that  Hamilton  was  the  only  man  who  ever 
reminded  him  of  Coleridge. 

The  following  extract  from  an  address  of  Hamilton's  illustrates, 
amono-st  numberless  similar  illustrations,  in  what  form  scientific  truth 
presented  itself  to  him : — "  When  Professor  William  Thomson,  of 
Glasgow,  was  lately  speaking  in  our  Mathematical  Section  of  potential 
and  actual  eneigy,  I  was  reminded  of  some  lines  in  Coleridge's  transla-^ 
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tion  of  Schiller's  Wallenstein.  In  that  gi-eat  play  the  elder  Piccolomini 
is  represented  as  warning  his  son  against  the  hazards  of  civil  convul- 
sion, and  says,  respecting  the  ball  when  it  has  left  the  cannon  : — 

'  It  is  no  longer  a  dead  instrument ; 
It  lives,  a  spirit  passes  into  it. '  " 

I  cannot  close  better  than  by  quoting  a  sonnet  written  by  his  friend 
the  poet  De  Vera,  to  the  memory  of  Hamilton,  fifteen  years  after  the 
hitter's  death.  It  shows  how  intense  and  enduring  an  affection 
the  great  mathematician  inspired  amongst  such  as  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  his  friends  : — 

Fi'iend  of  past  years,  the  holy  and  the  blest, 
When  all  my  day  shone  out,  a  long  sunrise  ; 
When  aspirations  seemed  but  sympathies. 
In  such  familiar  nearness  were  tliey  dressed  ; 
When  song,  with  swan-like  plumes  and  starry  crest, 
O'er-circled  earth,  and  beat  against  the  skies, 
And  fearless  science  raised  her  reverent  eyes 
From  heaven  to  heaven,  that  each  its  God  confessed 
With  homage  ever  widening.     Friend  beloved, 
From  me  those  days  are  passed  ;  yet  still,  oh,  still, 
This  night  my  heart  with  influx  strange  they  fill 
Of  beaming  memories  from  my  vanished  youth  : 
On  thee — the  temporal  veil  by  Death  removed — 
Rests  the  great  vision  of  Eternal  Truth. 
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WORK  AND  ENERGY. 

C.  A.  Chant,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Since  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy- 
sis  an  established  scientific  truth,  the  study  of  Work  and  Energy  in 
Mechanics  has  continued  to  be  of  increasing  value,  and  is  now  con- 
sidered of  the  very  highest  importance. 

Any  one  who  has  attempted  to  teach  Mechanics  must  have  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  obtaining  experiments  to  verify  his  statements. 
Some  statical  laws  are  not  so  hard  to  manage,  but  those  in  dynamics 
give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  experimenter,  and  very  seldom  can 
be  proved  with  much  accuracy.  The  best  resource,  in  the  absence  of 
simple  apparatus  which  will  indicate  the  truth  of  what  we  wish  to 
impress,  is,  I  think,  to  continually  seek  for  illustrations  in  the  world 
about  us, — the  slowing-up  railway  train  or  trolley  car,  to  illustrate 
iicceleration  ;  the  sailor  climbing  a  mast  while  the  ship  is  steaming  east 
and  drifting  north,  showing  component  velocities  ;  dropping  a  pebble  and 
timing  its  fall  with  a  watch  to  determine  the  height  of  a  bridge,  etc. 
These  are  usually  qualitative  in  character,  but  they  certainly  assist  in 
forming  definite  conceptions  ;  and  bj^  always  referring  to  them  we  instil 
into  the  learner's  mind  the  fact  that  formulas,  and  calculations  generally 
in  Mechanics,  are  transcripts  of  laws  of  nature  and  of  her  behavior 
under  particular  circumstances. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  secure  satisfactojy  results  in  an  expe- 
Timent,  I  think  a  very  necessary  adjunct  is  numerical  calculation.  The 
only  way  to  make  our  knowledge  accurate  is  to  write  it  down  in 
unambiguous  phrases,  and  with  definite  mathematical  statement. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  in  1883,  Lord  Kelvin  said  :  "  I  often  say  that 
when  you  can  measure  what  j^ou  are  speaking  about,  and  express  it  in 
numbers,  you  know  something  about  it ;  but  when  j'^ou  cannot  measure 
it,  when  you  cannot  express  it  in  numbers,  your  knowledge  is  of  a 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  kind  ;  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  knowledge, 
but  you  have  scarcely  in  your  thoughts  advanced  to  the  stage  of 
science." 

No  one  is  better  qualified  to  make  such  a  remark,  as  the  entire  life 
of  this  illustrious  scientist  has  been  an  object  lesson  illustrating  the 
truth  of  his  declaration. 

Another  prime  requisite,  which,  however,  is  included  in  what  I  have 
just  spoken  of,  is  to  insist  on  keeping  in  view  the  denomination  of  each 
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quantity — that  it  is  a  multiple  of  some  perfectly  definite  unit.  In 
teaching  Arithmetic  we  demand  it;  its  value  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated in  teaching  Physics.  I  have  seen  students  in  the  fourth  year  in: 
Mathematics  and  Physics  who  could  not  tell  you  how  to  measure  heat, 
or  that  energy  is  measured  in  ergs.  If  a  body's  mass  was  m  and  its 
velocity  v,  they  could  at  once  say  that  its  kinetic  energy  was  |mt'% 
though  to  give  the  unit  of  m,  of  v  and  of  hnV^  was  quite  beyond  their 
power.  At  the  present  time  we  are  endeavoring  to  render  such  cases 
impossible  by  trying  to  impress  the  elementary  facts,  and  by 
prescribing  suitable  laboratory  work,  and  questioning  the  student  w^hile 
he  is  doing  it. 

To  be  able  to  handle  problems,  in  mechanics,  however,  we  must  see- 
the end  from  the  beginning.  It  is  precisely  so  in  Euclid ;  if  the 
student  has  clearly  comjn-ehended  the  line  of  reasoning  in  the  previous 
propositions,  he  will  not  have  serious  trouble  with  simple  deductions. 

So,  on  introducing  the  subject  of  Woik  and  Energy  I  make  a  rapid 
review  of  our  previously  taught  principles,  generally  using  this  as  a  suit- 
able opportunity  for  again  interpreting  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion. 
One  of  the  chief  factors  in  Work,  is  Force,  and  this  at  once  leads  us 
to  the  First  Law,  which  gives  us  a  qualitative  method  for  detecting 
whether  Force  is  present  or  not.  If  a  body  [say  on  a  smooth  table]  at 
rest,  does  not  remain  so,  or  if  it  is  moving  uniformly  in  a  straight  line 
but  does  not  continue  to  do  so,  we  are  sure  Force  has  produced  the 
change.  Whenever  the  motion  of  a  body  has  been  altered,  the  guilty 
intruder  which  has  produced  the  change  is  Force. 

But  this  does  not  go  far  enough  ;  we  want  to  measure  this  Force. 
Let  us  get  down  to  details.  A  body  rests  on  the  table  ;  in  five  seconds 
we  see  it  has  acquired  a  certain  velocity,  and  we  say  a  certain  Force 
has  been  acting.  Suppose  now  the  body's  mass  was  twice  as  great ; 
how  great  would  be  the  velocity  if  the  same  Force  acted  ?  Only  half 
as  great,  of  course.  From  such  considerations  we  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  speaking  of  a  change  of  motion,  both  mass  and  velocity 
must  be  considered,  or  that  when  Newton  says  motion,  we  must  think 
of  what  we  call  momentum.  The  student  will  at  once  agree  that  the 
change  is  in  the  direction  of  the  Force.  Applying  the  line  of  reasoning 
to  a  body  in  motion  already,  we  arrive  at  the  principle  of  the  physical 
independence  of  forces. 

Our  natural  definition  of  Force  is  then,  that  which  can  produce  or 
destroy  momentum,  and  we  measure  it  by  determining  what  change 
has  been  made  in  the  momentum  in  a  certain  time. 

Let  us  now  get  to  figures.     For   unit  of  mass  take  one  gram,  unit 
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of  length  one  centimetre,  and  unit  of  time  one  second.  Clearly  unit  of 
velocity  is  1  cm.  per  sec,  and  unit  of  niomentuni  1  gram  with  unit 
velocity.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  accepted  name  for  the 
unit  of  momentum.  The  unit  force  is  soon  seen  to  be  that  force  which 
acting  on  a  gram  of  matter  for  1  sec.  will  generate  in  it  a  velocity  of  1 
cm.,  per  sec,  in  other  words  will  generate  unit  momentum.  This  unit 
we  call  a  dyne.  I  have  found  that  the  best  way  to  drill  on  these  mat- 
ters is  to  write  out  the  statements  at  length,  as  in  the  so-called 
"  unitary  "   method.     Thus  : — 

1  dyne  of  force  act'g  on  1  gm.  mass  for  1  sec.  will  give  vel.  1  cm.  per  sec. 

or  unit  of  momentum. 
1  dyne  of  force  act'g  on  1  gm.  mass  for  2  sees,  will  generate  2  cms.  per  sec 

„      ,         ■„  ,.  1         ..      ., 


ni 
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m 
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in 


Ft 
or  velocity  generated  =  —  =  v  say, 

.•.  Pt  =  mv, 

i.e.      Force  in  dynes   x  time  in  seconds 

=  mass  in  grams  X   units  of  vel. 

=  momentum ; 

■r,         .     1  niv  momentum  , 

or  r  orce  in  dvnes  =    —  =  -. -. =-  =  dynes. 

t         tvme  m  seconds 

Now,  the  force  of  gravity,  if  allowed  to  act  on  any  mass  iree  to  fall 
will  give  it  a  velocity.     Force  on  1  gram  mass  =  1  gm. -force.     Now 
we  at  once  know  that, — 

1  gm.  force  on  1  gm.  mass  for  1  sec.  gives  it  a  vel.  of  981  cms.  per  sec 
but  1  dyne       "       1       "         "1         "         "         "         1         "    .     " 

.'.  1  dyne  =  gm. -force 

•^  981  ^ 

1  th 
or  =  —     of  a  gram -force. 
U 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  some  propositions  in  Energy.     When 

we  overcome  a  force  through  a   certain  space,  work  is  done,  and  we 

define  the  unit  of  work  or  of  energy  to  be 

1  dyne  force  through  1  cm.  space  and  call  it  one  erg,  and  hence 

1  gm.-cm.  of  work  =  g  ergs. 

35 
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Suppose  a  mass  m  gms.  is  carried  through  a  height  h  cms. ;  the  work 
done  is 

m 


Tnh  gram-cms.  =  mgh  ergs. 

.'.  P.  E.  at  highest  point  =  mgh  ergs. 
Let  it  now  fall ;  on  reaching  the  ground  again  its  velocity  is  v,  where 

v^=2gh; 


and  m  — -  =  mqh. 

2  ^ 

Now  energy  is  entirely  kinetic,  and  is,  of  course,  equal  to  mgh  ergs. 

But  mgh  =   ~^^  > 

.'.  K.  E.  can  be  written  \  'niv^  ergs. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  simplest  method  of  obtaining  the  expres.sion  for 
the  K.  E.     Let  us  now  consider  the  general  case. 

Suppose  we  have  a  body  of  mass  m  gms.  having  a  vel.  v  cms.  per 
sec.  Let  a  force  P  dynes  be  opposed  to  it,  and  suppose  that  in  t 
seconds  the  body  comes  to  rest. 

P 


m 


111 


t 

sees. 

Here  initial  veloci 

ty 

=  V  cms.  per  sec. 

final 

=  0 

and  average      " 

=  ^  V  "       "      " 

Hence,  as  time 

=  t  sees.. 

Space  traversed 

==  ^  vt  cms. 

But  work  done 

=  force  X  space 
=  P  X  h  vt  ergs 
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Again  in  t  sees,  a  momentum  mv  is  destroyed  ; 

.•.  J^orce  =  —  dynes  =:  F  ; 

Hence  work  done  :=  — —  x   'k  vt  ergs 

=  I  mv'  ergs. 
And  we  see  that  this  is   the  amount  of  work  required  to  entirely 
destroy  the  K.  E. 

.'.  K.  E.  was  ^  rav"^  ergs. 
Tiiis  result  can  be  obtained  in  a  slightly  different  manner.     I  shall 
give  it,  and  in  this  case  use  the  foot-pound-second  units. 

Let  a  force  P  poundals  act  on  a  mass  m  lbs.,  originally  at  rest,  and 
suppose  it  to  obtain  a  velocity  v  ft.  per  sec.  in  t  sees. 

P 
i> 

m  m 

• ■ 9 

0  >  V 

As  before,  average  velocity  =  ^  v  ft.  per  sec, 
and  space  =  J  vt  feet. 

.'.  Work  done  =  P  x  ^  vt  foot-poundals. 

But  momentum  generated  =  mu  units, 

.*.  l^orce  =  — —  pdls.  =  P. 

.•.  Work  done  =  —  x  ^  "vt  foot-pdls. 

=  J  mv'^  ft.-pdls. 
But  the  work  has  been  expended  in  generating  K.  E. 

.'.  K.  E.  =  ^  w-v^  ft.-pdls. 

As  1  pd.-force  =  g  pdls.  force 

This  K.  E.  =  i —  f^  ft.-pds.  energy,    and    as   we 

9 

W 
obtain  the  mass  m  by  weighing  we  may  say  the  K.  E.  =  ^  —  v"^  ft.-pds., 

where  W  is  the  weight  in  lbs. 

I  shall  close  by  considering  one  or  two  simple  examples  which  can 
be  easily  solved  by  the  "  energy  "  method. 

(1)  A  body  is  projected  upwards  with  a  velocity  v  feet  per  second  at 
an  angle  a°  with  the  horizontal.     How  high  will  it  go  ? 

Here  the  K.  E.  =  ^  mv^  ft.-pdls.  if  m  lbs.  =  mass.  The  horizontal 
component  of  velocity  =  v  cos  a,  and  at  the  highest  point  the  velocity 
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is  entirely  horizontal  and  equal  to  v  cos  a.     Hence  we  have  by  equat- 
ing energy  at  two  points  : — 

K.  E.  on   projection  =  |  mv-  foot-poundals. 

K.  E.  at  highest  pt.  =  |  m  {v  cos  a)^  foot-poundals. 

P.  E.         "         "        =  mgh 
.".  i  mi'"  =  I  m  {v  cos  of  +  nigh 
and  h  is  determined. 

(2)  A  pendulum  bob  of  mass  m  grams  is  attached  to  a  string  jp  cms. 
long,  and  is  drawn  aside  through  an  angle  6°  from  lowest  point,  and 
then  let  go.     Find  the  velocity  at  lowest  pt. 


Let  G  be  centre  of  arc  and  A  lowest  pt. 

To  pull  ball  up  to  P  it  must  be  raised  through  a  distance  AM  cms. 
AM  =.  AC  —  CM  cm^. 

=^  AG  {\  —  cos  ft)  cms. 
.*.  work  done  =  iniJ  (1  —  cos  6)  gm.-cms. 
=  mgij  (1  —  cos  d)  ergs 
At  lowest  pt.  this  work   has  been   entirely  expended  in  producing 
the  K.  E.  which  it  has  there. 

Let  V  =  vel.  in  cms.  per  sec.  at  A 
Then  K.  E.  =  ^  mv^  ergs. 

=  mgp  (1  —  cos  6)  ergs. 
.•.  V-  =  2giJ  (1  —  cos  Q) 
I  could  give  many  other  examples,  but  think  these  will  suffice. 
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HAS   MATHEMATICAL    EDUCATION   IN   THE   PROVINCE 
OF  ONTARIO  DECLINED  DURING  RECENT  YEARS? 

A.  H.  McDouGALL,  B.A.,  Ottawa. 

That  there  has  been,  to  some  extent,  a  decline  in  the  interest  taken 
in  mathematical  work  in  our  High  and  Public  Schools  during  recent 
years,  appears  to  be  the  general  impression.  It  was  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  paper  of  two  years  ago.  The  decline  in  the  teaching  of 
Arithmetic  in  the  Public  Schools,  was  discussed  in  another  department 
of  the  Association  last  year. 

That  such  decline  should  exist,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not 
only  to  us,  who  are  directly  concerned  as  teachers  of  Mathematics,  but 
to  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  more  exact  and  thorough  side  of 
our  education.  We  should  carefully  consider  the  causes  that  lead  to 
such  a  falling  off  of  the  interest  that  teachers  and  students  take  in 
this  part  of  their  work  ;  find  out  which  of  these  causes  we  are  able 
to  counteract  directly,  and  devise  means  of  increasing  the  thorough- 
ness and  usefulness  of  our  work. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  discussions  of  this  subject  for 
the  last  two  years,  have,  as  yet,  borne  much  fruit.  If  that  is  th3  case, 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  they  should  be  continued  until  some 
more  satisfactory  condition  is  evolved. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  question,  affecting  as  it  does  the 
vast  majority  of  oar  pupils  who  pass  from  these  schools  into  active  life 
without  going  on  to  higher  work  ;  and  also  having  a  most  important 
effect  on  the  after  work  of  the  minority,  who  go  to  the  High  Schools,  is 
the  teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Public  Schools.  I  do  not  feel  that 
any  information  at  ni}^  command  is  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  form  an 
accurate  opinion  of  the  extent  of  the  decline  in  the  teaching  of  this 
subject  in  the  Public  Schools,  if  there  has  been  such  a  decline.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  hear,  or  read,  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  by 
representative  Public  and  High  School  men  of  experience,  from  both 
the  standpoint  of  the  actual  teacher  in  the  schools,  and  of  those  who 
have  to  build  on  the  foundation  laid  them.  Is  that  foundation  as  well 
laid  now  as  it  was  some  years  ago  ?  Let  us  hear  some  evidence  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  Arthur  Brown  in  his  paper  read  last  year  before  the  Public 
School  Section,  said  : — 

"  Twenty  years  ago  teachers  prided  themselves  upon     *     *     their 
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skill  in  Mathematics,  and  the  measure  of  their  success  as  teachers  was 
the  ability  of  their  older  pupils  to  (among  other  things)  solve  intricate 
problems  in  Arithmetic."  And,  again,  speaking  of  to-day,  he  said : 
"  They  are  pigmies  in  Arithmetic." 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  solving  of  problems  that  there  is  a  decline. 
Pupils  will  not  solve  intricate  problems  if  they  are  not  grounded  in 
fundamental  operations.  Mr.  C.  B.  Edwards,  in  his  paper  before  the 
Public  School  Section  last  year,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  said  :  "  Last 
autumn  I  made  a  careful  test  of  a  Foui-th  Class  of  about  fifty,  and 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  twenty  at  least,  were  failures  in  multipli- 
cation and  division  with  respect  to  accuracy  and  speed."  Every  High 
School  teacher  has  found  abundant  evidence  of  the  same  lack  of  accu- 
racy and  speed  in  fundamental  calculations.  Such  falling  off  is  a  most 
serious  matter  for  those  who  go  from  the  Public  Schools  into  the  work 
of  the  farm  or  workshop,  where  both  the  facts  and  the  training  of  Arith- 
metic are  of  such  great  importance. 

There  is  one  cause  that,  in  my  opinion,  has  had  a  great  influence  on 
Public  School  Arithmetic. 

In  1867,  there  were  4,890  Public  School  teachers  in  the  Province,  of 
whom  2,489  were  males  and  2,041  females,  approximately  o\°l^  were 
males  and  49%  females.  Fifteen  years  later,  in  1882,  there  were 
6,857  teachers,  of  whom  3,062  were  males  and  3,795  females,  or  457o 
males  and  55*/  females. 

/o 

Ten  years  later,  in  1892,  there  were  8,480  teachers,  of  whom  2,770 
were  males  and  5,710  females,  33^  males  and  67%  females.  That 
is,  in  fifteen  years  the  percentage  of  male  teachers  decreased  from  51% 
of  the  whole  to  45%,  and  in  the  succeeding  ten  years  it  decreased  from 
457o  to  33%.  If  we  assume  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  male 
teachers  would  have  a  tendency  to  afiect  the  interest  that  the  pupils 
take  in  the  more  virile  parts  of  the  Public  School  ])rogramme,  and 
that  in  such  matters  the  effect  follows  the  cause,  at  some  interval,  our 
assumption  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  observed  fact  of  the  decrease 
in  the  interest  taken  in  Arithmetic.  It  will  not  be  an  answer  to  this 
to  cite  instances  of  female  teachers  who  have  been  exceedingly 
successful  in  passing  pupils  through  examinations  in  Arithmetic.  I 
believe  that  such  instances  are  the  exception  to  the  general  lule,  and 
further,  that  it  is  possible  to  train  up  pupils  to  follow  certain  type 
solutions,  with  success,  as  far  as  immediate  examinations  are  concerned, 
but  without  a  proper  measure  of  that  education,  that  drawing  out  of 
the  mental  faculties,  that  will  develop  independent  methods  of  thought, 
and  lead,  the  pupils  on  to  mastering  other  work.     I  do  not  know  that 
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this  cause  can  be  affected  by  a  resolution,  oi'  any  other  action  of  this 
Association. 

We  have  then  a  coincidence  between  the  decrease  in  the  percentage 
of  male  teachers,  and  in  the  interest  taken  in  Arithmetic.  There  is 
another  coincidence  equally  striking,  and  that  is  in  the  amount  of 
arithmetical  trainino-  required  for  first  class  teachers. 

Formerly,  the  aspiring-  teacher,  who  desired  to  obtain  a  first  class 
certificate,  had  before  him  the  fact  that  his  Arithmetic  must  be 
thoroughly  prepared,  because  after  passing  the  third  and  second  class 
standards,  he  still  had  a  more  difficult  examination  in  that  subject. 
The  subject  was  consequently  in  his  mind  for  years.  He  saw  the 
necessity  for  acquiring  more  thorough  methods  and  for  extending  his 
information.  With  the  proposed  new  arrangement,  his  only  care  will 
be  to  get  38^^  at  the  third  class  examination. 

The  two  main  features  in  the  Public  School  teachers'  ^vork  are 
English  and  Arithmetic.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
provisions  made  for  his  training  in  those  subjects.  English,  and 
rightly  so,  will  be  before  him  thi'oughout  the  whole  course.  Not  so 
with  Arithmetic.  And  I  believe  that  few  will  say  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  second  is  so  much  more  easily  obtained  than  of 
the  first.  Now,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  proposed  arrangement  as  far 
as  Arithmetic  for  the  pass  matriculant,  who  does  not  propose  to  teach 
the  subject,  is  concerned;  but  I  contend,  and  I  believe  that  the 
contention  will  be  sustained  by  the  great  majority  of  those  interested 
in  our  schools,  either  as  teachers  or  otherwise,  that  an  exception  should 
be  made  for  those  who  do  propose  to  teach  this  subject,  and  that  in 
this  case  the  programmes  for  teachers'  examinations  and  for  matricula- 
tion should  not  be  the  same.  The  Chancellor  of  the  University,  Hon. 
Edward  Blake,  in  his  address  at  Convocation,  in  1892,  in  speaking  of 
the  paper  then  lately  issued  by  Mr.  Seath,  said :  "  I  will  only  suggest 
that  there  may  properly  be  a  distinction  between  the  standards  for 
teachei's'  certificates  and  those  for  matriculants.  At  any  rate  as 
regards  certain  subjects,  for  example,  Mathematics  and  English,  in 
which  one  class  asks  the  power  at  once  to  teach,  while  the  other  seeks 
only  for  the  opportunit}-  to  learn." 

This  suggestion,  so  clearly  placed  before  the  authorities  at  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy,  has  apparently  been  completely  ignored 
and  forgotten  in  framing  the  new  regulations. 

It  is  stated  in  the  proposed  regulations  that  the  future  standard  in 
Arithmetic  and  English  Grammar  at  the  Primary  Examination  is  to  be 
the  same  as  it  has  been  in  the   past  for  Junior  Leaving.     But   what 
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about  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  now  have  primary  certificates 
obtained  on  the  okl  standard,  or  who  will  obtain  them  this  summer, 
and  who  will  furnish  the  majority  of  the  Junior  Leaving  candidates  for 
«ome  years  to  come  ?  That  there  is,  at  least,  a  temporary  decline  to 
the  old  primary  standard  is  obvious. 

The  decline  in  interest  in  this  department  is  shown  by  the  almost 
total  disappearance  of  discussion  of  problems  and  points  in  connection 
with  mathematical  work  at  teachers'  institutes.  As  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes  it  has  become  an  exceedingly  rare  thing  for  a  mathematical 
subject  to  be  considered  at  a  meeting  of  teachers.  Greater  readiness  on 
our  own  part  in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  present 
themselves  would  do  much  towards  making  an  improvement  in  this 
■direction.  Discussions  of  methods  of  teaching  Mathematics  are  of 
undoubted  value,  but  there  is  a  charm  about  the  actual  solution  of 
problems  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  is  a  general  want  of 
interest,  at  present,  in  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic.  Men  talk  about 
subjects  they  are  interested  in,  and  conversely  become  interested  in 
subjects  that  they  are  brought  to  talk  about. 

Tliere  is  a  growing  tendency  to  introduce  the  Yankee  idea  of  getting 
over  difficulties  by  leaving  them  out.  For  example,  our  Public  School 
Arithmetic  has  left  out  everything  in  the  shape  of  complicated  frac- 
tional expressions,  and  it  has  become  somewhat  fashionable  to  sneer  at 
anything  of  that  kind.  As  a  natural  consequence,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  in  our  classes  in  the  High  School  to  shirk  algebraic  problems 
that  involve  complicated  expressions.  Our  pupils  have  not  had  the 
old  time  training  that  made  such  work  easy.  Recurring  decimals  have 
disappeared  from  Public  School  work,  and  the  principal  reason  given 
is  that  they  are  not  used  by  professional  calculators.  But  even  the 
few  professional  calculators  trained  in  our  Public  Schools  would  be 
none  the  worse  of  having  their  attention  directed  to  the  simple  theory 
of  such  decimals. 

The  High  School  Arithmetic  has  a  well  graded  set  of  examples  on 
annuities,  that  has  proved  to  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  was  a  good  preparation  for  the  interest  forms 
and  annuities  of  the  Senior  Leaving  grade.  But  here  again  the  Yankee 
idea  has  prevailed  and  henceforth  we  are  to  have  Arithmetic  omitting 
annuities. 

Not  to  leave  out  an  item  on  the  contra  side  of  the  account ;  there  is 
a  part  of  the  work  in  which  an  improvement  has  been  made  in  recent 
years,  both  in  our  text-books  and  in  the  questions  on  the  examination 
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papers,   and  that  is  with   regard  to  the   distinction  between    discount 
and  interest. 

In  one  respect  the  study  of  Mathematics  in  our  schools  has  changed 
in  recent  years,  that  it  is  no  longer  progressive.  It  is  not  at  present 
advancing  along  old  lines  or  expanding  into  new  ones. 

Some  years  ago  the  study  of  Mathematics  was  looked  on  as  the 
-strong  feature  of  our  educational  development  in  this  Province  ;  and 
while  it  was  desirable  that  the  relative  standing  of  other  departments 
should  be  improved,  it  should  have  been  by  levelling  up  the  weak  and 
not  by  levelling  down  the  strong.  But  that  has  not  been  the  method 
of  all  those  who  have  been  in  a  position  to  influence  our  work.  Has 
there  not  been  an  obvious  desire  to  put  the  accent  on  the  word  easy 
in  the  deductions  of  the  Geometry,  and  in  the  examples  of  the  Arithme- 
tic and  Algebra  papers  1  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  their  success 
has  been  more  marked  in  destroj'ing  interest  in  one  department,  than 
it  has  been  in  building  it  up  in  the  othei's. 

The  work  in  Geometry,  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  some  time 
in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  work  in 
this  subject,  as  in  all  others,  will  always  fall  below  the  standard  set  for 
it,  so  that  if  we  wish  for  good  results,  we  must  have  ^  reasonably 
high  standard.  Why  should  we  not  assume  in  our  curriculum  that 
the  first  book  would  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  examination  of 
the  Second  Form,  and  the  second  and  third  books  for  that  of  the  Third 
Form.  As  it  is,  the  work  for  Form  IV.,  is  put  down  as  Books  I.,  II.,  III., 
IV.  and  VI.,  with  definitions  of  Book  V.,  and  deductions.  That  is,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  first  three  books  have  not  been  thoroughly  mastered 
in  the  lower  forms,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  assumption,  it 
follows  that  a  large  part  of  the  Senior  Leaving  and  Honor  Matricula- 
tion paper  will  be  taken  from  these  three  books.  Adherence  to  this 
arrangement  will  lead  to  just  such  papers  as  we  have  had  more  than 
once  in  recent  years,  on  which  Senior  Leaving  candidates  could  pass  and 
Matriculation  candidates  obtain  honors  with  the  slightest  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  Book  VI.  On  such  a  paper  as  that  of  1892,  a  candidate  could 
get  his  33^-%  without  knowing  anything  beyond  the  third  book. 

This  arrangement  reduces  the  study  of  Geometry  in  the  Upper  Form 
to  something  very  much  like  a  farce. 

Now  that  Arithmetic  is  to  be  left  off  the  work  of  Form  III.,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  larger  share  of  time  can  be  given  to 
Algebra  and  Geometry  in  Forms  HI.  and  IV. 

I  suggest  the  following  as  an  alternative  to  the   present   curriculum 
in  Geometry  : — 
36 
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Form  II. — Book  I.,  with  easy  deductions. 

Form  III. — Books  II.  and  III.,  with  propositions  2,  3,  4,  5  and  10  of 
Book  IV.  and  deductions. 

Form  IV. — The  theoiy  of*  jiroportion  and  of  similar  figures,  as  con- 
tained in  the  definitions  of  Book  V.  and  in  Book  VI. ;  theorems  of  Ceva 
and  Menelaus,  with  applications,  properties  of  triangles,  of  a  complete 
quadrilateral  and  quadrangle,  harmonic  properties  of  lines  and  circles, 
poles  and  polars. 

The  course  for  Form  IV.  to  follow  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
syllabus  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching, 
and  using  the  text  of  the  first  six  or  seven  chapters  of  the  treatise  on 
Modern  Plane  Geometry,  by  Richardson  and  Ramsey. 

Many  of  the  theorems  included  in  this  work  are  given  in  the  appen- 
dices to  the  third,  fourth  and  sixth  books  of  Mackay's  Euclid.  Thej'- 
require  only  a  knowledge  of  the  first  three  books  and  of  similar 
triangles. 

By  adopting  such  a  course  for  Form  IV.,  our  students  could  be  got 
to  take  much  greater  interest  in  Geometry  than  they  do,  and  the  work 
done  would  supply  a  connecting  link  between  the  Elementary  Geometry 
of  the  High  School  and  the  Conic  Sections  and  Modern  Geometr}^  of 
the  University  that  has  been  missing  in  the  past. 
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THE  TEACHING   OF  HISTORY  IN  OUR   HIGH  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES. 

George  D.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  Kingston. 

It  may  almost  seem  superfluous  to  discuss  the  question,  What  is 
the  use  of  historical  knowledge,  or  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  events, 
the  men  and  the  ideas  of  the  past  of  any  real  value  ;  has  it  any  prac- 
tical bearing-  on  the  conduct  or  the  happiness  of  our  lives  ?  And  yet  so 
little  attention  has  been  oiven  to  the  studj^  of  History,  it  has  been 
crov/ded  into  so  small  a  space  by  the  great  pressure  of  other  studies, 
that  it  may  be  quite  j^'oper  to  say  a  few  words  on  its  import- 
ance. There  are  still  some  who  urge  that  it  is  useless  to  spend 
time  in  examining  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  exploded  fallacies,  or 
it)  recallino-  theories  or  even  events  which,  however  they  may  have 
influenced  their  own  generation,  are  now  of  little  value.  It  is  suflicient 
for  us,  it  is  said,  to  enjoy  our  present  advantages,  and  it  is  immaterial 
how  these  advantages  have  been  gained.  It  is  acknowledged  that  we 
possess  great  privileges,  as  of  political  liberty,  and  freedom  in  the 
expression  of  opinion,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  recall  the 
struggles  by  which  these  advantages  and  privileges  have  been  gained. 
The  picture  is  often  a  sad  one,  and  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  repro- 
duce it.  Our  life  is  in  the  present,  and  that  is  enough  for  us — let  the 
dead  bury  its  dead.  Cobden,  in  one  of  his  impetuous  moods,  said  that 
to  his  mind  there  was  more  valuable  knowledge  to  be  gathered  from  a 
single  copy  of  the  Times  than  from  all  the  pages  of  Thucj'dides. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  the  whole  history 
of  the  past  blotted  out,  and  yet  the  world  just  as  it  is  to-day,  and  man 
possessed  of  the  same  or  equal  faculties  and  advantages,  and  the  ques- 
tion suggests  itself  how  far  would  his  faculties  and  advantages  be  of 
any  use  to  him,  would  they  not  rather  tend  to  augment  his  helpless- 
ness, his  confusion  and  misery  ?  It  is  a  very  trite  saying  that  history 
is  philosophy  teaching  by  experience,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  we  need 
this  experience,  experience  gathered  from  the  past,  to  teach  us  not 
only  how  to  appreciate,  but  also  how  to  use  our  advantages.  Let  us 
illustrate  our  meaning  by  examples  taken  from  some  of  the  Sciences  or 
Arts.    The  mathematician  begins  his  study  with  a  text-book  which  was 
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written  by  a  Greek  some  2,000  3'ear.s  ago.  The  designer  of  a  modern 
steam  engine  finds  it  necessary  for  him  to  know  the  gradual  advance 
made  fi-om  the  rude  mechanism  of  Watt,  with  the  many  struggles  and 
failures — struggles  and  successes,  till  he  arrives  at  the  very  perfect 
steam  engine  of  the  present  day.  This  is  equall}''  true  and  equally 
important  in  regard  to  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  power  and  the  uses  of  electricity.  The  student  should  note 
«ach  step  taken  in  developing  this  Science.  Indeed  it  is  quite  evident 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  make  any  advance  in  any  one  Science  till  we 
know  what  has  been  already  accomplished,  and  that  the  ground  behind 
us  is  secure.  In  yjhilosophy  the  student  who  hopes  to  make  any  real 
progress  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  mark  each  stage  in  the  deve- 
lopment. He  must  make  himself  familiar  with  the  teaching  of  Plato 
•and  Aristotle  ;  he  nnist  follow  on  through  the  long  and  dismal  waiting 
of  the  Middle  Ages  till  Descartes,  and  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz  gave  new 
life  to  the  study,  and  Kant,  and  Fichte,  and  Hegel  each  contributed  his 
own  enthusiasm,  and  his  help  to  raise  philosophy  out  of  the  mere 
sphere  of  speculation  into  that  of  truth.  The  same  is  equally  true 
in  regard  to  Art.  While,  then,  we  cannot  but  admit,  in  the  case  of  the 
Sciences,  or  of  Art,  or  of  Philosophy,  not  merely  the  advantage,  but  the 
absolute  necessity,  of  a  knowledge  of  the  progress  which  has  already 
been  made  in  each  instance,  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  same  holds 
good  to  even  greater  extent  in  regard  to  History  in  general.  Even  in 
reference  to  the  Sciences,  or  to  the  Arts,  and  Philosophy,  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  know  the 
circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  their  growth,  the  social 
atmosphere  in  which  they  were  nurtured.  History  is  a  wide  sphere, 
and  includes  a  knowledge  of  development  in  every  form.  But  any 
one  who  holds  that  a  knowledge  of  Histoiy  is  of  no  use  is  not 
consistent  with  himself,  for  he  has  been  directed  in  the  course  he 
has  chosen  by  tutors  whom  he  respects,  and  who  have  themselves  been 
indebted  to  the  past.  In  every  stage  of  his  life,  too,  he  will  find 
himself  surrounded  and  influenced  by  powers  which  he  cannot  resist, 
and  which  have  their  origin  and  derive  their  force  from  the  past. 
The  society  in  which  he  moves,  the  civilization  and  the  culture  which 
he  enjoys  are  not  the  spasmodic  growth  of  to-day  :  tbej^  are  the  result 
of  the  struggles  which  have  taken  place  perhaps  in  far  distant  ages, 
and  no  one  can  properly  appreciate  his  advantages  and  his  privileges 
till  he  realizes  and  sympathizes  with  the  struggles  by  which  these 
advantages  and  pi'ivileges  have  been  gained. 

A  mere  casual  visitor  to  the   British  Houses  of  Parliament  may. 
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indeed,  derive  pleasure  and  information  from  listening  to  some  debate 
on  a  constitutional  subject ;  but  he  will  derive  very  much  greater 
pleasure  and  advantage  in  listening  to  the  same  debate  if  lie  knows 
something  of  the  history  of  the  Parliament,  if  he  is  familiar  with  the 
growth  of  the  Constitution,  which  finds  an  important  expression  in  the 
Parliament ;  if,  for  instance,  he  is  able  to  trace  its  growth  for  well  nigh 
fifteen  centuries  ;  if  he  can  discover  that  spirit  of  freedom  which 
Montesquieu  traces  to  our  Teutonic  ancestors  in  the  pi'imseval  forests 
of  Germany,  or,  without  going  so  far  back,  can  watch  its  growth  in  the 
early  constitutions  of  the  Octarchic  kingdoms,  or  in  the  united  king- 
dom of  Egbert,  of  Alfred,  of  Canute,  or  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  or 
under  the  Norman,  the  Plantagenet,  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  kings,  each 
period  so  difl'erent,  and  yet  each  adding  something,  till  the  Constitution 
has  reached  its  present  almost  perfect  form  of  development. 

To  prize  the  institutions  under  which  we  live  we  require  to  know 
something  of  the  contests  by  wdiich  they  have  been  won,  to  understand^ 
to  realize  these  struggles  in  which  our  ancestors  spent  their  substance, 
and  laid  down  their  lives.  It  is  this  which  appeals  to  our  nobler 
sympathies,  which  calls  forth  a  spirit  of  manliness,  and  teaches  us  to 
cherish  those  institutions  which  are  endeared  to  us  b}'  the  trials,  and 
sealed  to  us  by  the  blood  which  time  and  again  has  been  shed  in  gain- 
ing or  maintaining  them.  But  it  is  not  only  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  institutions  that  we  may  find  the  advantages  of  a 
knowledge  of  History,  nor  is  it  merely  to  the  politician  to  whom  this 
study  is  important,  we  are  each  of  us  interested  in  the  great  social  and 
political  problems  of  the  day.  At  no  period  have  these  questions  been 
so  general,  or  so  engrossing,  and  they  can  only  be  studied  in  the  light 
which  History  throws  on  them.  Mere  theoretical  knowledge  will  not 
prove  satisfactory,  these  questions  must  be  examined  in  the  light  which 
experience  gives  to  them,  and  this  gathered  from  various  sources. 
Greece,  especially  Athens,  for  instance,  with  its  spasmotic  but  marvel - 
ously  quick  growth  in  speculation,  in  Art,  in  Literature,  and  in  its  con- 
stitution, defective  indeed  because  so  limited,  presents  many  important 
lessons  which  we  may  not  neglect.  Or  Rome,  in  its  several  phases,  as 
a  kingdom,  as  a  republic,  or  as  an  all-absorbing  empire,  presenting  the 
operation  of  law  and  order  in  almost  every  form  and  application,  less 
speculative,  less  artistic,  less  poetical  than  Athens,  but  more  practical, 
buildinof  ud  a  Constitution  which,  wnth  all  its  defects,  must  still  com- 
mand  our  admiration,  and  when  that  Constitution  proved  too  narrow 
for  so  large  an  empire,  and  when  that  empire  was  crumbling  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Gothic  tribes,  bequeathing  its  laws,  its  municipal  insti- 
tutions, and  the  very  essence  of  its  Constitution  to  modern  Europe, 
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Or  later,  take  France  as  presenting  some  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  more  modern  government.  France  with  its  fullest  development  of 
the  feudal  system  governing  with  the  harsh  hand  of  selfishness  and 
violence  ;  with  its  communes  struggling  for  their  enfranchisement,  and 
gaining  it  by  the  aid  of  that  power  which  after  a  time  was  to  destroy 
their  liberties;  or  its  ecclesiastical  institutions  so  independent  in  their 
internal  government,  as  well  as  in  their  financial  and  judicial,  each  and 
all  of  these  gradually  giving  away  to  that  monarchy  which  from  utter 
weakness  rose  to  arbitrary  power,  in  its  turn  to  yield  to  that  fate  which 
by  the  unalterable  law  of  God's  righteousness  must  overhang  despotism 
in  every  form. 

There  is  not  a  page  of  History  that  is  nob  fraught  with  lessons  of  the 
deepest  and  tlie  widest  importance,  lessons  which  in  our  day  we  may 
not  neglect.  We  cannot  take  up  a  daily  paper  without  noticing  some 
discussion,  the  true  solution  of  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  know- 
ledge of  History,  and  just  because  that  knowledge  is  so  often  wanting 
no  real  solution  is  gained. 

But  while  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  Historj^  ought  to  be  appa- 
rent to  any  thinking  mind,  we  may  not  hold  the  same  views  as  to  the 
form  which  the  study  of  History  ought  to  take.  There  is  such  a  large 
variety  of  intellectual  gifts,  and  they  are  influenced  by  so  many  differ- 
ent tendencies,  that  while  we  may  agree  as  to  the  object  to  be  had  in 
view,  we  may  differ  as  to  the  road  by  v»hich  that  object  is  to  be 
reached.  But  our  purpose  must  always  be  to  reproduce  the  past  as 
faithfully  and  as  clearly  as  we  possibly  can,  to  realize  its  spirit,  to 
penetrate  into  its  inner  heart,  and  read  the  motives  which  were  animating 
it;  but  also  to  trace  its  connection,  for  History  is  a  continuous  advance, 
here  and  there  interrupted  and  diverted,  and  even  broken  by  changes 
in  the  plot,  and  yet  always  presenting  a  continuous  whole,  the  threads 
of  which  we  require  to  gather  up  and  again  weave  together,  determin- 
ing the  just  and  real  value  of  the  men  and  their  actions  as  they  pass 
before  us. 

It  is  interesting  and  important  to  remember  that  there  was  a 
time  when  history  and  poetry  and  religion  were  inseparably  blended, 
when  it  was  sought  to  give  to  the  past  a  revived  spirit  and  a  renewed 
vigor,  always  with  a  great  moral  object  in  view.  It  was  the  immortal 
fibre  of  truth  which  it  was  sought  to  lay  hold  of,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
conscious  and  realizing  imagination  to  present  in  a  living  garb.  This 
is  the  spirit  in  which  Homer  sought  to  reproduce  the  scenes  of  the 
Trojan  war,  or  in  which  Herodotus  narrates  the  earlier  history  of  the 
nations,  dedicating  his  several  books  to  the  Muses,  or  in  which  Thucy- 
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"iides,  so  vividly  and  with  such  deep  emotion,  records  the  history  of 
the  long  war  between  Athens  and  Sparta  and  their  respective  confede- 
rates, and  gives  us  that  marvellous  sketch  of  the  struggle  before 
Syracuse.  But  nowhere  can  we  better  see  this  happy  union  between 
histor}^  and  poetry  and  religion  tlian  in  the  immortal  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  We  quite  admit  that  these 
tragic  poets  were  dealing  with  a  history  which  was  essentially  mythi- 
cal, but  that  does  not  invalidate  the  point  which  we  wish  to  establish, 
that  they  gave  to  the  historical  sketches,  even  though  mythical,  a 
reality  and  vividness  which  was  very  remarkable,  and  always  with  a 
moral  lesson  in  view. 

Coming  down  nearer  to  our  own  time,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  resem- 
bling in  so  many  respects  the  age  of  Pericles,  we  have  the  many 
iiistorical  plays  of  Shakespeare,  where  the  most  dreary  period  of 
English  History,  the  long  period  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  is  presented 
to  us  with  such  wonderful  distinctness,  when  a  Falstaff  or  a  Gloucester, 
a  Henry  of  Lancaster  or  a  Richard  of  York,  are  made  to  live  over  again, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  enter  into  their  spirit,  to  read  their  motives,  to 
feel  that  life  is  neither  all  sadness  nor  all  mirth,  but  that  in  these 
historical  dramas  there  is  a  depth,  an  earnestness,  a  vividness,  and  a 
truthfulness  to  life,  and  yet  a  real  beauty  coveriug  and  animating  but 
never  hiding  the  truth  and  the  moral  lessons  which  they  convey. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  earlier  periods  when  History  was  presented 
in  the  powerful  living  forms  of  poetic  imagery,  but  we  do  not  alwa3's 
find  this  living  element  in  History.  As  we  pass  to  Rome  we  miss  in 
the  Roman  historians  this  realistic  poetry.  The  Romans  had  not  that 
imagination  which  gives  life  to  History.  In  Tacitus  we  have  a  sinceie 
respect  for  truth,  and  a  tragic  solemnity,  largely,  no  doubt,  arising  from 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  period  when  he  wrote,  and  we  notice  the 
same  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree  in  Livy ;  but  we  miss  the  graphic 
power,  and  the  deep  emotion  of  Thucydides,  and  we  have  no  repre- 
sentative of  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  There  are  two 
elements  wanting  in  the  Roman  historians,  the  poetic  and  the  religious. 
Scepticism  had  already  sapped  the  principles  of  religion,  and  the  his- 
torians represent  humanity  without  God,  and  they  therefore  fail  to 
give  a  proper  dignity  to  humanity  ;  it  is  not  humanity  with  those 
nobler  and  more  generous  feelings  which  call  forth  our  sympathj-. 
With  the  fall  of  Rome  we  find  a  new  state  of  things.  The  Gothic  tribes 
were  eminently  prosaic ;  they  had  very  great  vigor,  but  they  wanted 
the  finer  sympathies,  which  give  pleasure  and  the  more  quiet  force  to 
life.     None  of  their  earlier  poetry  or  history  has  come  down    to   us. 
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The  Siigas,  and  Beowulf,  and  the  Nibelungen  Lieder  belong  to  a  little 
later  date,  but  these  certainly  do  give  a  ver}'  vivid  representation  of 
the  events  they  record. 

In  the  Feudal  period  there  were  really  only  two  classes  of  society 
recognized,  the  Feudal  Lords  and  the  Clergy.  The  Feudal  Lords  living- 
isolated  in  their  castles,  uncultured,  harsh,  and  whose  only  pleasure 
was  in  the  chase  and  in  the  battlefield.  The  Clergy  immured  for  the 
most  part  in  convent  walls,  and  taking  little  interest  in  the  "world 
around  them.  Christianity  had  gradually  extended  itself,  but  it  was 
the  coarser  form  of  Christianity,  and  only  here  and  there  was  there 
anything  higher,  such  as  is  presented  in  the  hymns  of  St.  Bernard,  or 
in  the  theological  treatises  of  an  Alcuin,  an  Anselm,  or  an  Abelard. 
But  the  monks  in  their  cloisters  did  not  fail  to  record  the  few  events 
which  came  under  their  notice.  Their  vision  w^as  very  limited,  but 
their  annals,  such  as  they  are,  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  study  of 
them  is  very  important,  for  they  furnish  us  with  the  materials  out  of 
which  we  have  to  construct  the  History  of  the  period.  But  these 
monks,  shut  up  from  the  world,  leading  a  purely  ascetic  life  were 
almost  entirely  without  imagination,  they  had  little  S3'mpathy  with 
the  passions,  the  loves  and  the  hates,  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  and  the 
struggles  which  were  going  on  around  them.  Nowhere  are  we  made 
to  feel  so  strongly  the  utter  absence  of  the  happy  union  of  imagination, 
and  religion,  of  that  imagination  which  can  vivify  the  past,  and  infuse 
a  new  vigor  into  it,  or  that  religion  which  finds  that  underlying  all 
there  are  great  principles — the  principles  of  the  nature  and  the 
will  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe ;  and  to  our  mind  these 
are  elements  essential  to  all  true  History. 

History  must  undoubtedly  be  based  on  facts  diligently  sought,  and 
carefully  and  critically  ascertained,  but  we  must  also  bring  to  this  study 
that  poetic  power  which  restores  life  to  these  facts,  and  further  we 
must  look  for,  and  .seek  to  trace  those  great  principles  according  to 
which  history  has  certainly  been  developed,  and  in  which  w^e  shall 
discover  the  direction  of  the  Sovereign  Rules,  or  in  other  words  read 
God  in  history. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever  return  to  that  early  simple  form 
in  which  History  was  closely  blended  with  poetry  and  religion,  nor  is 
it  perhaps  altogether  desirable  that  we  should  do  so,  still  we  should 
always  seek  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  that  early  History.  Of  our  modern 
writers  of  History  Carlyle  seems  to  us  to  approach  this  spirit  most 
closely,  as  in  his  French  Revolution,  and  in  his  Frederick  the  Great, 
though  this  is  a  little  too  protracted,  and  it  seems  to  us  in  a  slightly  less 
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deoiee,  in  his  Cromwell.  Freeman,  to  our  mind,  ruther  fails  in  the 
poetic  clement.  With  all  his  many  excellencies,  and  we  cannot  but 
feel  that,  in  spite  of  adverse  criticism,  he  is  most  careful  in  gathering 
his  facts,  and  is  thoroughly  reliable,  yet  he  fails  to  ini'use  a  real  spirit 
into  his  nairative  ;  it  wants  life  and  vigor.  He  appears  to  lack  that 
imaginative  quality  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  realize  and 
depict  the  life  of  the  period. 

This,  too,  is  the  fault  of  Gardiner  in  his  History  of  the  Stuarts.  He 
certainly  has  neither  the  facile  pen  nor  the  imaginative  power  of 
Macaulay.  But  Macaulay,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  one-sided,  he  is 
too  little  careful  of  the  truth  so  long  as  he  can  present  an  attractive 
picture,  or  form  a  w-ell  balanced  sentence.  The  German  historians  are 
very  accurate,  and  thoroughly  reliable  as  to  facts,  but  they  too  often 
lack  the  imaginative  power.  Giesebrecht,  and  Von  Sybel  in  his  later 
writings,  seem  to  have  more  of  it. 

Now  we  go  a  step  further,  and  maintain  that  tlie  teacher  of 
History,  not  less  than  the  w^riter  of  History,  ought  to  possess  in  a  very 
marked  degree  those  qualifications  to  which  throughout  this  paper  we 
have  attached  special  importance,  and  which  we  have  tried  to  illustrate. 
He  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  he  should  also 
have  that  imaginative  power  which  will  enable  him  to  realize  those 
facts,  and  to  infuse  life  into  the  period ;  and,  still  further,  should  have 
that  philosophic  and  religious  spirit  which  shall  discover  underlying 
all  a  continuous  development  under  the  direction  of  the  Great  Divine 
Kuler. 

A  child  will  always  be  attracted  and  interested  by  a  narrative  which 
has  some  life  in  it.  We  cannot  imagine  anything  more  uninteresting. 
or  rather  more  utterly  distasteful  to  a  child,  than  to  give  him  a  few 
dreary  lifeless  facts,  which  he  has  to  commit  to  memory;  perhaps  some 
dates,  such  as  are  represented  in  what  are  called  Topical  Histories, 
which  have  been  well  styled  "  the  tiiumph  of  the  examiner,  and  the 
despair  of  the  practical  man."  Than  this  we  would  far  rather  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  child  some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  such  as  Quintin 
Durward,  or  Ivanhoe,  or  the  Monastery,  or  Woodstock,  or  Peveril  of 
the  Peak,  or  any  one  of  Shakespeare's  historical  dramas.  There  may 
be  errors  in  each  or  all  of  these,  errors  in  Chronology  or  Geography,  as 
when  Scott  introduces  Robin  Hood  into  Ivanhoe  ;  nevertheless  they 
will  create  an  inteiest  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  he  will  follow  the 
nanative  with  pleasure,  while  it  is  quite  possible  to  rectify  an}'  errois. 
We  admit  that  Shakespeare  may  not  always  be  strictly  accuiate  in  his 
facts,  but  certainly  he  did  attempt  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  period 
37 
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he  presents,  and  we  maintain  that  he  succeeded  to  a  very  remarkable 
degree. 

We  take  it  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  create  in  the  child  an 
appetite,  and  when  this  appetite  is  created,  and  the  assimilating  power 
is  well  developed,  we  may  give  stronger  food.  But  in  the  first  place 
we  must  tempt  the  appetite  by  presenting  daintj^  and  attractive  dishes. 
But  what  have  our  schools  been  doing  in  the  past  ?  So  far  as  we  can 
learn  they  have  been  trying  to  tempt  the  appetites  of  the  pu[)ils  with  the 
very  driest  of  dry  bones. 

We  are  sure  you  will  pardon  our  saying  that  we  think  the  Educa- 
tional Department  has  mistaken  the  purpose  of  education,  not  only  in 
regard  to  History,  but  in  every  other  department  of  study.  The  system 
has  been  to  store  the  minds  of  the  children  with  facts — facts,  facts, 
and  ever  and  aoain  facts,  and  nothinsr  but  facts — surely  forgettinflf 
that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  surfeit  the  mind  than  dry  facts,  and 
that  the  processes  by  which  these  facts  have  been  arrived  at  are  of 
equal,  if  not  of  greater,  importance  than  the  facts  themselves. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  we  wish  to  attach  some  importance 
— the  connection  and  continuity  of  History.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
History  of  England,  and  how  constant,  how  consistent,  and  how  gradual 
has  been  the  growth  of  its  social,  political  and  constitutional  life. 

We  cannot  accept  the  theory  of  the  Positivist  School  of  History  ;  but 
as  little  can  we  accept  the  utterly  unphilosophical  view  of  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  that  History  is  little  else  than  a  bundle  of  fortuities.  There  is 
a  close  connection  in  History,  and  there  is  a  dev^elopment  more  or  less 
regular.  There  is  a  current  in  the  stream,  and  though  there  may  be 
eddies  diverting  its  course  for  a  time,  or  the  wind  ma}^  blow  against  it 
and  apparently  turn  the  stream  back,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
always  a  current,  here  running  more  swiftly,  and  there  more  slowly, 
but  still  ever  making  steady  advance,  and  we  think  the  pupil  will 
always  find  pleasure  in  following  the  stream  and  noting  its  changes,  for 
even  in  mere  motion  there  is  always  something  interesting.  But  here  a 
difficult}^  presents  itself,  our  schools  must  almost  of  necessity  confine 
themselves  to  a  limited  period  of  History.  The  period  prescribed  for 
honor  work  in  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  is  that  of 
the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  Undoubtedly  a  most  interesting  period, 
but  not  marked  by  any  great  originality,  so  far  as  regards  constitu- 
tional development,  except,  perhaps,  the  changes  in.  the  Parochial 
system  necessitated  by  the  confiscation  of  the  monasteries.  It  was  a 
period  when  little  was  added  to  the  Constitution,  but  rather  a  period 
when  the   principles  of  the  Constitution  were  being  put  to  the  test. 
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Take,  for  instance,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  it  is  littJe  else  than  a 
mere  express  statement,  called  forth  b)^  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  of  what  had  already  been  laid  down  in  the  Magna  Charta,  or 
Ship  money,  or  Tonnage,  or  Poundage^  or  Distraint  of  Knighthood, 
which  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  Charles  I.  sought  to  re-enact ;  and 
there  are  many  such  instances.  Now,  these  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  History  of  the  period,  but  the}^  can  only  be  explained  b}'  going 
back  to  a  much  earlier  period.  The  teacher  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  gather  up  the  threads  of  the  History,  and  follow  them  back,  and 
weave  them  into  a  continuous  whole.  It  may  be  necessary  to  use  a 
text-book,  but  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  implement  this;  he  should 
be  able  to  take  up  the  connecting  links,  to  show  how  the  constitutional 
points  rest  on  a  past  more  or  less  distant,  when  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstance they  had  arisen,  and  he  must  do  this  as  graphically  as 
possible. 

An  experience  of  twenty  years  of  teaching  History  has  convinced  us 
of  the  very  great  difficulty  of  isolating  a  period  of  History,  for  each 
period  is  so  interrelated  with  other  periods  ;  yet  History  has  become 
so  vast  a  field  that  the  selection  of  a  limited  period  has  become  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  a  limited  period  is  more 
valuable  than  a  discursive  view  of  a  more  extended  ;  and  even  our  best 
wriers  of  History  are  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  a  comparatively 
few.  years.  Still  the  teacher  ought  to  be  familiar  with  a  much  wider 
field  than  that  over  which  he  has  to  lead  his  pupils ;  he  should  know 
the  continuity  of  History,  and  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  great 
principles  which  have  been  at  work,  and  how  these  have  developed 
their  several  results,  and  from  this  point  of  view  we  regard  History  as 
a  deeply  philosophical  study. 

We  recognize  the  necessity  of  using  text-books  in  teaching  History 
in  the  schools,  but  the  Department  ought  to  see  that  these  text-books 
■are  the  very  best.  Green's  History  of  the  English  People  is  an  excellent 
book,  but  covering  such  an  extensive  period,  it  at  least  in  the  smaller 
edition,  deals  with  each  epoch  very  briefly,  and  it  were  better  if  possible 
to  prescribe  a  single  book  dealing  with  the  special  period  to  be  studied. 
Schmitz's  History  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  very  prosaic,  it  is  a  very 
inanimate  narrative,  presenting  a  list  of  names,  and  events  of  minor 
importance,  and  of  dates  which  are  very  confusing  to  a  pupil,  and 
giving  him  no  idea  of  Greek  or  Roman  political  or  social  life. 

It  has  been  suggested,  in  regard  to  English  History,  that  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  twelve  leading  British  Statesmen,  published 
by  Macmillan,  might  be  used  with  advantage.  Certainly  these  sketches 
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are  most  interesting,  but,  to  our  mind,  they  are  too  isolated,  they  centre 
too  much  in  the  policy  of  an  individual,  and  it  is  the  history  of  the 
people  in  their  growth  as  a  people,  and  in  their  various  relations  which 
we  wish  to  understand.  For  instance,  the  sketches  presented  of  Henry 
VII.  and  Elizabeth  are  graphic,  and  interesting,  and  so  far  as  they  go 
give  an  admirable  idea  of  these  sovereigns,  but  when  they  treat  of 
polic}^  it  is  the  policy  of  these  sovereigns,  and  they  convey  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  social  and  political  development  of  the  people.  Of  the 
period  between  Elizabeth  and  William  III.  Cromwell  is  alone  chosen, 
as  apparently  the  only  gi-eat  statesman  of  the  period,  whose  life  is 
deemed  worthy  of  consideration,  but  it  is  Cromwell's  own  life  that  is 
treated  of,  and  yet  there  was  perhaps  no  period  in  English  History 
when  the  popular  element  was  so  strong  in  both  Church  and  State, 
and  no  period  when  the  lessons  to  be  gathered  are  so  important. 

And  now  in  conclusion  let  us  once  more  emphasize  what  we  have 
sought  to  convey,  that  History  is  a  continuous  narrative,  and  that 
though  it  may  be  necessary  to  select  a  limited  period  we  must  never 
Iqse  sight  of  its  continuity,  but  must  be  able  to  connect  the  links  in 
the  chain.  Our  main  object,  however,  must  always  be  to  reproduce  the 
life  of  the  period  which  we  are  stud3'ing,  to  discover  the  motives,  and 
the  forces  which  were  at  work,  in  the  general  development,  and  the 
direction  in  which  that  development  was  tending.  We  must  also  seek  ta 
cultivate  that  historical  imagination,  which,  while  it  can  only  grow  out 
of  a  full  and  truthful  knowledoe  of  the  facts,  must  endeavor  to  oive 
those  facts  a  living  form,  to  enter  into  the  inner  life  of  the  period,  to 
read  the  motives  which  were  actuating  the  leading  spirits  and  to  por- 
tray this  as  graphically  as  possible.  But  the  teacher  should  also  lead 
his  pupils  to  recognize  that  there  were  great  principles  at  work,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  development  of  the  period  was  advancing^ 
and  he  may  trace  the  existence  of  moral  laws,  which  no  more  nationa 
than  individuals  may  neglect.  Let  us  further  say  that  we  believe 
that  the  teachers  should  go  to  the  original  authorities,  that  they  should 
study  the  contemporary  writers,  and  make  themselves  familiar  with 
these  in  order  that  they  may  understand  how  these  contemporaries- 
looked  at  the  events  which  were  passing  around  them. 
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Before  taking  up  this  subject,  it  may  be  wise  on  my  part  to  explain 
"what  line  I  intend  to  take  in  introducing  it.  Shortly  after  accepting  the 
responsibility  of  reading  a  paper  on  Entrance  Examiners  and  Examina- 
tions, I  was  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Wentworth  Teachers'  Association  at  their  last  session.  Among  them 
I  found  much  that  I  intended  discussing,  and  as  these  resolutions  are  to- 
be  submitted  for  your  consideration,  I  need  not  touch  on  matters  which 
they  embrace.  As  the  Entrance  Examinations  are  on  Public  School 
work  it  seems  but  fair  that  Public  School  teachers  should  conduct 
these  examinations  and  read  the  papers.  My  only  regret  is,  in  bring- 
ing such  an  important  matter  before  you,  that  so  good  a  cause  has  not 
a  better  advocate. 

I  can,  at  least,  outline  my  views  on  Entrance  Examinations,  having 
specially  in  mind  the  reading  of  the  answer  papers,  leaving  it  to' 
others  to  supply  any  points  not  mentioned  in  the  discussion  that  will 
no  doubt  follow  my  few  introductory  remarks. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  argued  that  any  radical  change  in  the  law 
governing  this  examination  would  be  superfluous,  seeing  that  the 
department  has  given  notice  that  it  will  be  superseded  by  the  Public 
School  Leaving  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit.  That  point  falls  to 
the  ground  when  it  can  so  easily  be  shown  that  any  argument  in  favor 
of  Entrance  Examinations  is  equall}"  applicable  in  PubHc  School  Leav- 
inor  reo;arding  the  conducting  of  these  examinations. 

Looking  at  the  manner  of  conducting  these  examinations  outside  of 
the  cities  and  large  towns,  one  would  suppose  that  all  the  Public  School 
teacher  had  to  do  was  to  prepare  the  candidates  and  the  High  School 
masters  and  assistants  would  attend  to  the  rest,  including  the  gathering 
in  of  the  fees. 

The  law  allows  of  Public  School  teachers  being  represented  on  the 
different  Boards,  but,  in  practice,  presiding  at  the  examinations — read- 
ing the  answers,  etc.,  rests  with  the  Inspectors  and  High  School 
teachers. 

That  this  state  of  affairs  is  wrong  in  principle  is  clearly  evidenced  by 
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the  action  of  High  School  masters  regarding  the  reading  of  candidates*^ 
answers  at  the  Departmental  Examinations.  They  contended,  and 
very  reasonably,  too,  that  the  proper  persons  to  read  the  answers  of 
candidates  from  the  secondary  schools  wei'e  their  teachers,  who  wer& 
in  active  touch  with  them,  and  who  knew  so  well  what  shovdd  be- 
expected  of  them  on  examination.  This  view  of  the  case,  as  you  well 
know,  was  accepted  by  the  Department,  so  that  now  the  answers  of  the 
Primary  and  Leaving  candidates  are  read  by  the  High  School  teachers. 
I  believe  the  Honoi-  candidates  are  in  charge  of  the  University  Pro- 
fessors. 

Does  not  every  argument  used  by  the  High  School  teachers  in, 
securing  simple  justice  to  themselves  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
Entrance  and  Public  School  Leaving  Examinations  ?  We,  a.s  Public 
School  teachers,  ask  to  read  the  answers  of  our  pupils  before  handing 
them  over  to  the  High  Schools.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  set  the 
headmasters  to  one  side  entirely.  They  should  have  something  to  say 
about  the  scholastic  standing  of  pupils  so  soon  to  be  taken  under  their 
control.  But  would  not  the  setting  of  the  papers  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  High  School  teachers  to  keep  the  standard  for  promotion  from 
retrograding.  The  only  real  substantial  reason  I  can  see  urged  against 
Public  School  teachers  conducting  the  Entrance  is  lack  of  ability  to 
examine  the  papers  of  the  candidates  through  deficient  scholarship. 
One  of  the  strong  points  of  our  High  School  teachers  against  the 
"  old  regime,"  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  examining  was  "  that  many  of  the 
examiners  were  unfitted  for  it  because  of  being  out  of  the  work,  and, 
therefore,  not  in  a  position  to  pass  judgment  on  the  status  of  candidates 
trained  by  modern  methockf5.  This  objection  cannot  be  raised  against 
the  gentlemen  who  read  the  Entrance  papers  now,  but,  I  think  it  can 
be  clearly  shown  that  Public  School  teachers  could  do  this  work  as- 
well,  if  not  better,  than  it  is  at  present  performed.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  one's  environment  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  work  in  all 
walks  of  life.  The  very  fact  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools 
being  engaged  in  developing  the  work  originated  by  the  primary 
teachers,  to  my  mind  militates  against  their  pas.sing  a  just  estimate  on 
the  value  of  an  answer  given  by  an  Entrance  pupil.  High  School 
teachers,  in  their  teaching,  are  associated  with  minds  that  are  beyond 
the  little  world  of  the  Public  School.  The  an.swers  of  High  School 
pupils  must,  of  necessity,  rise  to  a  higher  plane  than  those  of  common 
school  pupils,  and  the  mind  of  a  High  School  examiner  through  his 
environment  insensibly  requires  a  finished  answer  to  satisf}^  his  judg- 
ment.    But,  how  can  you  expect  an  answer  that  is  a   model  for  com- 
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position  and  accuracy  from  pujnls  ranging-  fi-oui  the  ages  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  ?  Their  answers  will  correspond  to  their  age  and 
development,  and  I  contend  that  the  Public  School  teacher  who  has 
taught  them  for  years,  is  the  only  one  who  can  pass  a  coiiect  opinion 
of  their  fitness  lor  promotion. 

The  Entrance  examiner  now  whittles  both  ends  of  the  stick  and 
receives  the  fees  as  well.  He  has  to  say,  to  a  large  extent,  what  ground 
the  examination  wall  cover,  and  condescends  to  examine  the  pupils  his 
less  fortunate  brother  has  recommended  as  fit  to  try.  How  is  it  that 
so  many  Entrance  candidates  fail  in  proportion  to  the  number  trying  ? 
One  explanation  is  that  teachers  send  them  up  before  they  are  fit ; 
another  is  that  so  many  pupils  want  to  pass  because  their  friends  or 
relations  have  succeeded,  and  insist  on  trying  notwithstanding  their 
success  would  be  a  sheer  impossibility.  No  doubt  these  reasons  are 
correct  in  many  instances,  but  not  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Public 
School  teachers  have  often  been  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  many  of 
their  pupils  whose  scholarship  would  justify  their  admission  into  a 
higher  form.  The  fact  of  crowded  High  Schools  or  otherwise  has 
much  to  do  with  our  succeeding  in  some  cases.  To  instance  an 
example  in  my  own  experience  :  A  High  School  Principal  said  to  me 
just  before  the  last  December  Entrance,  in  1891,  I  think.  "  Do  not  send 
up  weak  candidates  this  time  ;  our  school  is  full,  and  we  will  only 
accept  those  of  high  standing."  I  do  not  find  any  fault  with  this  piece 
of  advice,  no  doubt  given  with  the  best  intention  in  the  world,  but 
supposing  a  neighboring  school  has  a  small  attendance  and  therefore 
accepts  candidates  who  are  not  the  cream,  so  to  speak,  of  the  appli- 
cants. Wliat  is  the  result  ?  The  Public  School  teachers  who  send 
their  pupils  to  the  first  mentioned  school  do  not  succeed  in  passing  a 
large  per  cent,  of  their  class,  whilst  those  teachers  who  send  to  the 
other  school  are  lauded  to  the  skies  by  the  local  papeis  for  their 
grand  success  in  an  examination  so  severe  that  only  forty  per  cent, 
succeeded  in  such  and  such  a  school,  meaning  the  one  which  only 
accepts  the  best  students.  How  many  teachers  send  up  a  good  class 
one  year  and  do  well,  but  send  up  a  better  the  year  following  only  to 
be  mortified  at  so  many  failures  ;  the  real  reason  being  tliat  the  High 
Schools  are  full  and  do  not  want  ])upils,  or  vice  versa. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  a  change  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
this  examination  is  its  lack  of  uniformity,  which  I  have  attempted  to 
show  by  the  two  instances  just  read.  Others  may  be  multiplied,  these 
secondary  schools  may  be  too  limited  in  teachers,  making  a  large 
increase  in  their  pupils  impossible. 
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These  minor  difficulties  might  be  overcome  if  public  opinion  were 
only  just,  but  every  teacher  present  knows  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
ratepayers  in  their  sections  judge  their  teacher's  success  by  his  ability 
to  pass  a  large  number  of  entrants  each  year.  This  being  the  case, 
what  remedy  may  be  proposed  to  meet  this  difhculty  ? 

I  propose  that  the  answer  papers  from  the  different  High  School 
centres  in  each  inspectorate  be  read  by  a  Central  Board,  composed 
principally  of  Public  School  teachers  and  Inspector.  This  arrangement 
would  secure  uniformity  for  each  county  or  inspectoral  division  and 
would  put  the  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  same  county  on  a.  par  when 
judged  by  results.  Placing  Public  School  teachers  on  the  Board  and 
omitting  the  High  School  Principals  is  not  unjust  when  we  compare 
their  salaries  with  those  of  their  less  fortunate  bi-ethren  in  the  lower 
forms. 

After  all,  the  Public  School  is  the  place  where  the  foundation  is 
laid  and  the  main  supports  put  in.  The  secondary  schools  just  con- 
tinue the  structure  without  any  of  the  real  drudgery  of  the  lower 
forms.  The  few  "  plums  "  in  the  profession  are  not  fairly  distributed. 
The  130  or  140  High  School  centres  throughout  the  Province  have,  at 
a  moderate  estimate,  15,000  applicants  for  admission  to  the  High 
Schools  each  year.  A  small  percentage  of  the  fee  exacted  from  each 
candidate  goes  for  stationery,  etc.,  and  the  rest  should  go  to  the 
teachers  who  have  pi'epared  these  candidates,  but  does  it  ?  As  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  we  are  not  "  in  it,"  nor  are  we  likely  to  be,  unless 
we  present  our  just  rights  to  the  Department  as  persistently  as  the 
High  School  teachers  have  presented  theirs. 

Our  holidays  are  so  arranged  that  we  cannot  engage  in  any  lucra- 
tive employment,  even  if  exhausted  nature  would  allow  of  our  so 
doing  during  vacations,  and  the  labor  of  reading  a  few  hundred  Entrance 
answers,  at  the  price  paid,  would  be  welcomed  by  a  good  many  under- 
paid teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  to-day  who  tind  it  hard  enough 
work  to  make  both  ends  meet,  let  alone  la3nng  up  anything  for  a  rainy 
day. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  we  can  be  charged  with  insufficient  learning 
to  read  Entrance  papers  intelligibly.  It  stands  to  reason  that  any 
teacher  who  can  successfully  teach  Entrance  or  Public  School  Leaving 
work  has  sufficient  to  make  him  competent  to  act  as  an  examinei-,  but 
that  matter  is  only  one  of  detail.  The  main  question  is,  shall  the  change 
suggested  in  this  paper  be  agitated,  because  of  greater  uniforinit}^ 
fairness,  justice  and  success,  if  it  be  brought  about,  or  shall  we  let 
things  drift  and  go  on  in  the  old   way.     It  may  be  charged  against  me 
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to-day,  that  all  I  have  said  or  written  was  for  a  selfish  motive,  that  is 
to  secure  a  greater  share  of  the  extras  to  the  Public  School  teachers  of 
which  I  am  one.  It  is  not  selfish  to  speak  out  for  right,  and  I  am  only 
askinof  what  should  have  been  granted  us  long^  asjo  to  examine  our  own 
pupils  prior  to  their  passing  into  the  higher  grades. 

As  I  understood  that  my  province  was  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
"  Entrance  Examiners  and  Examinations,"  perhaps  I  have  detained 
you  long  enough,  leaving  to  other  teachers  present  the  task  of  sup- 
plementing my  opening  remarks,  and  thanking  you  for  your  attentive 
hearing,  I  shall  conclude  by  moving  the  following  resolution  (see 
Minutes  of  this  Department). 


38 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LEAVING  EXAMINATION. 

John  Strachan,  Rockwood. 

I  humbly  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  Association  during  the  few- 
observations  I  shall  make  on  our  school  sj'stem  as  affected  more- 
directly  by  the  Public  School  Leaving  Examination.  Our  Educational 
System  in  Ontario  is  one  of  which  we  justly  feel  proud,  and  of  which 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  boasting.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  presents 
a  continuous  grade  from  the  lowest  branch  of  Public  School  w^ork  to 
the  highest  honors  in  our  University  course.  But  no  matter  how 
complete  a  system  may  appear  to  us,  there  are  in  it  little  matters  of 
detail,  which  at  times  strike  us  as  being  in  need  of  reformation,  and 
which  w^e  feel  anxious  to  correct  so  that  the  whole  system  may  appear 
in  a  more  perfected  state.  It  is  a  quality  of  the  human  mind  never 
to  be  satisfied  with  its  work.  No  matter  how  grand  or  imposing  a 
structure  may  appear,  he  who  planned  it  can  see  some  defective  parts, 
which,  if  he  had  the  opportunity  he  would  rectify.  He  who  now  has 
control  of  our  System  of  Education  saw%  a  few  years  ago,  a  flaw  in  it 
and  he  hastened  to  amend  it.  He  noticed  that  there  was  a  certain 
trap-door,  through  which  there  was  dropping,  year  by  year,  some  mate- 
rial which  if  retained  and  polished,  would  make  some  of  the  brightest 
gems  in  the  whole  casket  of  education.  It  w^as  a  painfully  apparent 
fact  that  a  large  majority  of  our  pupils  flnished  their  school  educa- 
tion with  the  Entrance  Examination  and  turned  their  attention  to 
other  matter.s.  The  Entrance  Examination  was  evidently  the  be-all 
and  the  end-all  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  f-chool  population,  so  to 
close  the  trap-door  and  to  stop  the  exodus,  to  retain  the  Fifth  Class  in 
our  Public  Schools  for  another  year  and  to  send  to  the  High  Schools 
better  equipped  students,  the  Public  School  Leaving  Examination  was 
launched  upon  the  alread}'  sufferiiig  teachers  and  their  much  demented 
pupils.  However,  the  great  majority  of  teachers  hailed  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  extra  year's  work,  if  not  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  at 
least  wdth  feelings  of  pleasure.  Teachers  had  for  a  long  time  felt  that 
it  was  a  much-to-be-deplored  fact,  that  parents  would  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  end  their  school  days  with  the  Entiance  Examination,  when  a 
fair  percentage  of  them  would  make,  if  not  brilliant  students,  at  least 
men  and  women  who  would  make  their  influence  felt  in  the  realm  of 
letters.  But  while  we  may  applaud  the  action  of  the  Minister  in  giv- 
ing to  us  what  has  been  so  ardently  desired,  we  may  differ  from  him 
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materially  as  to  the  manner  pursued  in  carryino-  out  his  objects.  And 
we,  as  Public  School  teachers,  certainly  feel  that  we  have  a  real  griev- 
ance in  the  arransement  of  the  curriculum  and  in  the  settino-  of  the 
examination  papers,  which,  if  not  redressed  at  a  very  early  date,  will 
cause  the  examination  to  die  from  sheer  desertion.  By  the  interven- 
tion of  some  persons  whose  exact  place  of  residence  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  discovered,  this  examination  has  been  diverted  from  the  pri- 
mary objects  it  had  in  view,  and  instead  of  the  Public  School  teachers 
doing  one  year's  High  School  work,  they  have  been  compelled  to  do 
two  and  in  some  cases  three  years'  High  School  work,  while  all  the 
emoluments  have  gone  to  our  High  School  masters.  Our  burdens  are 
becoming  more  grievous  to  be  borne.  We  are  being  compelled  to  make 
bricks  without  straw  and  we  are  naturally  longing  for  a  Moses  to  lead  us^ 
if  not  to  the  Promised  Land,  at  least  awa}'  from  the  thraldom  of  our  High 
School  task-masters.  Taking  the  Public  School  Leaving  Examination 
as  it  is,  all  will  surely  agree  with  me  that  the  work  is  almost  identical 
with  that  laid  down  for  the  Primary  Examination.  The  absurdity  of 
this  arrangement  will  at  once  present  itself  when  we  recollect  that  the 
regulations  state  that  those  who  pass  the  Public  School  Leaving 
Examination  shall  be  eligible  to  enter  the  Second  Form  of  a  High 
School,  so  that,  according  to  this,  the  High  Schools  are  doing  practically 
the  same  work  in  the  Third  Form  that  they  are  doing  in  the  Second. 
We  all  are  supposed  to  have  our  moments  of  weakness,  but  in  some 
cases  the  malady  seems  to  be  more  protracted  than  in  others,  and  I 
think  this  a  case  calling  for  prompt  and  immediate  attention.  I 
believe  it  is  impossible  to  secure  good  results  as  long  as  the  examination 
is  conducted  as  it  has  been.  Whether  the  Association  will  agree  with 
me  or  not,  I  hold  that  the  standard  for  Teachers'  examinations  must  b& 
higher  than  for  that  of  their  pupils.  We  can  hardly  expect  a  Third- 
class  teacher  to  properly  prepare  pupils  for  practically  the  same  exami- 
nation which  he  has  just  passed,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  "  by  the 
.skin  of  his  teeth."  There  are  in  the  work  difficulties  constantly  crop- 
ping up  which  he  will  be  unable,  from  lack  of  experience  and  broader 
knowledge  which  he  should  have,  to  explain;  difficulties  which  he  ma}^ 
not  have  thought  of  while  studying  the  work  himself.  It  was  ))robably 
this  idea  the  Minister  had  in  view  when  he  proposed  that  the  munifi- 
cent grant  of  So  per  pupil  should  be  given  to  only  certain  schools,  prac- 
tically debarring  rural  schools  from  revelling  in  the  wealth  accrued  as 
the  result  of  having  successful  pupils.  In  apportioning  this  grant  to 
certain  schools,  however,  I  must  say  the  framers  of  the  Act  paid  a  very 
doubtful  compliment  to  the  utility  of  our  Public  School  Inspectors,  ta 
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the  honesty  of  Rural  Teachers  and  to  the  amount  of  interest  taken 
by  parents  in  the  welfare  of  their  children.  I  think  there  is  little  dan- 
ger that  the  conscientious  rural  teacher  will  wilfully  neglect  the 
younger  pupils  placed  under  his  care.  It  does  not  take  a  very  long 
time  now-a-days  for  a  parent  to  find  out  whether  his  children  are 
receiving  a  reasonable  share  of  the  teacher's  time  and  attention.  If  it 
should  happen  that  he  is  devoting  too  much  time  to  his  advanced 
pupilS;  he  may  begin  at  once  to  see  clouds  darkening  on  the  horizon  of 
his  little  world.  He  may  soon  hear  the  faint  rumble  of  the  distant 
thunder,  that  tells  of  a  storm  which,  unheeded,  will  sweep  him  off  the 
<leck  of  his  frail  craft.  The  prudent  craftsman  will  do  well,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  trim  his  sails  to  the  breeze,  leave  the  huge  waves 
that  threaten  to  engulf  him,  and  playfully  caress  the  little  white-caps 
that  curl  in  the  quiet  harbor  of  honest  all-round  toil.  The  plan  of 
apportioning  the  grant  as  laid  down  in  the  Act  was  a  serious  blow  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  examination,  and  it  is  good  evidence  that  the 
authorities  discovered  their  mistake  when  last  year  they  paid  the  grant 
to  all  schools  in  which  pupils  had  been  successful. 

You  will  now  allow  a  short  discussion  of  the  curriculum  which  the 
Act  states  is  Iramed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  one  year's  course  in  the 
Public  School  after  the  Entrance  Examination  has  been  passed.  The 
selections  for  Literature  are  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  the 
Primary.  We  have  eleven  poems  from  the  High  School  Reader, 
selected,  we  are  led  to  believe,  with  the  utmost  care.  We  have 
"  Horatius,"  "  The  Revenge,"  "  Herve  Riel,"  and  "  A  Ballad  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  four  selections  of  practically  the  same  kind,  the  object  of 
those  making  the  selections  being  probably  to  have  students  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  old  ballad  style  of  poetry  at  least.  One  of  the  kind 
would  be  quite  sufficient.  It  may  be  that  my  taste  for  beauty  has 
never  been  sufficiently  eduated,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  enthuse  my  pupils  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  possessed  by  that  "  Highland  Girl  "  of  Wordsworth's.  It  may 
be  because  the  environments  of  Highland  people  have  been  too  well 
understood  by  me.  I  myself  was  possessed  of  only  "  a  few  words  of 
English  speech  "  when  I  was  eight  years  old,  and  I  can  assure  you  it 
was  a  bondage  very  unsweetly  brooked  by  this  Highland  boy.  Objec- 
tion has  also  been  made  to  others  of  the  selections,  and  it  has  often 
been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  poem  as  "  The  Cottei''s  Saturday 
Night"  has  been  persistently  left  off  the  list.  If  it  is  on  account  of 
the  dialect  I  am  sure  it  is  just  as  easy  to  explain  such  expressions  as 
^'  He  wales  a  portion  wi'  judicious  care,"  as  "  He  may  hope  to  out- 
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thwack  us."  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  to  abolish  half  the  poetical  selections  and  substitute  a 
short  prose  work  b}^  a  good  author.  Perhaps  the  Arithmetic  group  is 
more  faulty  than  any  of  the  others.  The  limit  is  too  long.  We  are 
asked  to  cover  the  same  ground  as  pupils  studying  Junior  Leaving 
work,  except  in  a  few  minor  items.  Percentage  involving  the  limit  of 
time  might  be  struck  off,  with  the  exception  of  simple  and  compound 
interest  and  bank  discount.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  intro- 
duction of  two  new  subjects  in  Mathematics  is  too  much  for  a  year's 
work,  and  as  Euclid  is  at  this  stage  a  valuable  study  for  deductive 
teaching,  Algebra  might  be  left'  off.  The  kindest  thing  J  can  say 
about  our  text-book  in  Arithmetic  is  that  it  is  absolutely  valueless. 
True,  the  authorities  some  time  ago  made  what  the}"  doubtless  thought 
a  valuable  addition  to  it  by  introducing  the  supplement.  Price,  10 
cents.  This  supplement  was  designed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  Mensura- 
tion training  of  pupils  preparing  for  the  Public  School  Leaving  Exam- 
ination. In  my  school  days  we  boys  had  a  pernicious  habit  of  attach- 
ing a  streamer  of  paper  or  cloth  to  the  coat-tail  of  any  of  our  school- 
mates who  happened  to  be  unusually  "  soft  "  or  "  ungainly,"  the  object 
being  to  make  him  more  ridiculous-looking  still.  This  supplement, 
attached  probablj^  with  the  best  intentions,  is  even  more  ridiculous 
than  the  old  book  itself.  It  may  be  adapted  for  students  preparing 
for  the  Junior  Leaving  Examination,  but  it  is  absolutely  useless  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Speaking  of  the  Book-keeping 
and  Drawing  regulations,  I  cannot  see  why  Public  School  Leaving 
candidates  should  be  required  to  do  more  work  than  those  writing  for 
the  Primaiy.  If  students  writing  for  the  latter  take  sufficient  marks 
in  these  two  subjects  they  receive  their  commercial  certificates  even  if 
they  should  fail  in  all  the  other  subjects,  and  they  are  not  required  to 
do  any  more  in  Book-keeping  and  Drawing  when  writing  again  for  the 
Primary.  Our  pupils  have  to  go  over  the  woi'k  every  year  they  write 
and  the  regulations  state  that  the  Book-keeping  sets  shall  be  different 
each  vear.     I  should  imao-ine  that  it  is  placino-  too  afi'eat  a  strain  on 

•^  ~  loo 

the  meniory  of  examiners  to  make  them  remember  what  sets  of  Book- 
keeping have  been  previously  submitted  to  them  for  examination.  As 
this  work  of  Book-keeping  and  Drawing  is  purely  mechanical  and  could 
easily  be  done  by  pupils  who  do  not  know  the  first  principles  of  either 
subject,  I  would  suggest  that  the  regulations  be  changed  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  work  of  one  j'ear  being  sufficient  in  case  of  failure.  In  the  case 
of  the  subject  of  Geography  I  know  it  is  very  hard  to  set  a  limit,  but  I 
think  the  ground  examiners  are  allowed  to  travel  over  is  much   too 
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great.  Wliile  we  cannot,  complain  of  the  last  Geography  paper,  still 
the  papers  of  1893  and  1894,  when  carefully  compared,  show  how 
erratic  examiners  can  be.  In  1893  every  question,  with  the,  excep- 
tion of  one,  was  tnken  from  the  Physical  Geography  contained  in  the 
first  fifty  pages  of  the  High  School  Text-Book.  In  1894  only  one 
question  was  taken  from  that  part  of  the  book  just  mentioned.  Then 
we  have  too  much  History.  Everything  between  the  two  covers  of 
the  High  School  History  is  an  enormous  amount  of  work  for  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  When  we  consider  the 
admirable  facilities  that  History  gives  to  the  examiners  who  revel  in 
the  opportunities  afforded  them  of  obscuring  the  menning  of  the  ques- 
tions they  propound,  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  the  work  will 
readily  present  itself  to  the  Association.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Brunswick  Period  along  with  the  Canadian  History  is  sufficient, 
and  this,  if  thorough]}"  taken  up,  will  give  far  more  satisfactory  results. 
But  however  we  may  differ  as  to  the  limit  of  work  laid  down  for 
this  examination  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  matter  upon  which  we  can 
all  agree,  and  that  is  the  chai^acter  of  the  papers  set  for  the  examina- 
tion. Everyone  must  admit  that  they  have  been  too  difficult.  Most 
of  them  were  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  pupils  who  might  be 
expected  to  write  at  that  examination.  I  believe  the  examiners  who 
are  appointed  to  piepare  the  papers  for  this  examination  aie  asked  to 
hand  in  their  questions  to  a  body  of  men  called  the  Revising  Com- 
mittee, who  have  the  jDower  to  mutilate  the  papers  so  that  when  they 
have  completed  their  work  only  the  most  difficult  and  least  appropriate 
questions  remain  on  the  list.  Who  are  the  members  of  this  Committee  ? 
Are  they  teachers  who  are  supposed  to  know  what  is  a  proper  test  for 
promotion  from  the  First  Form  to  the  Second  Form  in  the  High  School  ? 
Evidently  the  bull  in  the  china  shop  understood  his  business  as  well  as 
these  Revising  Barristers.  But  perhaps  we  must  not  attach  too  much 
blame  to  them,  as  probably  they  are  anxious  to  make  some  attempt  to 
earn  the  money  belonging  to  the  office  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  something  to  do.  In  1894  the  papers  on  Book-keeping,  Euclid 
and  Geography,  were  very  reasonable.  The  History  paper  contained 
some  excellent  questions,  but  tl;e  first  and  last  on  the  paper  could  not 
be  answered  by  any  pupil,  no  matter  what  age,  from  the  material  in 
our  text-book.  In  composition  there  is  only  one  suitable  question, 
namely,  number  (c),  and  from  the  reading  of  the  paper  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  understand  what  the  examiners  required,  whether  it  was  to 
write  a  letter  or  write  an  essay  on  a  letter — probably  the  latter.  The 
Grammar  paper  is  away  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  Public  School 
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^scholars.  The  second  part  B.  is  clearl}^  out  of  the  limit,  while  C.  is 
-composed  of  exercises  in  False  Syntax,  in  which  the  grammatical 
principle  is  so  obsciired  that  it  would  require  men  of  mature  minds  to 
•correct  and  give  satisfactory  reasons.  In  the  Literature  paper  we  have 
-ample  justification  of  the  old  remark  that  "  language  was  given  to  man 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his  thoughts."  Only  the  last  question  is 
suitable  for  pupils  of  such  tender  age  as  we  are  supposed  to  have.  The 
questions  are  couched  in  language  away  beyond  them.  The  Arithmetic 
paper  is  too  long  and  too  difficult  and  the  Mensuration  questions  are 
clearly  out  of  the  limit.  In  Algebra  the  lii'st  three  questions  are  fair, 
but  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  work  to  be  gone  over  in  a 
year,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  are  altogether  too  difficult.  When  we  remember 
that  the  limit  extends  only  to  simple  equations,  and  see  on  four  ques- 
tions out  of  seven  in  equations  not  of  the  simplest  kind,  we  can  under- 
stand how  hard  it  is  for  examiners  to  restrain  themselves.  Lastly,  the 
•subject  of  reading  comes  up,  and  the  examiners  are  asked  to  propound 
•questions  to  the  candidate  after  he  has  read  to  determine  whether  he 
has  read  intelligently  or  not.  If  any  questions  are  asked,  we  submit 
that  they  should  be  asked  before  the  reading  and  not  after  it. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  object  of  this  examination  was  to  save 
one  year  at  the  High  School.  Candidates  who  have  passed  this  exam- 
ination may  enter  the  Second  Form  of  the  High  School.  Is  there  a 
High  School  teacher  in  Ontario  who  is  willing  to  take  the  Public  School 
Leaving  papers  as  a  test  for  promotion  from  his  First  Form  to  the 
Second  Form  ?  Compared  with  the  success  of  other  teachers,  I  have 
no  T'eason  to  complain  of  .my  success  at  the  examination  of  1894.  Of 
my  successful  candidates  only  two  are  attending  High  School.  Both 
of  these  were  placed  in  the  Third  Form.  Both  will  write  at  the 
Primary  Examination  in  1895.  One  of  them  has,  until  Easter,  been 
taking  extra  work,  not  required  for  her  examination,  along  with  her 
regular  work.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  point  out  pupils  who  have 
left  the  Public  School  fourj^ears  ago,  who  have  ever  since  been  attend- 
ing High  School,  but  who  have  not  yet  passed  any  examination.  1 
believe  there  are  scores  of  Public  School  teachers  in  Ontario  whose 
experience  has  been  the  same.  In  this  examination  the  examiners 
have  pre-supposed  a  maturity  of  mental  development  incompatible 
with  the  age  of  the  average  pupil.  The  Public  School  teachers  have 
a  real  grievance,  and  I  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Department 
to  pass  a  remedial  order.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  efficiency  of  the 
teacher  is  judged  by  the  proportion  of  pupils  he  passes  at  a  given 
examination,   and    although    we   are   far  from   holding  that  the   best 
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results  of  teaching  can  be  set  down  in  per  cents.,  yet  much  has  to  be 
conceded  to  this  materialistic  age  which  demands  tangible  things.  We 
are  anxious  to  have  the  Fifth  Class  retained  in  our  Public  Schools,  but 
we  are  anxious  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  chance  to  do  good  work, 
therefore  I  take  this  opportunity  of  moving  the  following  resolution, 
which  I  hope  to  see  adopted  by  this  Association  : — 

Resolved,  (1)  That  the  Public  School  Leaving  Examination  has, 
since  its  introduction,  caused  general  dissatisfaction,  from  the  fact  that 
the  curriculum  covers  too  much  ground  to  be  gone  over  thoroughly  in 
one  year,  and  that  the  papers  set  for  the  examination  have  been  too 
difficult. 

(2)  That  the  curriculum  be  revised  so  that  the  work  can  be  covered 
in  one  year. 

(3)  That  any  honors  for  Fifth  Class  work  be  participated  in  by  all 
.schools  in  which  Fifth  Class  work  is  successfully  performed. 

(4)  That  in  the  matter  of  Legislative  Grants,  the  Public  Schools  be 
more  liberally  dealt  with,  and  that  the  proportion  of  $8  or  $9  to  $1  per 
pupil  in  favor  of  H^gh  Schools  is  too  great. 
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If  I  were  to  start  with  sp.ch  a  commonplace  assertion  as  that  the 
future  of  Canada  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  her  country  schools, 
you  would  almost  feel  that  I  was  taking  a  very  bald  text  and  one  that 
needed  no  ])roof  and  yet  is  it  not  true  that  sometimes  the  force  of  a 
saying  is  lost  upon  us  by  reason  of  its  very  simplicity  ? 

Is  the  general  trend  of  educational  development  and  improvement 
in  a  line  that  would  show  to  even  a  careful  observer  that  our  hope  for 
the  future  is,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  rural  school  ^  Is  it  not 
true  that  our  boasted  strides  during  the  past  decade  have  been  taken 
in  higher  education  and  that  any  improvements  the  rural  schools  have 
made  have  been  doubtful  and  incidental  rather  than  definite  and  care- 
fully planned  ? 

Let  us  notice  the  Public  School  Leaving  Examination,  the  institution 
of  which  marks  the  most  important  change  made  for  some  time,  relat- 
ing to  rural  schools.  Has  this  examination  realized  what  was  expected 
of  it  ?  What  ought  reasonably  to  have  been  expected  of  it  ?  During 
the  past  three  years  the  number  of  Public  School  Leaving  certificates 
granted  has  not  averaged  twenty-five  per  county.  Is  this  a  satisfac- 
tory showing  ?  Remember  this  is  an  examination  planned  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  rural  schools.  This  was  intended  to  be  the  goal  for 
which  the  ninety  and  five  per  cent,  who  never  attend  a  High  School 
should  climb. 

Where  lies  the  difficulty  ?  Is  the  examination  too  hard  ?  Have 
teachers  of  rural  schools  too  little  time  to  undertake  so  much  work  ? 
Do  the  High  Schools  attract  all  the  senior  pupils  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  for  Fifth  Form  work  ?  I  have  heard  all  of  these  reasons  given  by 
teachers  trying  to  account  for  the  difficulty.  I  must  confess  that  none 
of  them  nor  all  of  them  seem  to  me  satisfactory.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  standard  of  the  examination  papers  has  been  high,  but  let  us 
remember  this  is  a  Public  School  Xeam^ (7  Examination.  It  is  to  repre- 
sent the  discipline  and  culture  the  boys  and  girls  of  rural  schools  in 
Ontario  receive  during  their  whole  school  course.  Dare  any  teacher 
say  that  our  schools  about  which  we  boast  so  much  ought  not  to  cover 
such  a  course  and  cover  it  well  ? 

Are  teachers  of  rural  schools  too  busy  to  do  this  work  ?  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  teacher  who  was  too  busy  to  do  something  that  he  liked 
39 
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to  do  and  wanted  to  do,  and  felt  that  he  ought  to  do,  and  that  he  knew 
how  to  do  ?  Now  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  teachers  of  rural 
schools  are  not  busy  and  in  many  cases  oveiworked.  I  simply  wish  to 
point  ont  that  lack  of  time  has  never  prevented  teachers  from  under- 
taking- any  labors  they  felt  to  be  in  their  sphere. 

Do  the  bright  pupils  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  leave  for  the  High 
Schools  ?  No  doubt  that  many  rural  schools  adjacent  to  High  Schools 
do  suffer  in  this  way,  but  the  ma^^s  of  the  pupils,  even  the  bright  and 
advanced  ones,  do  not  go  to  High  Schools  although  they  leave  the  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The  latest  official  returns  show  that  sixty-one  per  cent,  of  Ontario 
teachers  have  third  class  certificates.  The  cities  and  towns  employ 
almost  exclusively  second  and  first  class  teachers.  It  follows  then  that 
the  percentage  of  third  class  teachers  in  rural  schools  must  be  much 
above  sixty-one  per  cent.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  true  explanation  of 
the  comparative  failure  of  the  Public  School  Leaving  Examination. 
Third  class  teachers  cannot  successfully  teach  the  work.  It  requires  a 
scholarship  and  a  culture  they  do  not  possess.  They  act  the  part  of 
wisdom  in  leaving  the  work  severely  alone.  Imagine  a  teacher  who 
squeezed  through  the  Primary  Examination  with  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  per  cent,  in  Arithmetic,  tr^dng  to  teach  that  subject  for  Public 
School  Leaving,  or  one  who  took  the  same  per  cent,  in  English  Litera- 
ture, trying  to  prepare  a  pupil  for  an  examination  he  could  not  pass 
himself  ! 

I  consider  this  question  of  third  class  certificates  a  burning  one  and 
one  deeply  affecting  the  rural  schools.  A  settlement  of  it  must  come 
soon.  It  may  not  be  wise  to  make  a  radical  change,  but  when  the 
change  comes  it  must  be  a  policy  that  will  gradually  bub  surely  drive 
the  teacher  of  minimum  qualifications  out  of  the  profession. 

At  present  the  rural  districts  where  the  educational  status  is  low 
and  where  the  people  generally  are  narrow  and  uncultured,  are  just  the 
places  where  you  find  the  poor  teacher,  while  the  progressive  and  in- 
telligent rural  districts  are  certain  to  provide  for  their  children  a  well- 
educated  and  skilful  teacher.  In  short,  the  people  who  for  themselves 
and  their  children  most  need  the  quickening  influence  of  a  good  school 
are  just  the  ones  who  never  secure  it.  Is  this  to  go  on  and  on  ?  Be- 
cause one-half  or  more  of  the  rural  sections  of  Ontario  are  willing  to 
have  any  kind  of  teacher  if  he  will  only  work  for  low  wages,  are  they 
always  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  ? 

It  is  our  boast  that  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  developed 
a  wider  measure  of  local  self-government  than  we  in  Ontario,  but  a 
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•careful  observer  cannot  fail  to  note  that  this  self-government,  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  many  rural  school  boards,  is  a  power  used  with  question- 
able results. 

We  all  know  that  the  farmers  of  Ontario  do  not  feel  very  prosperous 
just  now,  and,  manj-  of  them,  find  the  closest  economy  necessary,  but 
surely  the  cheap  teacher  is  anything  but  economy.  He  is  rather  an 
expensive  luxury.  He  must  be  paid  something  and  often  makes  a  very 
slight  return.  He  is  toying  with  the  precious  moments  of  the  children 
under  his  care  and  the  pittance  his  employers  have  wasted  on  his  salary 
is  but  a  fraction  of  their  real  loss. 

The  most  strino-ent  regulations  as  to  the  licensinii:  of  teachers  will 
not  provide  anything  like  an  absolute  guarantee  that  the  teachers  are 
capable.  The  almost  unanimous  voice  of  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  know  says  that  the  weakness  in  rural  schools  at  the  present  time  is 
poor  scholarship  and  this  is  a  point  that  can  be  securely  guarded 
against  by  the  proper  authorities.  In  many  respects  our  knowledge  of 
methods  of  teaching  has  advanced  faster  than  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  be  taught. 

Let  us  not,  however,  underestimate  the  difficulties  that  await  the 
Department  of  Education  in  any  attempt  at  raising  the  present  stan- 
dard. Any  change  made  must  be  defended  on  the  floor  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  Legislature  is  largely  composed  of  rural  members,  repre- 
senting the  very  districts  where  any  change  tending  to  shut  out  low 
grade  teachers  and  raise  salaries  would  be  most  quickly  felt. 

The  solving  of  the  low  grade  teacher  problem  is  one  that  will  require 
the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  every  person  and  every  institution  en- 
gaged in  education.  The  county  inspectors  and  members  of  county 
boards  should  not  hesitate  to  cut  of  young  teachers  whose  failure  is 
almost  certain.  The  examiners  for  Normal  Schools  should  make  cer- 
tain that  the  holding  of  a  Normal  School  certificate  is  a  guarantee  of 
something  more  than  a  term's  attendance,  and  a  reasonable  assurance 
to  the  board  employing  that  teacher,  that  they  will  secure  something 
better  than  a  recruit  from  the  county  Model  School.  Above  all,  the 
teachers  throughout  the  country  who  hold  Normal  certificates  should 
fully  recognize  the  responsibility  resting  on  them.  If  every  graduate 
of  a  Normal  School  were  to  do  his  best  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  given 
him  during  his  professional  training,  it  would  not  be  long  before  even 
rural  school  boards  would  see  the  advantages  of  employing  a  skilled 
teacher. 

Now  I  did  not  write  this  paper  to  wage  a  crusade  against  third  class 
■certificates,  nor  to  discuss    the    Public    School  Leaving  Examination, 
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although    both    of   these    subjects    are    closely    connected    with    rural 
schools. 

Although  the  rural  schools  are  supposed  to  have  many  inherent 
drawbacks,  and  in  too  many  cases  are  supplied  with  low  grade  teachers, 
I  still  believe  that  as  a  whole  they  give  a  better  education  than  the 
city  schools  and  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  the  best  of  them  are  the 
best  schools  we  have  ;  not  because  they  have  better  teachers,  neither 
because  their  teachers  work  harder,  but  because  of  their  environments. 
J  The  ideal  Public  School  is  a  country  school ;  it  always  will  be.  The 
ideal  life  is  a  country  life,  and  let  us  sincerely  hope  that  this,  too,  may 
always  be.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  as  yet  the  mass  of  Canadians 
enjoy  rural  homes  and  natural  surroundings.  As  teachers  let  us  do  all 
in  our  power  to  check  the  uneasy,  restless  spirit  that  has  seemed  of  late 
years  to  possess  the  young  people  of  America,  and  drive  so  many 
of  them  to  towns  and  cities.  Let  the  teacher,  whether  in  the  city  or 
country,  take  every  opportunity  to  impress  on  his  pupils  the  dignity 
of  honest  toil,  whether  of  the  hand  or  head,  and  let  him  in  particular 
lead  them  to  place  a  high  estimate  upon  the  independence,  the  freedom, 
and  the  importance,  of  a  successful  farmer. 

Just  here  the  well-educated  teacher  of  a  rural  school  has  a  wonderful 
power,  and  a  certain  advantage  over  a  city  teacher.  Every  teacher 
must  influence  his  pupils  according  to  his  own  power  and  strength  of 
character,  but  the  rural  teacher  has  an  additional  power  from  the  fact 
that  the  country  child's  intercourse  with  educated  minds  is  limited. 
The  country  teacher  who  wins  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  pupils 
is  to  them  the  embodiment  of  all  wisdom  and  every  virtue.  How  very 
necessary  that  the  teacher  who  is  thus  consciously  or  unconsciously 
influencing  so  many  young  lives  should  po.ssess  not  only  every  moral  and 
social  virtue,  but  also  that  he  should  have  that  knowledge  and  culture 
which  will  enable  him  to  give  them  broad  and  comprehensive  ideas  of 
mankind  and  his  various  relations  and  duties. 

The  country  school  generally  has  healthful,  cheerful  and  invigorating 
surroundings  ;  or,  at  least,  the  right  sort  of  teacher  can  do  a  great  deal 
toward  making  them  so.  The  city  teacher  strives  to  bring  Nature  into 
the  school  room  in  the  shape  of  plants,  specimens  and  shells  of  all 
kinds.  The  country  teacher  may  not  only  have  them  inside,  but  must 
come  in  contact  with  them  outside.  The  country  child  sees  Nature  at 
home. 

To  what  extent  our  after  thoughts  and  lives  are  influenced  by  the 
scenes  of  early  childhood,  is  a  question  difficult  to  determine,  but  we 
may  safely  say  that  their  power  is  no  unimportant  one,  and  all  the 
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stronger  from  the  subtle  unconscious  manner  in  which  it  acts.  How- 
very  inij^ortant  then  that  a  child's  early  years  should  be  spent  amid 
such  surroundings  as  will  be  an  incentive  to  a  life  of  virtue,  and  how 
many  advantages,  in  this  respect,  the  country  has  over  the  city  ! 

Then,  too,  what  an  inexhaustible  mine  the  surroundings  of  the  coun- 
try school  ofter  for  lessons  in  natural  history,  botany,  and  every  study 
bearing  on  plant  and  animal  life  !  Granted,  a  skilful.  Nature-loving 
teacher  and  the  pupil  must  be  dull  indeed  who  cannot  be  led  to  inter- 
est himself  in  the  study  of  his  surroundings. 

Not  only  are  the  pupil's  surroundings  during  school  hours  of  a  very 
desirable  kind,  but  the  chances  are  that  his  home  surroundings  are 
more  conducive  to  the  formation  of  good  habits  than  are  those  of  a 
city  child.  The  majority  of  rural  school  pupils  come  from  homes  of 
competency  rather  than  of  wealth,  and  this  alone  is  no  mean  advantage. 
I  suppose  it  is  according  to  that  great  law  of  compensation  that  even 
riches  have  their  disadvantages.  Certain  it  is  that  many  a  boy's  ambi- 
tion is  dwarfed,  and  his  incentive  for  work  lacking,  simply  because  his 
father  has  plenty  of  money,  and  the  bo}^  feels  that  his  material  wants 
are  sure  of  being  satisfied.  A  philosophic  consideration  of  this  may 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  error  arises  from  the  abuse  of  money,  but  the 
fact  remains,  and  I  fear  will  lemain,  so  long  as  human  nature  is  as  it  is. 

Pupils  who  live  in  the  country  often  have  work  for  their  spare 
moments,  sometimes  they  lament  their  lot,  and  sigh  for  the  free  and 
easy  life  of  their  cousins  in  town,  but  the  teacher  and  wise  parent,  while 
wishing  none  to  live  a  life  of  drudgery,  and  desiring  all  to  have  a 
sufficient  time  for  relaxation  and  healthy  sports,  will  offer  thanks  for 
the  little  chores  that  keep  a  restless  boy  out  of  mischief,  and  at  the 
same  time  train  him  in  habits  of  industry.  Have  you  not  Ibund  again 
and  again  that  some  of  your  brightest  and  hardest  working  pupils  are 
the  ones  wlio  have  much  to  do  at  home,  while  the  idle  in  school  are 
almost  certain  to  be  idle  out  of  school  ?  A  boy  who  has  earned  a  dollar 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  begins  to  realize  that  time  is  money,  and  is 
less  likely  to  fritter  away  his  time  in  school  than  the  one  who  estimates 
the  value  of  a  dollar  only  by  the  amount  of  pleasure  it  will  secure 
him. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  connected  with  education  that  is  at 
present  occupying  a  larger  share  of  attention  from  the  public,  and 
close  thought  from  educators,  than  that  of  manual  training  in  Public 
Schools.  Its  friends  claim  that  it  is  the  long-sought  for  panacea  that 
will  restore  harmon}^  between  the  growth  of  the  physical  and  intellec- 
tual natures.     They  claim,  and   rightly  too,  that  the  training   of  the 
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hand  will  at  the  same  time  train  the  eye,  and  aid  greatly  in  Drawing, 
Arithmetic,  and  kindred  studies. 

I  believe,  however,  the  main  reasons  for  advocating  manual  training^ 
have  arisen  from  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  educators  that  young 
people  should  have  something  useful  to  do  ;  that  during  the  period 
from  nine  or  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  boys  and  girls  are  all  the 
better  for  being  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  bread  and  butter  busi- 
ness, and  that  boys,  especially,  who  have  nothing  to  do  outside  of  their 
studies  are  likely  to  become  somewhat  listless,  and  pass  through  a 
period  varjnng  from  one  to  three  years,  when  they  are  in  a  kind  of 
comatose,  stand-still,  won't-be-interested-in-anything  condition.  Rejoice 
ye  teachei-s  of  rural  schools  I  For  you  the  manual  training  problem 
has  solved  itself.  The  hundred-acre  farm  demands  some  service  from 
even  your  youngest  pupil. 

Advocates  of  manual  training  will  tell  us  that  the  clay-modelling, 
sawing  and  cutting,  teach  accuracy  and  develop  a  keen  perception  of 
form,  but  the  farmyard  and  kitchen  require  services  that  have  their 
peculiar  educational  advantages,  and  it  yet  remains  to  be  proved  that 
the  moulding  of  an  old-fashioned  doughnut  will  not  have  as  much 
educational  value  foi-  a  girl  as  moulding  one  out  of  clay  or  putty,  or 
that  the  country  boy  may  not  train  his  eye  as  much  in  making  sti'aight 
paths  and  beds  in  the  garden  as  the  city  boy  in  trying  to  saw  a  board 
at  right  angles. 

Much  stress  is  usually  laid  on  the  power  of  manual  training  ta 
develop  originality.  It  is,  however,  extremely  unlikely  that  even 
twentieth  century  progress  will  see  rural  schools  enjoying  any  of  the 
advantages  of  this  system,  and  I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  in  so 
far  as  manual  training  is  an  aid  to  originality  the  rural  schools  are  less 
in  need  of  it  than  any  others.  The  pupil  of  the  rural  school  is  already 
surrounded  by  many  influences  that  tend  to  originality.  He  is  much 
left  to  himself,  and  must  solve  his  problems  and  conquer  his  dithculties 
by  original  methods.  He  is  generally  unable  to  get  the  same  amount 
of  help  at  home  as  city  boys  and  must  investigate  and  think  for  him- 
self. He  spends  much  time  apart  from  his  playmates,  and  this  in 
itself  helps  to  make  him  original  in  his  manner.  Last,  but  not  least,, 
the  teaching  he  gets  is  likely  to  have  a  certain  freshness  and  origin- 
ality in  manner.  True,  in  too  many  rural  schools  the  only  positive 
quality  the  teaching  has  is  originality  ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  best 
rural  schools,  and  every  teacher  present  who  has  taught  in  a  rural 
school  will  understand  what  I  mean  by  original  metliods. 

The  teacher  has  five  arades  or  more  to  teach,  and  has  not  time  to- 
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carefully  prepare  every  lesson  ai)d  every  illustration  to  be  used.  He 
has  prepared  a  general  outline  and  knows  what  he  intends  to  teach, 
but  for  minute  illustrations  and  exact  questions  he  must  be  guided  by 
the  course  the  lesson  takes  and  tlie  difficulties  he  encounters  in  pre- 
senting it.  When  he  meets  a  difficulty  he  seizes  upon  an  illustration 
that  is  generally  successful,  yet  is  such  a  one  as  he  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  use  had  he  been  presenting  a  lesson  before  critics. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  originality  is  that  of  inde- 
pendence, and  every  influence  bearing  on  the  foi'mer  afleets  the  latter. 

Perhaps  in  no  single  point  has  the  rural  school  such  an  advantage 
over  every  other  as  in  its  formation  of  habits  of  independence.  What 
the  country  teacher  usually  regards  as  his  greatest  di-awback  is  lack  of 
time  to  teach  enough,  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  causes  that 
promote  inde|)endence  in  pupils  this  drawback  is  .seen  to  have  its- 
peculiar  advantage.  Country  teachers  do  not  teach  too  much ;  many 
city  teachers  do.  The  country  teacher  has  no  oj)poitunity  to  spoon 
feed  ;  the  city  teacher  has,  and  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  them  can't 
resist  the  temptation  to  do  it. 

While  every  true  teacher  fully  recognizes  the  importance  of  present- 
ing well-planned  lessons  arranged  in  logical  order,  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  these  and  many  of  the  methods  advanced  by  some 
modern  writers  on  education.  Every  difficulty  i.^  lemoved.  Every 
little  hill  is  cut  down.  The  pupil  must  meet  no  difficulty  that  will 
even  slightly  embarrass  him.  His  only  part  is  to  open  his  mouth  for 
the  sugar-coated  pill  so  carefully  prepared.  Often  the  roundabout 
journey  he  is  taken  to  avoid  one  little  jolt  quite  puts  him  to  sleep. 
A  noted  writer  on  methods  in  Mathematics  who  belongs  to  one  of  the 
most  famous  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States  will  use  a  page  of 
explanations  involving  at  least  a  dozen  steps  to  reach  a  conclusion  that 
any  ordinary  boy  would  understand  much  better  if  the  explanations 
were  reduced  by  three-quarters. 

Every  possible  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  surroundings  of 
pupils  pleasant  and  every  means  used  to  interest  them  in  work,  but 
the  teacher  who  has  not  yet  taught  his  pupils  to  work  diligently  at 
certain  periods  without  his  aid,  has  yet  to  learn  at  least  one  important 
educational  principle.  Again  and  again  have  I  heard  teachers  in  High 
Schools  say  they  could  tell  the  boy  from  the  country  by  his  sticking- 
power  and  his  ability  to  help  himself.  He  has  become  so  used  to  inde- 
pendent work  that  he  is  not  lost  as  soon  as  the  teacher  leaves  him. 

Why  is  it  that  country  teachers  never  grow  old  ?  I  suppose  it  must 
be  because  they  have  so  much  w^ork  there  is  no  time  left  to  think  of 
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their  troubles.  Certain  it  is  that  they  are  not  so  likely  to  become  nar- 
row and  machine-like  as  the  teacher  iu  a  lower  division  of  a  graded 
school.  The  country  teachei",  with  all  grades  to  teach,  must  read  very 
widely  if  the  work  is  to  be  well  done.  Not  only  does  his  work  demand 
wide  reading  but  it  makes  heavy  calls  upon  his  symjDathies  with  child 
life.  He  deals  with  every  age  of  child  and  every  stage  of  development. 
He  lives  his  childhood  over  every  day  and  keeps  in  constant  touch  with 
child -nature. 

It  is  often  said  that  teaching  is  a  narrowing  occupation,  and  judging 
from  the  effect  it  has  on  many  who  call  themselves  teachers,  the  saying 
seems  to  be  true.  We  all  know  teachers  who  have  gone  on  year  after 
year,  doing  the  same  things  in  the  same  room  in  the  same  way,  until 
their  mental  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  walls  of  their  school-room,  and 
they  even  come  to  believe  that  schools  and  children  were  made  for 
their  especial  benefit.  The  spectacle  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  Must  we 
accept  it  as  an  inseparable  disadvantage  inhei'ent  in  our  profession  ? 
I  think  not,  and  surely  the  rural  teacher  who  receives  daily  inspiration 
from  the  book  of  Nature  and  has  his  symi)athies  broadened  bj'  contact 
with  young  and  old,  should  be  the  last  one  to  furnish  an  illustration  of 
this  narrowing  process. 

In  an  ungraded  school  every  class  may  hear  the  lessons  taught  to 
every  other  class.  Is  this  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  ?  Some 
may  say  a  disadvantage  since  it  tends  to  distract  the  attention  of  those 
doing  seat  work.  I  am  quite  certain,  though,  that  the  advantages  are 
more  than  the  disadvantages.  The  seniors  are  benefited  from  the  les- 
sons given  the  juniors  and  many  points  that  were  not  clear  to  thera 
two  or  three  years  ago  are  now  fully  understood.  The  juniors  are 
stimulated  to  greater  effort  and  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time 
when  they  will  be  able  to  do  the  work  done  by  seniors.  Then  in  Geog- 
raphy, History  and  Literature,  the  subject  matter  is  .such  that  any  class 
is  benefited  from  the  lessons  given  to  any  other  class.  I  remember  a 
boy,  seven  years  of  ;ige,  who,  after  spending  liis  first  month  at  school, 
could  repeat  for  his  mother  the  whole  of  Byron's  "  Ocean."  He  learned 
it  from  hearing  Fourth  Book  pupils  recite  it  in  class.  Could  he  have 
been  better  employed  ? 

One  of  the  most  appreciated  compliments  I  ever  received  was  paid 
me  quite  innocently  by  a  little  girl  in  the  Fifth  Class  while  I  was  teach- 
ing a  Literature  lesson  to  a  Fourth  Class.  She  was  supposed  to  be  work- 
ing Algebra,  but  I  noticed  that  she  was  not  and  spoke  to  her.  She  said 
it  was  no  use,  she  had  tried  very  hard  but  that  she  could  not  work  at 
iinything  when  I  taught  a  Literature  lesson. 
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It  is  much  easier  to  maintain  discipline  in  a  room  where  there  are 
both  old  and  young  pupils  than  where  all  are  j^oung.  The  older  pupils 
aid  the  teacher  and  act  as  a  check  on  the  younger  ones.  Not  only  is 
the  discipline  easier  iDut  it  is  comparatively'^  easy  to  work  up  a  healthy 
esprit  de  corps  among  the  pupils.  To  do  this  in  a  primar}''  or  inter- 
mediate grade  is  often  very  difficult  and  sometimes  almost  impossible. 
The  country  teachers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  contrasting  their  heavy 
work  with  that  of  a  teacher  who  has  but  one  grade,  would  in  many 
cases  hesitate  before  changing  places  with  that  same  teacher  could  they 
know  the  additional  nervous  strain  on  the  teacher  of  fifty  pupils,  all  of 
whom  are  at  an  uneasy  fidgety  age. 

In  many  large  graded  schools  the  pupil  spends  six  months  or  less  and 
scarcely  ever  more  than  twelve  months  under  one  teacher.  Many 
country  schools  change  teachers  too  often,  but  on  the  whole  the  length 
of  time  a  child  spends  under  one  teacher  is  much  longer  in  the  rural 
than  in  the  urban  school.  I  consider  this  a  point  largely  in  favor  of 
the  rural  school.  The  closely-graded  school  gives  the  teacher  very  little 
opportunity  to  impress  his  individuality  on  the  pupil.  He  is  just  get- 
ting acquainted  with  him  and  learning  the  best  way  to  manage  him, 
when  he  leaves. 

In  so  far  as  the  highly-graded  system  prevents  a  pupil  from  receiv- 
ing lasting  impressions  from  the  personality  of  a  strong  teacher,  it  acts 
much  the  same  throughout  the  pupil's  whole  school  course,  but  in  so 
far  as  it  wastes  the  teacher's  time  in  studying  the  nature  of  a  child 
who  leaves  almost  immediately,  the  system  is  peculiarly  weak  for 
primary  grades.  Many  little  ones  are  so  sensitive  to  the  change  of 
room  and  change  of  teacher  that  for  weeks  they  do  scarcely  anything. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  appeared  in  the  public  press  and  in 
school  journals  many  references  to  the  prevalency  of  machine-like 
work,  and  the  want  of  individual  teaching  in  graded  schools,  particu- 
larly in  large  cities.  In  some  cases  those  referring  to  the  subject  have 
been  quicker  to  point  out  the  evil  than  to  locate  its  cause.  What  is 
more  natural  than  machine-like  children  when  the  teacher  is  forced 
to  become  a  sort  of  machine,  and  direct  the  lessons  of  forty  to  sixty 
children,  or  even  more. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  for  rural  schools,  I  find  that  the 
actual  average  attendance  of  pupils  per  teacher  varies  from  seventeen 
to  thirty-four  in  different  counties,  with  an  average  of  about  twenty- 
six  per  teacher  for  the  whole  Province.  When  we  remember  that  the 
average  of  twenty-six  is  divided  into  at  least  four  classes,  we  can  readily 
understand  that  the  country  teacher  has  great  opportunity  for 
40 
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individual  instruction.  The  natural  result  of  this,  is  a  class  of  pupils- 
whose  individuality  has  not  been  crushed.  Here  I  believe  we  have 
an  explanation  of  one  of  the  most  marked  advantages  of  rural  schools. 
Hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  adults,  may  catch  the  breath  of 
inspiration  from  the  lecture  of  some  learned  man,  but  that  fifty  or  sixty 
boys,  whose  voluntary  powers  of  attention  are  necessarily  limited,  can 
be  thoroughly  taught  in  one  class,  by  one  teacher,  is  a  human  impos- 
sibility. We  shall  see  the  city  schools  of  the  future,  particularly  the 
pi-iraary  and  intermediate  grades,  supplied  with  nearly  double  the 
present  number  of  teachers. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  some  of  the  features  of  rural  schools 
that,  to  my  mind,  give  them  an  advantage  over  city  schools.  I  am  not 
so  vain  as  to  believe  that  all  will  agree  with  me,  nor  that  I  have  always 
been  able  to  free  myself  from  prejudice. 

Every  true  picture  must  show  shadow  as  well  as  light,  but  the 
disadvantages  of  rural  schools  are  difficult  to  discuss,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  their  surroundings.  In  some,  the  buildings  and 
equipments  are  good,  in  others  just  the  reverse  of  good. 

I  have  already  leferred  to  the  evil  that  rural  schools,  as  a  class,  suffer 
through  poor  teachers.  Perhaps,  in  order  of  importance,  the  next  great 
hindrance  to  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  is  irregularity.  While  the 
maximum  per  cent,  of  registered  attendance  in  cities  is  seventy -live,  in 
counties  it  is  fifty-eight,  with  an  average  under  fifty,  and  some  counties 
falling  as  low  as  thirty-nine.  This  must  mean  that  the  education  of  a 
great  many  boys  and  girls  is  of  a  very  scrapp}^,  patchwork  nature. 

Those  who  attend  irregularly  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  first, 
tliose  who  come  only  in  winter ;  second,  those  who  are  habitually 
irregular  and  spread  their  irregularity  over  the  whole  yeai'. 

The  first  class  is  easily  dealt  with.  The  teacher  knows  when  to 
expect  them,  and  c-an  make  special  arrangements  for  their  studies. 
Some  teachers,  by  a  skilful  planning  of  a  course  of  stud}'  for  such 
pupils  get  them  to  start  during  a  certain  week  and  hold  them  as  long- 
as  possible  in  the  spring.  A  teacher  who  never  taught  a  rural  school 
would  be  likel}'  to  look  upon  this  system  as  one  likely  to  demoralize 
all  classification,  but  owing  to  the  elastic  nature  of  the  grading  of  a 
rural  school,  these  winter  pupils  cause  very  little  trouble. 

The  second  class  of  irregular  )>upils  is  the  really  troublesome  one, 
whether  in  country  or  city.  The  city  has  an  apparent*  advantage  in 
having  a  truant  officer.  The  best  truant  officer,  however,  is  an  earnest 
teacher.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  country  school.  Did  you 
ever  call  on  a  parent  to  ask  about  a  boy's  absence  when  j'ou  did  not- 
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find  the  boy  was  coming  to  school  to-morrow  or  Monday-  morning  at 
the  latest.  But  for  your  call  the  boy  might  have  been  away  another 
week. 

Many  rural  teachers  think  they  are  badly  handicapped  Ij}^  lack  of 
apparatus  and  modern  school  appliances,  commonly  found  in  city 
schools.  Many  of  the  advantages  of  improved  apparatus  are  more 
imaginary  than  real.  If  you  have  plenty  of  good  blackboards,  a  good 
globe,  a  standard  dictionary  and  gazetteer  and  good  wall  maps,  you 
are  equipped.  The  teacher  and  not  the  appliances  makes  the  school. 
Some  schools  are  so  well  supplied  with  machinerj^  that  the  teachers 
sometimes  come  to  feel  that  they  are  only  a  part,  and  a  cynical  obser- 
ver might  sa}'  a  very  unimportant  part  of  the  great  machine.  This 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  We  want  teachers  not  appliances, 
the  living  voice  not  the  book,  the  magnetic  influence  of  a  great  soul 
not  a  patent  desk  that  will  fold  up  when  you  look  at  it ;  a  sympathy 
deep  enough  to  fathom  the  perplexities  of  that  backward  boy  not  a 
complicated  geographical  chart  that  works  automatically.  Do  not  let 
me  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  illustration.  In  fact, 
I  think  the  teacher  must  illustrate  everything  possible.  But,  as  a  rule, 
so  far  as  Public  Schools  are  concerned,  the  illustrations  must  be  a  part 
of  the  teacher  and  grow  under  his  hand  to  be  effective.  It  may  be 
ever  so  rude,  and  yet  have  more  value  than  some  costly  ready-made 
affair.  A  map,  drawn  l:)y  teacher  and  pupils  on  the  blackboard,  is 
much  better  to  teach  a  first  lesson  from  than  the  accurately-constructed 
one  made  by  the  surveyor  and  draughtsman.  A  teacher  should 
welcome  any  help  he  can  get,  and  a  wise  teacher  may  often  use,  with 
profit  to  his  pupils,  apparatus  that  is,  strictly  speaking,  unnecessary. 
The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that  any  apparatus,  methods  or 
devices  for  teaching  that  tend  to  minimize  the  teacher  are  bad.  Better 
a  hundred  times  over,  that  a  boy  should  receive  his  training  from  a 
great  teacher  in  the  old-time  log-school  with  rude  benches  and  scanty 
furnishings  than  to  receive  it  from  a  teacher  who  is  only  one  wheel  in 
a  great  machine,  even  though  that  machine  be  a  modern  Public  School 
fitted  up  without  regard  to  cost. 

A  much  more  serious  difficulty  in  rural  schools  is  the  lack  of  a  suit- 
able supply  of  books  and  magazines  both  in  school  and  in  the  homes 
of  the  children.  Pupils  in  towns  and  cities  generally  have  access  to 
libraries  and  reading-rooms  in  addition  to  a  more  liberal  supply  of 
books  and  papers  at  home. 

Books  are  the  avenues  to  knowledge  and  culture,  and  if  a  boy  passes- 
through  the  Public  School  without  a  habit  and  taste  for  reading  good 
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books  he  seldom  acquires  that  taste  in  after  life.  I  know  of  no  way 
in  which  the  teachers  of  many  rural  schools  could  do  so  much  for  their 
pupils  and  indirectly  for  the  whole  people  among  whom  the}^  are 
placed  as  by  studying  out  some  plan  to  provide  their  school  with  a 
libra  r}'. 

The  School  Act  of  Ontario  leaves  the  question  of  libraries  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees.  If  rural  school  boards  were  compelled  by 
law  to  grant  a  small  sum  annually,  even  ten  dollars,  to  a  library  fund 
it  would  be  a  great  benefit. 

Books  are  so  cheap  it  would  seem  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  land 
ought  to  have  access  to  the  standard  authors,  and  yet  how  few  there 
are  who  have !  In  every  section  throughout  Ontario  there  are  homes 
without  books,  and  in  very  few  sections  are  there  more  than  three  or 
four  homes  that  are  even  fairly  supplied.  Sometimes  the  young  people 
have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  weekly  new-spapers  and  the  Sunday 
School  library.  The  former  is  generally  good  so  far  as  it  goes ;  the 
latter  often  consists  of  a  few  good  books  with  a  literary  style  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the'young  folks  and  a  mass  of  goody-goody  stories  and 
other  fiction  of  questionable  benefit. 

A  determined  teacher  can  do  something  to  get  a  supply  of  good 
literature.  Have  an  entertainment.  Get  the  young  people  of  the 
neighborhood  to  help  you.  If  you  can  raise  no  more  than  six  or  eight 
dollars  it  will  get  Harper's  or  some  other  good  magazine  for  the  elder 
pupils  and  a  suitable  one  for  the  little  folks.  Once  you  get  the  pupils 
interested  there  will  be  no  more  trouble.  Some  way  will  open  up  to 
continue  the  supply.  Once  a  boy  or  girl  is  really"  interested  in  reading 
the  labor  of  the  teacher  is  comparatively  easy. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  as  teachers  often  overlook  this  point.  We  wish 
to  impart  so  many  facts  and  give  so  much  knowledge.  But  if  our 
pupils  leave  school  without  a  desire  to  read  and  gain  more  knowledge, 
we  have  done  but  little  for  them.  Much  better  that  a  boy  should 
leave  school  full  of  curiosity  and  eager  to  learn  more  about  himself  and 
the  world  in  which  he  lives  than  to  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  facts 
at  the  expense  of  a  deadened  sensibility  and  a  worn-out  interest. 

Now,  although  I  have  by  no  means  shown  you  either  all  the  cloud 
or  all  the  sunshine  that  surrounds  a  rural  school,  I  feel  that  it  is  quite 
time  to  draw  this  paper  to  a  close.  As  I  said  when  I  set  out,  I  believe 
the  best  schools  in  Ontario  are  to  be  found  in  the  progressive  rural 
districts.  That  these  progressive  schools  bear  such  an  insignificant 
ratio  to  the  whole  number  of  .schools  is  the  one  unpleasant  feature  in 
the  situation.     That  the  general  tone  of  the  country  schools  can  be 
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materially  improved  is  not  to  be  expected  while  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  teachers  whose  general  knowledge  and  culture  is  not  above  that 
which  these  schools  should  provide  for  their  pupils. 

Let  it  be  the  noble  ambition  of  every  teacher  of  Ontario  to  do  some- 
thing to  better  our  national  schools :  I  say  national  schools  because 
after  all  the  rural  Public  Schools  are  the  schools  of  the  mass  of  Canadians. 
Let  us  set  about  this  work  in  no  narrow,  selfish  manner  ;  let  us  give 
outsiders  no  ground  to  complain  that  by  unreasonable  age  limits  or 
other  unjust  restrictions  we  are  trying  to  make  the  teaching  profession  an 
exclusive  one.  Let  us  take  higher  ground  and  by  common-sense  argu- 
ments, in  season  and  out  of  season,  and,  above  all,  by  our  own  work  in 
the  school-room,  let  us  show  that  the  well-educated  and  well-trained 
teacher  is  the  only  one  that  the  people  of  any  country  can  afford  to 
employ. 
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CONSERVATISM  7iV  THE  TEACHING    PROFESSION— 
AN  ABSTRACT. 

E.  T.  Young,  Guelph. 

Subject  could  be  discussed  (a)  Historically ;  (b)  Philosophically. 
Neither  would  \'ield  practical  results,  therefore  have  chosen  a  non- 
descript method. 

A  few  platitudes  : — 1.  Mankind  is  conservative.  No  demonsti'ation 
needed.  So  teaching  profession  is  conservative  in  spirit.  2.  Conser- 
vatism is  the  sheet  anchor  of  human  organizations.  Gives  stability  to 
those  organizations. 

Illustration: — The  mental  attitude  should  be  that  of  a  castaway 
sailor  on  a  frail  raft.  Clings  tenaciously.  Scans  the  horizon. 
Judges ;  acts. 

Conservatism  of  stupid  obnoxious  type  has  disappeared — the  press  ; 
conventions ;  spirit  of  the  age.  Wish  to  discuss  at  length.  Conser- 
vatism due  to  "  bias." 

This  is  a  universal  trait,  possessed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  each. 

The  two  chief  factors  : — 1.  Early  environment.     2.  Predilection. 

Is  an  undesirable  psychological  state  not  necessarily  remedied  by 
education.     Education  may  deepen  and  not  broaden. 

Illustration  : — A  profound  scholar  may  be  very  narrow-minded  along 
certain  lines. 

So  conservatism  of  a  pronounced  type  among  the  highly  educated. 

Historically  illustrated : — 1.  Science  versus  Classics.  2.  Co-educa- 
tion.    3.  The  recent  changes  in  the  Matriculation  Examinations. 

Have  thus  shown  that  conservatism  due  to  "  bias "  exists  among 
the  educated.     Effect  of  conservatism  upon  Public  Sciiools. 

State  of  curriculum  : — Extended  during  the  last  twenty  years  so  as 
to  now  embrace  tw^elve  subjects  for  examination. 

Educationally  faulty  : — 1.  Too  many  subjects.  2.  Too  wide  a  range. 
So  many  subjects  that  cramming  has  to  be  resorted  to. 

Experience  shows  too  wide  a  range.  Quantity.  Qualit}'.  Some 
of  the  work  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils.  This  tends  to 
ruin  bright  pupils.     Ruins  in  proportion  to  the  brightness. 

Analysis  and  Parsing  : — Pupils  are  required  to  discriminate  the 
niceties  of  language  before  judgment  is  sufficiently  developed.  Bright 
intellects  must  assimilate — refuse  to  absorb;  consequently^  difficulties 
cause  worry,  vexation  and  abhorrence. 
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The  curriculum  has  become  entrenched  and  is  defended  by  a  host 
marshalled  under  a  banner  having  inscribed  upon  its  folds  "  Conser- 
'vatisra  of  Predilection." 

Example — History. 

The  same  trouble  should  an}^  other  subject  be  attached. 

Should  suppose  curriculum  is  modified  upon  advice  of  some 
^influential  body,  College  men,  Public  School  Inspectors,  W.  C.  T.  U., 
'Certainly  not  Public  School  Section  of  the  O.  E.  A. 

Obtained  from  wrong  source. 

College  men  understand  psychical  law,  intrinsic  value  of  a  subject, 
-and  possibly  the  relative  value,  but  do  not  understand  the  difficulties 
<jf  the  Public  School  room.  Inspectors  in  a  better  position.  Having 
limited  means,  have  like  knowledge. 

Teachers  who  have  come  to  see  obstacles  in  way  of  real  educational 
work,  willing  to  see  curtailment. 

Struggle  to  surmount  led  to  study  the  relative  value  of  subject  and 
thus  to  overcome  conservatism  of  predilection. 

Present  curriculum  has  been  put  together  piecemeal.  Intrinsic 
values  alone  have  been  considered,  consequently  we  have  a  weak  and 
<;umbersome  curriculum. 

As  previously  stated,  present  curriculum  is  intrenched  in  the  mind 
of  the  Minister  and  defended  by  a  motley  host.  But  better  prospects 
ahead. 

"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

Impending  changes  of  a  radical  nature. 

Some  signs  of  the  times :  1.  Dissatisfaction  because  of  the  subsidiar}'- 
position  of  the  Public  Schools.  2.  Dissatisfaction  because  of  the 
limited  scope. 

The  first  has  been  discussed  here  and  in  the  press.  The  second  has 
been  widely  dealt  with :  (a)  The  leader  of  the  Opposition ;  (6)  The 
leader  of  the  Patrons  ;  (c)  The  Trustee  Section  of  this  Association. 
The  Trustees'  requests  have  been  partly  granted. 

Quota  from  Trustees'  section. 

These  may  seem  passing  desires,  trifles,  the  little  incidents  that  go 
to  make  up  the  whole  of  human  affairs.  They  seem  to  me  the  evidence 
of  a  rebellion  against  the  existing  order  of  things  educational. 

Where  shall  this  Section  of  the  0.  E.  A.  be  found  in  this  crisis  ?  As 
in  the  past,  hammering  at  dissatisfying  regulations  and  unfortunate 
examiners  ?  Not  a  true  position  ;  too  low.  It  should  wield  influence 
<3ommensurate  with  the  importance  of  work  and  size  of  constituency. 
We  do  not  yet  possess  this  influence.     Every  other  department  has 
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more  than  we.  This  is  due  to  the  policy  of  this  department.  It  has 
not  been  sufficiently  enterprising  and  aggressive. 

As  above  said,  great  chanofes  are  imminent — an  extension  and 
re-modelling  of  curriculum.  If  not  heard  in  time,  shall  have  no 
influence  in  this  matter.  Advice  will  be  sought  from  present  advisers. 
My  proposed  plan  :  By  a  committee,  say  the  Board  of  Directois.  The 
Minister's  solution  of  the  difiiculty,  if  his  graciousness  became  peren- 
nial :  By  submitting  proposed  regulations  and  giving  weight  to  section 
most  att'ected. 

We  accomplish  little  because  we  are  never  eon.sulted — have  therefore 
only  a  retrospective  view  instead  of  prospective. 

Bear  clearly  in  mind,  that  there  is  conservatism  of  an  improper 
kind ;  that  it  effects  the  Public  School  curriculum,  principally  because 
relative  value  of  subjects  have  not  been  considered. 

The  Public  School  Section  has  little  influence  in  moulding  curricu- 
lum. Our  view  has  been  retrospective,  not  prospective.  The  Public 
School  Section  should  be  heard  when  changes-are  proposed. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
Miss  Mary  Macintyre,  Toronto. 

Last  summer  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  attend  what  seemed  to  me 
an  ideal  Convention.  It  could  hardly  be  called  a  Convention,  it  seemed 
on  the  contrary  to  be  an  informal  social  gathering,  but  no  gathering 
that  I  ever  attended,  formal  or  informal,  ever  accomplished  so  much 
work  in  two  weeks  as  we  did.  I  refer  to  the  Conference  with  Miss 
Blow,  held  at  Cazenovia  last  August. 

It  was  ideal  in  its  systematic  work,  its  intense  life,  its  charitable 
breadth  and  its  unity. 

In  any  organization  the  life  of  the  whole  permeates  every  part  and 
vivifies  each  member.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  this  case  ; 
Miss  Blow  seemed  the  life  of  the  whole  Conference,  her  wonderful  in- 
sight and  deep  sympathy  drew  everyone  to  her  and  seemed  to  fill  all 
with  the  spirit  of  unity  and  zeal.  To  me  it  was  inspiration,  it  gave  me 
new  life  and  food  for  much  study,  so  that  I  thought  that  at  this  meet- 
ing I  would  like  to  speak  of  some  of  the  questions  that  were  studied 
while  we  were  there,  that  we  might  think  over  them  and  bring  up 
points  for  discussion  any  time  during  the  Session.  An  hour  spent  in 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  interest  should  be  most  valuable  and  I 
hope  our  question  drawer  will  be  full. 

One  of  the  very  practical  lectures  that  Miss  Blow  gave  was  on  the 
Programme.  Miss  Blow  holds  that  we  should  make  the  Mother  Play 
the  basis  for  our  programme  and  therefore  of  all  our  work. 

The  idea  was  emphasized  that  while  each  Kindergartener  must  suit 
her  songs  and  individual  work  to  her  own  Kindergarten,  according  to 
her  special  conditions,  yet  all  might  unite  in  one  progressive  spiritual 
ideal. 

The  "  Thought "  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  taken  from  the 
two  opening  songs  of  the  Mother  Play,  the  development  of  activity  and 
the  awakening  of  the  sympathies. 

So  the  songs  and  games  taken  during  the  first  two  months  must  be 

very  simple,  developing  the  conscious   use  of   the  senses,  arousing  an 

interest  in  the  material  and  arousing  the  sympathy  with  and  interest 

in  the  activity  of  nature.     Little  games  that  will  cultivate  a  bond  of 
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unity  between  the  children,  games  that  will  teach  them  to  know  each 
other  and  to  become  friends  with  the  teachers  and  familiar  with  their 
surroundings. 

Also  during  these  months  the  bond  between  the  Kindergarten  and 
the  home  might  be  cemented  by  some^simple  family  songs. 

The  aspect  of  Nature's  life  at  this  season,  brought  in  by  actual  ex- 
perience, will  provide  the  thought  of  fall,  and  the  "  Mowing  Grass  "  and 
*'  The  Baker,"  will  lead  into  the  thought  of  Thanksgiving. 

Gratitude,  the  principle  underlying  Froebel's  "  Flower  Basket,"  will 
lead  directly  to  Chiistmas.  "  If  every  one  is  helping  me,  may  I  not  do 
something  ?"  should  be  the  spirit  that  animates  the  Christmas  giving. 
The  culmination  is  the  thouarht  of  God's  greatest  gift  to  man. 

From  the  "  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  Miss  Blow  led  in  January  to  the 
"  Child  and  the  Stars,"  '■'  The  Boy  and  the  Moon,"  because  at  that  time 
of  the  year  children  are  more  apt  to  see  the  moon  and  stars,  the  idea 
was  simply  to  arouse  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

In  the  early  winter  is  also  a  good  time  to  introduce  some  trade 
songs  ;  then  Miss  Blow  led  to  the  thought  of  heroism  in  connection 
with  Washington's  birthday,  and  from  that  to  the  game  of  the  Knights, 
bringing  the  idea  of  the  hero  as  he  who  is  brave  and  true,  kind,  gentle 
and  loving.  From  this  we  led  to  another  trade  song,  to  illustz>xte  that 
he  who  does  his  daily  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability  is  a  true  hero. 

In  the  interest  in  the  stars  and  moon,  you  have  a  basis  for  the  light 
songs,  and  they  form  a  true  basis  for  your  spring  work,  the  awakening 
of  life  and  the  thought  of  Easter. 

"I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  "  in  Him  was  Life  and  the 
Life  was  the  Light  of  Man." 

Another  very  interesting  discussion  to  me  that  was  in  connection 
with  the  detail  of  a  programme  was  a  color  scheme  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conferenee  for  discussion  by  Miss  Fisher,  of  Boston. 
This  scheme  is  carried  out  in  Boston,  Chicago  and  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn.  Miss  Fisher  consulted  both  artists  and  scientists  in  color 
as  our  work  should  be  founded  on  the  two. 

The  idea  was  to  have  a  regular  sequence  of  development  in  all  color 
work  and  in  order  to  insure  clear  perceptions  of  color  a  neutral  back- 
ground was  to  be  preserved.  In  Chicago,  they  go  so  far  as  to  have  all 
their  tables  covered  with  a  grey  cardboard  when  they  are  doing  any 
colored  work. 

With  regard  to  the  working  out  of  the  scheme  in  occupations,  we 
should  follow    a    sequence,  our    mats    should    all    be    a  light,  dark  or 
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neutral  grey,  the  strips  should  first  follow  the  standard  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  then  a  grey  mat  with  a  standard  red  and  a  tint  or  shade 
selected  by  the  child,  later  harmonious  blendings  of  tints  and  shades  of 
different  standards.  In  the  other  occupations  we  should  follow  the 
sequence  of  the  spectrum  until  the  child  has  had  the  standard  colors. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  decoration  of  our  rooms,  the  color  charts 
should  be  as  artistic  as  the  child's  own  efforts  can  make  them,  and 
all  charts  .should  be  temporary  only,  for  the  reason  that  with  long 
familiarit}^,  we  cease  to  observe.  If  a  new  chart  is  hung  for  a  while, 
then  taken  down  and  placed  on  a  file  to  which  the  child  can  get 
access,  the  child  will  appreciate  them  more,  and  they  can  be  rehung  as 
the  children  renew  their  experiences. 

The  permanent  decorations  of  a  room  should  consist  of  copies  of  the 
best  pictures  that  you  can  procure,  for  instance,  the  family  life  can  be 
represented  by  a  copy  of  a  famous  Madonna,  you  can  get  a  good  print 
for  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents. 

A  print  of  Guido's  Aurora  will  represent  your  light  songs.  These 
with  some  pictures  of  animals  and  a  good  trade  picture  would  carry 
you  through  the  year.  You  all  know  that  Appleton  expects  to 
furnish  a  complete  series  of  these  Mother  Play  pictures,  and  these  will 
be  very  valuable  to  us. 

One  fruitful  source  of  discussion  ably  led  by  Miss  E.  Harrison  was 
on  "  Stories."  What  is  their  function  in  the  Kindergarten  ?  What 
classes  of  stories  should  fulfil  the  aim  ? 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  to  a  great  extent  there  has  been  a  sad  lack 
in  our  stories.  They  have  not  been  formative  enough ;  we  have 
multitudes  of  pretty  nature  stories,  numbers  of  sweet  little  stories 
relating  incidents  of  child  life,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  stories 
that  are  written  lack  force. 

Our  stories  should  be  such  as  will  awaken  a  conscious  ideal  in  the 
child's  mind.  They  should  deal  symbolically  with  the  problems  which 
show  the  strength  in  a  child's  nature.  They  should  lead  the  child  to 
conscious  effort  to  reach  the  ideal.  I  am  not  speaking  against  the 
nature  stories.  They  are  necessary,  but  they  should  not  take  the  place 
of  all  stories.  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  told  us  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful stories  I  ever  heard— fairy  stories  that  embodied  a  real  truth  of 
life  prominently  enough  brought  forward  that  the  child  must  feel  it. 
Her  book  is  soon  to  be  published  and  I  look  forward  to  it  with  keen 
pleasure. 

One  theory  I  noted  especially  in  these  stories  w^as  the  introduction 
of  the  negative  side  of  life,  just  in  so  far  as  would  strengthen  the  posi- 
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tive  side  by  showing  the  contrast.  Froebel  himself  makes  use  of  it  in 
the  song  of  the  Knights ;  he  brings  it  in  that  the  child  may  see  the 
contrast  and  turn  to  the  good  more  decidedly.  It  should  be  used 
simply  as  a  means.  Stories  of  bad  boys  and  girls,  where  the  evil  side 
is  brought  into  prominence,  should  not  be  told,  but  rather  stories  in 
which  we  see  the  struggle  to  reach  an  ideal,  the  conquest  of  good  over 
evil. 

There  is  one  more  point  I  should  like  to  speak  of — our  games. 

We  had  many  animated  discussions  as  to  these,  as  we  had  disciples 
from  two  distant  schools.  One  school  where  they  had  developed 
dramatization  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the  other  which  had  kept  to 
simple  symbolic  expression. 

We  had  free  kindly  criticism  from  both  sides. 

On  one  side  the  gestures  were  strictly  according  to  Delsarte,  on  the 
other  the  child  made  the  gesture  as  his  natural  expression.  The 
Delsarte  gestures  were  criticized  as  not  being  true  to  life  and  as  being 
impossible  for  the  child  to  give  naturally,  he  must  imitate  them  from 
the  teacher  ;  therefore  he  is  not  a  bird  when  he  is  flying,  he  is  trying 
to  do  it  as  the  Kindergartner  shows. 

I  think  the  true  rule  that  should  guide  us  in  our  games  is  to  be  wdiat 
you  represent.  Enter  into  the  life  you  depict  and  gesture  will  take 
care  of  itself.  If  you  are  playing  mother  bird,  fill  your  heart  with  that 
mother's  love  ;  let  it  show  itself  in  the  way  you  play  it  and  you  will  have 
the  true  spirit. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  points  that  I  thought  would  be  of  the  most 
practical  benefit,  and  I  give  them  to  you  simply  as  subjects  for  discus- 
sion. 
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TRANSITION  CLASS  WORK— AN  ABSTRACT. 
Miss  C.  G.  O'Grady,  Montreal. 

I  began  work  with  about  forty-eight  children  ;  really  forming  two 
•classes,  viz.,  children  of  seven  and  eight  years  old,  who  had  entered 
during  the  previous  year,  or  had  had  some  private  teaching ;  and  chil- 
dren of  five,  six  and  seven  years'  old,  newly  come  from  home  or  from 
the  Kindergarten.  The  limit  table  for  the  two  classes  was  the  same, 
and  required  rather  more  of  ordinary  primary  work  than  would  be  the 
<3ase  in  Ontario  ;  and  the  hours  were  from  9  till  12,  six  days  in  the 
week  ;  so  not  much  time  could  be  given  to  gift  and  occupation  work. 
I  had  an  assistant  teacher,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  the  Kindergarten 
beforehand. 

We  had  clay,  folding  and  drawing  or  tablets  for  about  three  hours 
in  the  week.  Once  in  two  weeks  we  used  the  Kindergarten  sand- 
table,  and  generally  had  building  in  connection  with  it ;  and  once  a 
month  had  free  parquetry,  to  give  an.  opportunity  for  expression  of 
■color-lessons.  We  also  used  Hailmann  beads,  peg  tiles,  sticks  and  Fifth 
Gift  for  our  number-lessons.  The  two  first  were  invaluable,  espe- 
cially with  the  younger  children.  With  so  short  a  time  to  devote  to 
manual  work,  it  wns  not  possible  to  accomplish  great  results.  Where 
a  large  number  have  to  be  overseen  b}^  one  person,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  simple,  definite  lessons,  and  such  as  enable  the  children  to  keep 
pi'etty  well  together;  and  one  must  be  satisfied  with  very  gradual  pro- 
gress. It  might  be  supposed  that  childien  of  "  primary  "  age  should 
•easily  accomplish  more  and  better  work  than  children  in  the  Kinder- 
garten ;  but  if  they  have  had  onl}-  a  little  Kindergarten  training,  or 
none  at  all,  their  fingers  seem  more  awkward,  their  eyes  less  obser- 
vant, at  seven  or  eight  years  old,  than  when  younger ;  and  having 
more  vanitx^  and  self-consciousness,  perceptions  clearer,  but  powers  no 
greater,  they  are  more  apt  to  be  discouraged  over  their  work.  Much 
patience  therefore  is  required,  but  when  they  begin  to  improve  they 
delight  in  the  work. 

I  shall  not  refer  particularly  to  the  reading  lessons,  except  to  say 
that  the  principle  of  continuity  was  adhered  to,  and  that  both  in  read- 
ing and  in  number-lessons  opportunity  for  self-expression  was  given 
wherever  possible.  A  favorite  bnsy-work  exercise  was  the  making 
of  original  "number-stories,"  as  we  called  them. 

I  will  briefly  indicate  the  progressive  steps  from  concrete  to  abstract 
used  in  number- work. 
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The  first  consisted  of  oral  work,  illustrated  by  grouping  Hailuiann 
beads,  sticks  or  tablets. 

The  second  was  the  repeating,  first  in  material  and  afterwards  with 
pencil,  of  these  groups  as  pictured  by  dots  on  the  blackboard  in  vari- 
colored chalk  and  always  symbolized.  White  groups  were  "  sheep," 
running  along  a  brown  lane  or  in  a  field  ;  while  green  or  red  "  plus  "  or 
"  minus  "  marks  represented  "  gates,"  etc.  Brown  groups  under  a  rude 
outline  of  a  roof  showed  '■'  rabbits  "  in  "  hutches,"  etc.  Of  course  they 
took  their  names  from  the  object-lessons  of  the  week,  or  month.  The 
third  step  was  the  translating  of  these  group  pictures  into  figures  and 
putting  down  of  results.  And  the  fourth  step,  the  working  of  problems 
in  figures  from  the  blackboard,  always,  however,  related  to  the  conciete 
by  being  contained  in  rough  outlines  of  boats,  sleighs,  baskets,  ponds, 
fields,  etc.,  pictured  in  chalk  of  appropriate  colors,  and  with  the  arith- 
metical symbols  in  strong  contrast.  The  child's  interest  is  aroused  by 
the  coloring  and  picture  idea  suggested  ;  feeling  being  thus  combined 
with  thought  and  action  ;  and  the  contrasts  make  the  work  much 
clearer  to  perceive  and  easier  to  do.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  pre- 
pare this  work  beforehand,  but  those  who  realize  the  power  of  tiie 
child's  imagination  know,  that  the  simplest  outlines  suffice  to  give  the 
idea  of  a  picture.  As  soon  as  the  children  could  read  well  enough,, 
problems  were  sometimes  stated  thus :  '  5  -f  3  —  2  kittens,"  "4x4 
sheep,"  etc.  Form,  study  connected  with  the  folding  and  cla}^  as  well 
as  with  object-lessons,  of  which  there  was  a  fixed  list  to  be  taken  up, 
including  natural  and  a  few  manufactured  objects,  and  the  domestic 
animals.     And  this  brings  me  to  a  special  point  for  transition  work. 

Children  need  to  feel  "  cause  and  consequence,"  the  present  holding 
the  past  and  future,  and  therefore  need  sequence  in  their  work  as 
much  at  the  "  primary  "  as  at  the  Kindergarten  age  ;  and  this  is  much 
assisted  by  n  definite  programme,  planned  relativel}'  for  the  year,  as  in 
the  Kindergarten,  revised  Irom  month  to  mouth,  and,  of  course,  elastic 
enough  to  be  modified  from  week  to  week.  In  this  way  our 
miscellaneous  object-lessons  were  enabled  to  fall  into  appropriate 
situations,  and  missing  links  were  supplied  to  bind  the  whole  into  as 
much  unity  as  possible. 

A  planned  sequence  of  work  also  helps  in  sorting  and  combniing 
the  objects  and  pictures  which  the  children  always  bring. 

The  great  difficulty  in  graded  scliool  work,  is  the  necessity  of  gi\ing 
so  much  instruction,  that  by  never-so-good  methods,  it  seems  as  if  the 
children  must  be  cramped  for  the  expression  of  theii'  inner  selves; 
indeed,  one  so  quickly  sees   the  growth   of  an  imitation  of  the  ideas,. 
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language  and  modes  of  thought  of  their  elders,  that  I  should  say 
"  primary  "  children  need  to  be  helped  to  free  self-expression  far  more 
than  younger  ones,  and  for  this  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  Kinder- 
garten sono-s  and  ofames.  There  was  no  time  for  the  latter  during 
school,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  songs  could  be  taken  in  a 
morning,  so  I  begnn  to  play  with  the  children  during  their  intermission 
time,  and  they  learned  and  played  the  games  eagerly  ;  indeed,  I  felt 
that  they  would  have  gained  by  having  more  of  the  games  than  we 
could  take  time  for. 

While  it  is  not  possible  for  most  primary  teachers  to  have  space  for 
a  circle,  as  I  have,  the  "  Blacksmith,"  "  Cooper,"  "  Bird's  nest,"  etc., 
can  be  played  by  the  individual  actors  in  the  space  beside  the  teacher's 
desk  :  the  rest  singing.  The  "  Stream  "  can  wind  in  and  out  among  the 
desks ;  the  "  Clock,"  "  Baker,"  etc.,  can  be  played  standing  by  the  seats 
as  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  all  the  "  Sense  "  games  and  the  "  Fruit- 
selling"  can  be  used  in  connection  with  object  lessons.  Gesture  songs 
are  common  in  primary  rooms,  but  few  except  those  written  by  Froebel 
or  his  true  disciples  have  the  spirit  behind  the  words  ;  and,  I  think, 
■  many  piimary  teachers  would  be  willing  to  join  Kindergarteners  in 
practising  songs,  and  working  out  programmes.  I  often  took  songs  for 
reading  and  writing  lessons ;  at  the  same  time,  we  adj'anced  a  step  in 
dei)endence  upon  language  by  using  rather  less  gesture,  and  occasion- 
all}^  substituting  a  poem  for  a  song. 

As  to  the  practical  transition  work  which  could  be  done  in  all 
primary  rooms,  at  little  expense  and  with  a  gain  both  of  pleasure  and 
profit  to  the  children,  three  things  are  required:  (1)  The  agreement 
and  co-operation  of  the  superintendent  and  teachers.  (2)  Some  little 
assistance  from  the  Kindergarteners.  (3)  A  small  supply  of  material. 
I  would  suggest  hand-work  once  a  week  (of  course  oftener  if  pos- 
sible), but,  at  any  rate,  one  clay  lesson,  two  folding  and  one  or  more 
stick  lessons  a  month.  I  advise  these  for  a  beginning  because  they 
are  the  cheapest  materials ;  they  supply  solid,  surface,  and  line,  form, 
colour  and  number;  contrast  in  w^eight,  size,  material,  etc.,  fixed  and 
free  material  in  the  clay  and  sticks,  with  the  paper  as  a  sort  of  media- 
tion ;  and  a  variety  of  hand-training ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clay,  require  no  additional  or  troublesome  paraphernalia.  The  clay  is 
capable  of  being  carried  further,  and  is  more  useful  with  nature  study 
than  any  other  occupation  except  drawing.  Slates  can  be  used  for 
boards  if  the  Kindergarten  cannot  lend  these,  but  I  find  the  best  thing 
to  be  white  kitchen  oilcloth,  cut  the  size  of  the  desk-top.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  enough  for  the  whole  class,  as  the  work  is  best  taken 
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in  divisions.  As  to  sticks,  I  would  advise  two,  three,  and  four-inch 
lensfths,  in  the  six  colors  and  white.  These  can  be  also  used  for 
number  lessons.  Of  cutting  or  folding  paper,  one  package  of  each  of 
the  six  colors,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  a  plain  neutral  tinted 
paper  for  alternate  lessons  to  save  expense  (this  to  be  bought  of  a  local 
dealer)  should  suffice  for  forty  children,  as  they  will  not  probably 
accomplish  so  much  as  in  the  Kindergarten.  Whei-e  there  are  Kinder- 
garten or  Model  School  students  who  would  give  assistance  for  an  hour 
it  would  make  the  work  much  easier,  but  in  any  case  it  ought  to  be 
preceded  by  a  few  lectures  from  the  Kindergarten  Supervisor  upon 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  occupations.  With  a  large  class  of 
children  the  objects  made  must  be  simi)le,  without  much  small  detail, 
and  the  children  must  at  first,  especially  with  clay,  make  only  what 
they  are  directed  to  do,  must  have  "  law  before  freedom."  One  point 
more  as  to  the  "  three-fold  development " :  A  proportion  of  physical 
traininsr  now  niiiio-les  with  the  mental  in  school  work,  but  the  artistic 
^nd  emotional  faculties  are  little  trained,  and  I  have  found  it  advisable 
to  bear  strongly  on  the  side  of  beauty  in  the  occupation  woik,  to  select 
for  clay  work  nature  forms,  decorative  tile-work,  and  sim]5le,  but,  as 
far  as  possible,  artistic  jars  and  vases.  Tile-work  is  not  difficult,  but  a 
few  lessons  are  desirable  for  the  teacher.  In  folding  the  children 
should  make  charts  of  their  color-folding,  doing  concerted  work.  One 
division  may  begin  the  forms  and  another  complete  them.  Life-forms 
can  be  giveii  in  intermediate  lessons  and  taken  home,  scrap-books  not 
being  possible  for  a  primary  class.  Simple  beauty-forms  and  an 
occasional  picture  can  be  taken  with  the  sticks.  Stories  also  help  in 
cultivating  the  imaginative  and  ideal;  one  should  be  taken  each  week, 
as  in  the  Kindergarten.  In  these  suggestions  1  have  borne  in  mind 
that  we  cannot,  as  a  rule,  have  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  teacher 
in  one  as  yet,  and  have  spoken  of  what  is  practicable  rather  than  ideal, 
but  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  ever  I'est  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  the  fullest  realization  of  Froebel's  methods  and  principles  in 
■all  education.  The  more  one  sees  opportunity  for  carrying  them  out, 
the  more  fully  does  one  become  convinced  that  they  include  far  more 
than  merely  a  superior  educational  method ;  that,  as  Hailmann  says, 
"  they  are  not  confined  to  the  earliest  years,  but  embrace  the  entire 
impressionable  period  of  human  life"  and  "  skilfully  enable  the  child 
to  gather  golden  harvests  of  knowledge  and  sow  them  again  in  an 
intensely  creative  life  of  vigorous  well-doinir." 
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"  WHAT  THE  CHILD  SAYS  AND  DOES"— IMITATION. 
Mrss  Jean  R.  Laidlavv,  Hamilton. 

The  title  of  my  paper  was  suggested  bj^  Anna  C.  Brackett's  defini- 
tion of  a  teacher — "  One  to  whom  everything  that  a  child  says  or  does 
has  become  a  sign." 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  time  at  my  disposal,  to  touch  upon 
all  that  the  child  says  and  does,  so  I  have  chosen  to  outline  to-day  the 
part  played  by  iviitution,  in  the  child's  development,  and  to  briefly 
■consider  its  use  in  education. 

We  know  a  child,  or  a  grown  person,  only  through  what  he  says  and 
■does.  These  things  are  the  signs  of  his  mental  life.  All  impressions 
made  upon  the  mind,  all  changes  in  the  mental  state,  tend  to  show 
themselves  in  physical  movements. 

The  first  movements  of  a  child  are  instinctive  or  impulsive ;  the 
-child  throwing  out  an  arm  or  a  leg,  or  making  grimaces  and  contor- 
tions. Of  these  Ti'acey  remarks  that  while  they  possess  no  direct 
importance  as  indicating  will,  yet  they  are  "  indirectly  of  great  import- 
ance, inasmuch  as  they  are  the  raw  materials  upon  which  the  gradually 
awakening  child-will  exercises  itself,  making  them  its  own,  and  trans- 
forming them  by  means  of  conscious  activity  into  voluntary  actions 
so-called." 

These  are  followed  bj^  reflex  movements — the  instinctive  response 
i)0  some  external  stimulus,  as  the  child's  hand  thrown  up  when  a  feather 
brushes  its  cheek.  These  movements  being  inherited,  or  acquired 
without  consciousness,  might  be  i-egarded  as  race-imitations.  Under 
this  class  would  come  the  movements  indicated  in  Froebel's  "Kicking 
Song."     Imitation  comes  later. 

All  observations  so  far  made,  tend  to  prove  that  the  first  imitative 
movements  are  in  response  to  some  suggestion  of  the  sense  of  sight. 
The  child  sees  a  gesture  and  imitates  it.  Those  wn*iters  who  speak  of 
it  usually  distinguish  simple  imitation  and  persistent  imitation.  A 
simple  imitation  is  one  in  which  the  child  makes  no  second  attempt  to 
perform  an  action  ;  while  persistent  imitation  is  a  circular  process  in 
which  each  repetition  tends  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  further  repetition. 
It  is  this  latter  form  of  imitation  that  is  valuable  in  the  child's  develop- 
ment. 

Most  observers  are  agreed  that  imitation  usually  begins  in  the  child 
-after  his  first  half-year,  although  in  exceptional  cases,  there  are  definite 
42 
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instances  of  imitation  .somewliat  earlier.  Each  act  of  the  child  recur- 
ring in  his  memory,  may  itself  be  a  type  for  imitation.  This  suggests^ 
the  way  in  which  a  habit  grows  ;  but  there  is  a  physiological  tendency 
to  certain  hour  imitation  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  habits.  If  one 
awake  at  a  to-day,  the  tendency  is  to  imitate  that  to-morrow.  The 
sight  of  any  person  or  place  associated  with  a  certain  action  suggests 
the  action.  This  sub-conscious  imitation  is  a  great  ally  in  training  ; 
and  is  indeed  the  basis  of  all  physical  habits— including  the  act  of 
walking. 

The  child's  first  imitations  are  gestures,  in  response  to  some  sight- 
stimulus  ;  but  soon,  the  ear,  too,  brings  suggestions  for  imitation.  The 
imitativeness  of  the  child  during  the  next  few  months  of  his  life  has 
become  a  by-word. 

He  acts,  in  Wordsworth's  language 

"As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation." 

First  he  copies  simple  movements  and  then  more  complicated  ones, 
but,  generally,  before  the  end  of  the.  second  year,  he  is  reproducing  in 
dramas  the  life  he  sees  around  him. 

The  child's  reactions  are  always  in  the  form  of  play,  and  his  mind 
being  still  undeveloped  and  his  experience  limited,  objects  do  not  make 
on  him  the  same  impression  they  make  upon  grown  people.  He  does 
not  analyze  them,  but  identifies  objects  generally  through  whatever 
quality  has  most  impressed  him,  exercising  what  is  known  as  the 
"  symbolic  imagination."  It  is  in  this  way  that  his  ball  becomes  an 
apple  because  it  is  red,  or  a  bird  because  it  will  hop. 

The  child's  language  is  entirely  a  matter  of  imitation  in  its  acquire- 
ment, and  is,  itself,  the  result  of  imitation  from  generation  to  generation 
of  his  race.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  method  of  numeration.  Left 
to  himself,  we  may  safely  say  that  when  the  child  needed  to  count,  he 
would  employ  some  method  similar  to  that  of  the  Dammarra  native 
who  can  only  be  sure  of  ten  sticks  when  he  places  one  over  against  each 
of  his  finsfers. 

A  single  thought  will  show  us  that  memoiy  is  in  its  very  natvire 
imitative.  Our  memories  are  stored  with  images  (i.e.,  reflections)  of 
things  seen  and  done. 

When  these  impressions  are  recalled  in  the  form  in  which  they 
entered  the  mind,  we  call  the  act  niemor}-.  When  they  recur  without 
being  localized  in  time  or  space,  or  when  they  are  combined  in  a  new 
form,  we  call  the  result  imagination. 
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It  is  evident  that  imagination  is  as  much  dependent  upon  the  outer 
world  for  its  images  as  is  memory.  This  indicates  one  important  field 
of  indirect  influence. 

The  child,  even  in  the  cradle,  is  being  constantly  impressed  by  his 
surroundings,  which  do  much  to  form  his  taste.  He  may  grow  accus- 
tomed to  harsh  tones,  or  develop  a  taste  for  musical  tones  through  the 
earliest  sounds  that  reach  him ;  and  form  and  color  make  similar 
indelible  impressions. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  Frances  Ridley  Havergal, 
who  writes  of  visiting  a  place  that  haunted  lier  by  its  familiarity — the 
feeling  of  having  seen  it  all  before.  When  she  searched  foi'  the  reason 
of  the  feeling,  she  found  it  in  a  picture  of  the  place  that  had  hung  in 
her  room  as  a  little  child,  and  her  mother's  description  of  valley  and 
waterfall. 

How  desirable  it  is  that  these  first  mind-pictures  should  be  ideal. 
Every  act  of  conscious  imitation  is  in  its  nature  a  choice.  Certain 
actions  may  be  willed  to  be  done,  or  may  be  willed  not  to  be  done — 
inhibited. 

Each  act  leaves  its  image  which  stimulates  in  a  way  similar  to  the 
first  suggestion,  and  each  act  tends  to  the  formation  of  a  habit  of 
action.  Act,  Habit,  Character.  Character  has  been  defined  to  be 
"  self-formed  habits  of  will;"  and  is  the  result  of  imitations  of  one's 
own  acts  and  of  other  people's. 

So  far  we  have  not  touched  the  effect  on  the  child  of  his  contact 
with  persons  and  the  tendency  to  imitate  them.  Professor  Mark 
Baldwin  has  made  a  special  study  of  this. 

He  points  out  that  at  fii'st  the  child  does  not  distinguish  between 
objects  and  persons.  A  little  later  the  irregularities  of  the  latter  give 
him  his  first  impressions  of  personality.  Sometimes  he  is  taken  up, 
sometimes  he  is  not.  He  watches  now  and  imitates  while  his  sense  of 
others'  personality  develops  as  a  sense  of  agency,  and  the  feeling  of 
himself  as  agent.  Seeing  others  apparently  doing  as  they  like,  he  tries^ 
to  do  the  same  ;  and  here  begins  the  struggle  between  obedience  and 
wilfulness.  While  watching  others  he  gradually  becomes  aware, 
amongst  irregular  acts,  of  the  fixed  difference  ot  character  of  the  people 
he  meets,  and  his  responses  are  adapted  accoi-dingly. 

(Will  R.)  One  little  child  when  his  mother  called  repeatedly  gave  no 
sign  of  hearing,  but  when  his  fathei-  called  once,  in  a  lower  tone, 
immediately  answered,  "  Yes,  Pa,  do  you  want  me  ?  " 

Through  his  imitations  of  other  people  the  child  gradually  develops 
his  sense   of  self-hood,  as  well   as  an   understandino-   of   others.     The 
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bodily  feelings  resulting-  from  his  actions  or  accompanying  them 
separate  his  own  acts  from  other  acts  he  sees,  and  in  this  way  his 
consciousness  of  his  own  body  develops. 

Following  a  natural  tendency  to  universalize  his  experiences  he 
thinks  that  what  he  feels  others  feel. 

In  his  play  we  see  him  living  out  every  phase  of  life  within  his 
experience.  This  makes  the  conduct  of  those  around  him  a  matter  of 
vital  importance.  The  harm  that  may  result  from  a  bad  example  is 
incalculable,  as  the  child  does  not  distinguish  what  he  reproduces  as 
good  or  bad,  but  imitates  everything  with  the  same  exactness. 

We  may  faintly  realize  the  influence  upon  the  child  of  those 
surrounding  him  if  we  briefly  consider  the  eflTect  of  society  in  moulding 
each  individual  man. 

Professor  Royce  says  that  "  what  the  individual  hypnotizer  is  to  his 
abnormally  plastic  subject,  such  is  society  to  the  normall}^  plastic  man." 
Each  era  has  its  particular  mode  of  speech,  style  of  orator}',  etc.,  whiph 
each  unconsciously  reflects.  The  popularity  of  certain  games  and 
pastimes,  of  certain  songs,  fashions  of  all  sorts,  are  largely  accounted 
for  by  this  principle  of  imitation. 

There  is  in  everyone  a  tendency  to  imitate  the  emotions  of  others. 
We  probably  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  return  the  "  soft  answer  " 
when  some  one  is  an'a-y  at  us.  Lauy-hter  and  cheerfulness  also  are 
infectious. 

The  child's  suggestibility  is  the  mother's  or  teacher's  opportunity. 
Speaking  in  the  commentary  of  "  The  Little  Gardener,"  Froebel  says  o£ 
it,  "  This  sense  of  imitation  in  your  children  should  be  most  carefully 
cultivated  by  you,  dear  mothers.  It  relieves  you  of  more  than  one-half 
the  work  of  education,  and  at  this  stage  will  accomplish  with  a  touch 
light  as  a  feather,  what  later  on  you  could  scarcely  do  with  a  hundred- 
weight of  words." 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  way  in  which  a  child  will  try  to  "  live  up 
to"  another's  good  opinion  of  him,  while  lack  of  faith  in  a  child  makes 
him  mistrust  himself.  This  is  dwelt  upon  by  Froebel  in  his  commen- 
tary of  "  The  Horsemen  and  The  Good  Child ; "  and  he  points  out  that 
the  child  is  specially  imitative  of  our  attitude  to  all  that  is  good. 

A  child's  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  acquired  directly  from  other 
people.  A  certain  thing  he  does  and  some  one  says  :  "  No,  no."  Here 
is  the  limit  of  his  freedom  of  action.  Here  an  ideal  is  set  up  for  him, 
^nd  the  harmony  or  discord  that  results  from  following  a  prescribed 
rule  of  conduct  gives  him  his  first  idea  of  "  ofood  "  or  "  bad." 

There  is  one  point  not  yet  touched   upon.     While  the  child  repro- 
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duces  his  impressions,  his  special  mode  of  using  what  he  imitates  is  the 
seal  of  his  individuality. 

I  once  remonstrated  with  a  small  child  who  had  been  impolite  to  her 
grandmother.  I  said,  you  know  mother  wouldn't  say  "  shut  up,"  but 
my  argument  was  somewhat  weakened  when  the  mother  added  :  "  At 
least,  not  to  grandma" 

What  could  be  expected  except  that  the  child  would  use  the  phrase 
she  had  heard  when  she  needed  them.  It  is  the  personality  added  to 
his  imitations  that  Froebel  seeks  to  develop  in  the  child.  His  whole 
plan  of  the  Kindergarten  is  an  endeavor  to  have  the  child  represent 
his  past  and  his  present  with  the  aim  of  leading  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  himself  and  the  world,  and  to  develop  in  the  child  the 
ideals  of  our  civilization. 

His  plea  is:  "  What  the  child  imitates  that  he  begins  to  understand." 
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ADDRESS. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Newcomb. 

It  is  my  pleasant  tlut}^  and  I  esteem  it  a  high  privilege  as  well,  to 
represent  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  Dominion  Educational 
Association  on  this  occasion,  when  two  such  important  organizations  as 
the  Dominion  Educational  Association  and  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  meet  on  a  common  platform,  animated  Iw  a  common 
enthusiasm,  inspired  by  one  lofty  purpose,  and  devoted  to  a  single  aim. 
We  have  already  felt  the  stimulus  of  coming  together  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  the  grand  old  city  of  Montreal  gave  us  such  a  welcome 
in  July,  1892,  tiiat  our  memories  are  filled  with  vivid  scenes  of  crowded 
halls  and  earnest  siipportei's  of  the  cause  of  universal  education. 

Indeed  our  colleagues  and  associates  seemed  to  vie  with  the  inspired 
words  of  The  Honorable  President,  Dr.  Ross,  when  he  said  :  '•  If  I  were  to 
say  where  the  Public  School  should  begin,  I  should  say  it  should  always 
begin  with  the  Kindergarten  course.  There  is  nothing  to  my  mind 
more  important  before  the  people  of  thiscountr}'  than  the  careful  study 
of  Kindergarten  methods,  and  the  effect  upon  the  child  in  after  life  of 
Kindergarten  methods.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the  Universities  have 
practically  adopted  Kindergarten  methods,  and  are  teaching  more  and 
more  after  these  methods.  Their  immense  laboratories  are  but  the 
practical  working  out  by  the  child's  own  hands  of  the  inductive  pro- 
cesses which  are  practically  Kindergarten,  and  which  are  the  only  sound 
methods  known  to  modern  educators." 

It  was  mj  privilege  to  hear  several  prominent  educators  at  the 
National  Educational  Association  whicli  met  at  AsburyPark  last  summer 
pay  similar  tribute  to  the  Kindergarten  system  of  education.  Dr.  De 
Oarmo,  President  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania,  said  :  "  The  moral 
training  possible  in  the  Public  Schools  is  foreshadowed  in  the  Kinder- 
garten. This  is  the  most  potent  instrument  in  the  hand  of  teachers  for 
developing  the  social  instincts  of  the  child.  All  pride  and  selfish  enjoy- 
ment of  isolated  pleasures  are  soon  cast  aside  or  strictl}"  subordinated 
to  the  larger  groups  of  pleasure  found  in  participation  in  the  songs, 
plays  and  occupations  of  organized  groups.  The  domineering  temper, 
the  peevish  disposition  are  both  dissipated  in  the  air  of  good-fellowship 
that  always  pervades  the  good  Kindergarten.  The  mental  training 
that  can  be  given  in  such  an  institution  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
moral  good  that  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  its  infiuenee." 
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Superintendent  V.  G.  Curtiss,  of  the  New  Haven,  Connecticut  Public 
-Schools,  said  :  "  The  baptism  of  the  spirit  of  the  Kintergarten  upon  all 
our  Public  School  work  has  wrought  a  wonderful  transformation  in  all 
who  have  come  under  its  influence. 

Pedagogues  who  have  stood  aloof  and  looked  upon  its  pretty  theories 
merely  from  the  standpoint  of  historic  incident,  have  been  drawn  nearer, 
•and  have  seen  through  and  beyond  the  plays  and  games  the  true  spirit 
of  Froebel's  thought.  In  the  new  possibilities  of  child  effort  and  exe- 
cution, they  have  discerned  means  of  a  highei",  purer  and  sounder 
education.  In  this  gradual  evolution  of  the  workinos  of  the  Kinder- 
garten  our  primary  methods  have  been  regenerated,  and  we  stand  to- 
day in  the  midst  of  an  educational  renaissance,  the  light  of  which  i.s 
illuminating  every  phase  of  school  work." 

Dr.  Peabod}^,  said :  "  The  foothold  which  the  Kindergarten  has  ac- 
quired as  the  basis  of  sound  primary  instruction  is  indisputable." 

Dr.  Lane,  of  Chicago  Public  Schools,  and  President  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  said :  "  The  statistics  which  show  a  steady 
growth  in  the  development  of  the  Kindergarten  system  in  connection 
with  the  Public  Schools  compels  the  declaration  that  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  all  children  should  be  brought  under  the  ennob- 
lincr  wholesome  character-buildino;  influence  of  the  Kindero-arten." 

Lord  Brougham  said,  more  than  flfty  years  ago :  "  Let  the  soldier  be 
abroad  if  he  will,  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  another 
person  less  imposing  in  the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps  insigniticant.  The 
schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  I  trust  to  him,  armed  with  his  Primer, 
against  the  soldier  in  full  military  array." 

May  we  not  say  the  Kindergartner  is  abroad  to-day,  and  must  we 
not  see  to  it  that  she  is  a  potent  force  in  civilization  that  will  do  as 
much  if  not  more  than  soldier,  schoolmaster  or  philanthropist. 

Ours  is  the  vested  right  not  only  to  urge  these  methods  in  education, 
but  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  ideals  and  leader.ship,  to  lay  broad 
and  deep  the  foundation  that  makes  for  character  in  the  crowning  work 
of  God's  creation — man  !  The  be2;innino:  is  half  the  end,  and  if  we 
follow  Froebel  in  his  grand  conceptions  of  the  possibilities  of  each 
human  being,  we  will  reject,  as  he  did,  the  old  ideas  of  education  as  con- 
sisting of  mere  "  instruction,"  and  base  our  work  with  the  children  on 
'■'  development." 

Listen  to  Froebel's  own  words  ;  "  I  separate  instruction  from  develop- 
ment very  sharply,  and  it  is  a  discrimination  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  instructed  mind  may  be  compared  to  a  river,  which  flows  round 
the  cliffs  and  impediments,  narrows  and  widens  according  to  neccssitj'. 
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crooks  and  bends,  and  skilfully  and  smoothly  creeps  to  the  ocean.  Such 
a  stream  hedged  in  by  cliffs  and  impeded  by  rocks,  is  not  adapted  to 
commerce  ;  it  loses  its  idea,  its  aim — for  the  aim  of  the  living  flood  is  to 
be  the  means  of  culture.  The  fuUj^  developed  man  is  like  a  stream 
whose  powerful  rush  demolishes  the  rocks,  levels  the  hills,  pulses  like 
a  great  vein  through  the  earth,  drawing  thousands  of  cities  to  its  brink, 
and  tracino;  out  the  hiohwav  of  commerce  and  culture." 

It  is  not  for  me  at  the  present  time  to  enlarge  upon  Froebelian 
thought,  and  dilate  upon  Froebel's  theories  or  practices,  when  so  much 
has  been  said  and  still  awaits  us  for  discussion. 

In  concluding  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  beautiful  custom 
spoken    of  in    connection  with   the  Oriental  nations : 

At  night  time  friends  and  relatives,  no  matter  where  they  may  be, 
singles  each  out  a  star  and  gazes  at  it  for  a  brief  space  that  thus,  though 
parted  they  may  be  relatively  together  in  spirit.  This  custom  con  tains- 
far  more  than  mere  sentiment  for  us.  In  our  individual  endeavors  we 
are  aiming  to  advance  education  ;  we  represent  a  unit,  we  are  knit  to- 
gether by  one  calling,  and  that  calling  one  of  the  most  sacred,  not  so 
much  from  what  we  do,  but  what  we  are ;  and  as  the  years  go  by  we 
should  dive  deep  beneath  the  surface  for  the  treasures  that  will  make 
for  every  one  of  us  a  power  for  good  in  this  world. 

Let  us,  like  our  Oriental  friends,  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  a  connnon 
"  star ''  and  thus  co-operating  weave  the  threads  of  a  splendid  future 
for  the  Kindergarten.  "  If  the  Alps,  piled  in  cold  and  still  sublimity  be 
the  emblem  of  despotism,  then  the  ever  restless  ocean  is  ours,  which 
girt  within  the  eternal  laws  of  gravitation  is  pure  only  because  ne\  er 
still  1 " 

"For  while  the  tired  waves  vainly  breaking 
Seem  here  no  painful  wish  to  gain, 
Far  back  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent  flooding  in  the  main. " 
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CHILD  STUDY  AND  PEDAGOGY. 

F.  Tracy,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Toronto. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  the  study  of  the  child,  as  a  definite,  con- 
scious, scientific  pursuit,  is  of  comparatively  recent  development. 
Rousseau's  "  Emile "  appeared  in  1762,  Pestalozzi's  "Leonard  and 
Gertrude"  in  1781,  and  Froebel's  "  Education  of  Man  "  in  182G.  These 
great  vi^orks  marked  a  new  epoch  and  created  a  new  interest.  They 
have  been  followed  by  a  multitude  of  others,  some  written  with  a  pre- 
vailing- psychological  motive — such  as  those  of  Darwin,  Perez,  Preyer, 
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ciation for  the  stud}'  of  children  was  formed,  with  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  as 
its  first  president ;  that  we  have  at  least  one  University  (Clark)  in  which 
this  work  is  kept  well  to  the  front,  and  at  least  one  magazine  (The 
Pedagogical  Seminary),  whose  columns  are  always  open  for  the  publi- 
cation of  investigations  of  this  character  ;  that  in  Enoland  there  exists 
a  •'  Parents'  National  Educational  Union,"  with  a  number  of  branches, 
a  magazine  entitled  "  The  Parents'  Review,"  and  a  College  (The  House 
of  Education  at  Ambleside),  whose  special  work  is  "  to  provide  for 
women  a  special  training  in  the  knowledge  and  principles  which  belong 
to  their  peculiar  woik,  viz.,  the  bringing  up  of  children." 

Now,  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate   question  to  ask  :  "  What  is   the 
object  aimed  at  in  all  this  ?     What  is  the  use  of  it  ail  ?     Why  should 
science  lay  its  cold  hand  upon   the   little  child,  invading  the  nursery, 
43 
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crooks  and  bends,  and  skilfully  and  smoothly  creeps  to  the  ocean.  Such 
a  stream  hedged  in  by  clifts  and  impeded  by  rocks,  is  not  adapted  to 
commerce  ;  it  loses  its  idea,  its  aim — for  the  aim  of  the  living  flood  is  to 
be  the  means  of  culture.  The  fully  developed  man  is  like  a  stream 
whose  powerful  rush  demolishes  the  rocks,  levels  the  hills,  pulses  like 
a  great  vein  through  the  earth,  drawing  thousands  of  cities  to  its  brink, 
and  tracing  out  the  highway  of  commerce  and  culture." 

It  is  not  for  me  at  the  present  time  to  enlarge  upon  Froebelian 
thought,  and  dilate  upon  Froebel's  theories  or  practices,  when  so  much 
has  been  said  and  still  awaits  us  for  discussion. 

In  concluding  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  beautiful  custom 
spoken    of  in    connection  with   the  Oriental  nations : 

At  night  time  friends  and  relatives,  no  matter  where  they  may  be, 
singles  each  out  a  star  and  gazes  at  it  for  a  brief  space  that  thus,  though 
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"For  while  the  tired  waves  vainly  breaking 
Seem  here  no  painful  wish  to  gain, 
Far  back  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent  flooding  in  the  main." 
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CHILD  STUDY  AND  PEDAGOGY. 
F.  Tracy,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Toronto. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  the  study  of  the  child,  as  a  definite,  con- 
scious, scientific  pursuit,  is  of  comparatively  recent  development. 
Rousseau's  "  Emile "  appeared  in  1762,  Pestalozzi's  "  Leonard  and 
Gertrude"  in  1781,  and  Froebel's  "  Education  of  Man  "  in  182C.  These 
great  virorks  marked  a  new  epoch  and  created  a  new  interest.  They 
have  been  followed  by  a  multitude  of  others,  some  written  with  a  pre- 
vailing psychological  motive — such  as  those  of  Darwin,  Perez,  Preyer, 
Sully,  Taine  and  Schultze — others  with  a  predominant  psycho-physical 
interest — such  as  those  of  Russmann,  Genzmer,  Kroner  and  Raehlmann 
— and  by  this  means  a  tremendous  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
study  of  the  subject,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  we  appear  to  be  in  danger 
just  now,  of  an  epidemic  of  child  study.  The  greater  part  of  the  lite- 
rature of  the  subject  (which  is  now  pouring  from  the  piess  in  ever- 
increasing  voliniie),  takes  the  form  of  magazine  articles, and  monographs 
upon  special  topics;  but  occasionally  quite  an  ambitious  volume  make.^ 
its  appearance.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  interest  now 
being  taken  in  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae,  an  organization  consisting  of  the  lady  graduates 
of  all  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  carries  on  the  work  of  child  study 
as  an  essential  part  of  its  programme ;  that  in  1893  a  "  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  stud}'  of  children  was  formed,  with  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  as 
its  first  president ;  that  we  have  at  least  one  University  (Clark)  in  which 
this  work  is  kept  well  to  the  front,  and  at  least  one  magazine  (The 
Pedagogical  Seminary),  whose  columns  are  always  open  for  the  publi- 
cation of  investioations  of  this  character  ;  that  in  Enoland  there  exists 
a  •'  Parents'  National  Educational  Union,"  with  a  number  of  branches, 
a  magazine  entitled  "  The  Parents'  Review,"  and  a  College  (The  House 
of  Education  at  Ambleside),  whose  special  work  is  "  to  provide  for 
women  a  special  training  in  the  knowledge  and  principles  which  belong 
to  their  peculiar  work,  viz.,  the  bringing  up  of  children." 

Now,  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  question  to  ask  :  "  What  is  the 
object  aimed  at  in  all  this  ?  What  is  the  use  of  it  all  ?  Why  should 
science  lay  its  cold  hand  upon  the  little  child,  invading  the  nursery, 
43 
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and  usurping  the  functions  of   the  mother-instinct  and   the  mother- 
love  ?  "     Two  remarks  may  be  made  by  way  of  an  answer. 

(1)  It  is  by  no  means  pretended  that  scientific  child-study  shall 
supersede  the  mother-instinct,  and  convert  the  nursery  into  a  labora- 
tory. Nor  should  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  the  mother  her- 
self, in  order  to  study  her  child  scieUitifically,  must  say  farewell  to  the 
native  instincts  of  her  being.  In  fact  this  whole  modern  fashion  of 
looking  upon  instinct  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and  of  glorifying  intellect 
at  the  expense  of  feeling,  is  a  most  vicious  one,  which,  if  cai-ried  out 
into  practical  education,  can  have  no  other  result  than  the  production 
of  intellectual  monstrosities.  Scientific  child  study,  then,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  not  an  attempt  to  supersede  the  mother's  name,  instructive 
oversight,  but  only  to  supplement  it  by  a  clearer  insiglit  into  the  mean- 
ing and  relations  of  facts  long  familiar,  with  possibly  the  discovery  of 
some  facts  hitherto  overlooked. 

(2)  My  second  remark  is,  that  child  study  is  not  a  new  science,  that 
it  is  not  a  science  at  all.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  "  scientific  child 
study."  In  recent  magazine  articles  we  have  been  treated  to  a  good 
deal  of  eloquent  explanation  of  the  "  new  science  of  child  study."  It 
bas  even  been  suggested  that  there  shall  be  four  new  sciences  con- 
nected with  the  child,  viz. :  (a)  the  science  of  the  pre-natal  period  ; 
(6)  the  science  of  the  infant  (psychogenesis)  ;  (c)  the  science  of  the 
growing  child  (for  which  the  name  paedology  has  been  proposed) ;  and 
{d)  the  science  of  the  period  of  adolescence  (shall  we  call  it  adohs- 
centeology  !  Now,  my  contention  is,  that  while  these  are  very  con- 
venient divisions  in  child  study,  they  are  not  sciences.  Nor  is  child 
study  as  a  whole  to  be  called  a  science.  The  onl}-  ju-^tification  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  science  is  the  existence  (jf  a  body  of  facts  of 
which  no  account  can  properly  be  taken  by  any  science  already  in 
existence.  Proceeding  upon  this  criterion,  I  find  no  facts  in  t!ie  life  of 
the  child,  which  are  not  legitimately  embraced  witliin  the  sphere  of 
some  existing  science.  The  child  furnishes  exceedingly  valuable 
material  for  several  sciences — notably  for  ph^'siology,  psychology  and 
pedagogy.  And  since,  in  my  view,  the  science  of  pedagogy,  concerned 
as  it  is,  dii'ectly  with  the  development  of  human  character,  is  the 
higher  end,  to  which  the  other  two  are  suboidinate  and  coniributory, 
our  further  discussion  might  properly  take  the  form  of  an  answer  to 
this  twofold  question,  viz.  :  What  does  pedagogy  gain  from  the  study 
of  the  child's  physical  and  mental  growth  ?  But  for  lack  of  time  I 
shall  not  attempt  any  discussion  of  the  first  part  of  the  (juestion, 
further  than  to  remark,  in  a  general  way,  upon  the  obvious  advantage 
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in  every  science  of  studying  the  phenomena,  so  far  as  possible,  in  their 
primitive  forms  and  early  stages  of  development,  before  they  have 
taken  upon  themselves  that  complexity  of  character  which  always 
-comes  with  most  advanced  stages  of  growth.  Perhaps  my  meaning 
may  be  made  clearer  by  a  reference  to  the  aim  and  scope  of  pedagogy, 
viz..  the  development  of  character.  Froebel,  defined  education  as  "  the 
-development  of  inherent  powers,"  that  is  to  say,  the  education  does  not 
create,  but  works  upon  given  material.  He  seeks  to  unfold  what  is 
there  to  be  unfolded.  He  lays  hold  of  that  which  he  finds  lying 
germinal  in  the  child  character,  in  order  that  he  may,  if  possible,  supply 
the  conditions  under  which  that  germinal  datum  may  unfold  into  the 
best  that  it  is  capable  of  becoming.  The  true  educator  then  looks 
both  forward  and  backward,  backward  to  the  germinal  days  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  in  order  to  discover  the  "  data  of  pedagogy,"  forward 
to  the  ideal  "  perfect  man,"  which  ideal  it  then  becomes  the  aim  and 
■effort  of  his  life  to  realize.  Neither  of  these  insights  would  be  suffi- 
cient without  the  other.  Exclusive  attention  to  the  germ  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  have  a  perfect  ideal  clearly  in  the  mind's  view, 
while  exclusive  attention  to  the  ideal  makes  us  dreamers,  instead  of 
practical  educators,  and  leaves  us  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  growth  by 
which  the  germ  is  to  be  developed  towards  the  ideal. 

If  this,  then,  be  the  end  of  education,  and  if  tlie  educator  requires 
this  twofold  insight,  does  it  not  immediately  follow  that  the  study  of 
childhood  helps  him  to  obtain  one  of  these,  viz.,  the  germinal  insight? 
And  if  education  means  the  development  or  inherent  power  of  every 
sort,  physical,  mental,  moral,  spiritual,  does  it  not  behoove  the  teacher 
to  inquire  diligently  what  these  inherent  powers  are  of  body,  mind 
^nd  spirit,  which  he  proposes  to  spend  his  life  in  unfolding  ? 

Having  made  this  general  remark,  let  me  now  confine  myself  to  a 
brief  discussion  of  one  or  two  topics  V)y  way  of  a  partial  answer  to  the 
question :  What  does  pedagogy  gain  from  the  study  of  the  child's 
mental  growth  ? 

Among  the  powers  of  the  mind,  none  is  more  important  than 
memory.  In  the  days  of  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  education  was 
«ynomyous  with  memory  cramming.  In  our  day  we  have  swung  over 
to  the  other  extreme  and  speak  with  lofty  contempt  of  all  "  mere 
memory  work."  We  ought  not  to  forget,  however,  that  memory  is  a 
mental  power  of  the  very  highest  impor-tance,  and  that  it  is  just  as 
worthy  of  cultivation  as  any  other  power  of  the  mind.  Memory  train- 
ing means  strengthening  of  the  associational  powers,  and  to  insure  the 
remembrance  of  any  given  thing  we  must  impress  that  thing  not  only 
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upon  the  eye,  but  upon  as  many  of  the  senses  as  possible,  in  order  to- 
strengthen  the  associative  context  of  that  which  is  to  be  remembered. 
In  this  connection  the  muscular  sense  is  of  very  great  value.  The 
child  will  remember  what  he  does  better  than  what  he  simply  sees  or 
hears.  Hence  the  value  of  writing  from  dictation,  and  hence,  also, 
the  value  of  oral  spelling,  which  ought  not  to  be  entirely  discarded. 

As  to  the  Iviagination,  the  educator  sees  as  he  looks  back  to  the 
germinal  daj^s  of  infancy  and  childhood,  an  exceedingly  fruitful  germ 
— pretty  well  unfolded,  indeed,  in  the  average  six-year-old — which 
peoples  the  child's  world  with  a  mltitude  of  delightful  companions 
unknown  to  the  prosaic  adult,  and  transforms  the  common  objects  of 
the  nursery  into  the  magnificant  equipment  of  a  palace  or  a  battle- 
field. Looking  forward,  the  educator^  sees  in  the  imagination  the  fore- 
runner and  indespensible  condition  of  all  scientific  and  artistic  advance, 
without  which  the  sublime  poetry  of  Milton  and  Dante,  the  glorious^ 
music  of  Mendelssohn,  the  architectural  triumphs  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  the  inventions  of  Edison, 
would  have  been  alike  impossible.  What  shall  he  do  with  this 
wonderful  faculty  ?  Suppress  it  ?  No  !  but  feed  it,  only  taking  pains 
to  feed  it  with  the  proper  food.  The  child's  imagination  should  be  fed 
with  truth  but  when  I  say  this  I  do  not  mean  facts  simply,  but  I 
mean  all  that  ought  to  be  true  in  fact ;  and  in  this  sense  of  the  word 
some  fairy  tales  are  true. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  scientific  investigator  to  see  how  wonder- 
fully su.sceptible  children  are  to  the  influence  of  suggestion  ;  but  recent 
investigations  have  brought  out  this  fact  with  great  clearness  and 
shown  the  susceptibility  of  the  average  child  to  be  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  his  years.  (For  full  details  of  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Binet 
and  Henri  see  Revue  Fhilosophique  for  October,  1894.) 

Finally,  in  relation  to  the  acquisition  of  language  by  children,  I 
have  been  at  the  pains  of  carrying  out  some  special  investigations 
which  have  yielded  some  significant  results,  to  one  of  which  I  may 
call  attention.  A  very  careful  analysis  of  the  vocabularies  of  a  large 
number  of  children  at  the  end  of  their  second  year,  and  a  classification 
of  these  words  according  to  the  part  of  speech,  brought  out  this  fact : 
that  verbs  and  adverbs  were  about  twice  as  frequent,  relatively,  in  the 
mouths  of  these  children  as  in  the  mouth  of  the  average  adult.  Taking 
the  average  of  all  these  child-vocabularies,  the  substantives  comprised 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  and  the  verbs  twenty  per  cent.,  while  in 
the  ordinary  adult  the  substantives  comprise  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  and  the  verbs  only  eleven  per  cent.     A  comparison  of  the  adverb 
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Avith  the  adjective  shows  a  similar  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  formei'. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  in  words  which  I  have  already 
used  elsewhere,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  importance  of  the  above 
fact,  for  both  philology  and  pedagogy  :  "  In  the  first  place,  it  supports 
the  view  that  the  acquisition  of  language  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race 
proceeds  by  similar  stages  and  along  similar  lines.  Max  Miiller  says 
that  the  primitive  Sanskrit  roots  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  all 
represent  actions  and  not  objects ;  that  in  the  race  the  earliest  ideas  to 
assume  such  strength  and  vividness  as  to  break  out  beyond  the  limits 
of  gesture  and  clothe  themselves  in  words  are  ideas  of  movement 
•activity.  We  have  found,  from  examination  of  the  vocabularies  of 
these  twenty-five  children  that  the  ideas  which  are  of  greatest  import- 
ance in  the  infant  mind,  and  so  clothe  themselves  most  frequently 
(relatively)  in  words,  are  the  ideas  of  actions,  and  not  objects  of  doing 
instead  of  being.  The  child  learns  to  use  action-words  (verbs)  more 
readily  than  object-words  (nouns),  and  words  descriptive  of  actions 
(adverbs)  more  readily  than  words  descriptive  of  objects  (adjectives.) 

"  In  the  second  place,  this  fact  confirms  the  Froebelian  principle,  on 
which  child-education  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  based,  viz. : 
that  education  proceeds  most  naturally  (and  therefoi'e  most  easily  and 
rapidly)  along  the  line  of  motor  sbctivity.  The  child  should  not  be  so 
much  the  receptacle  of  instruction  as  the  agent  of  investigation.  Let 
him  do  things,  a^nd  by  doing  he  will  most  readily  learn.  He  should 
not  be  passive,  but  active,  in  his  own  education.  The  Kindergarten  is 
the  modern  incarnation  of  this  idea,  but  the  idea  itself  is  as  old  as 
Aristotle,  who  said  :  '  We  learn  an  art  by  doing  that  which  we  wish  to 
•do  when  we  have  learned  it:  we  become  builders  by  building,  and 
harpers  by  harping.  And  so  by  doing  just  acts  we  become  just,  and 
by  doing  acts  of  temperance  and  courage  we  become  temperance  and 
■courageous.' " 
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THE  VALUE  OF  DEPORTMENT. 
Wm.  Scott,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Teachers, — While  recognizing  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  associated  with  my  name,  I  must  say  I 
think  it  one  that  I  should  prefer  to  discuss  before  a  County  Teachers" 
Association  rather  than  before  such  an  audience  as  I  have  to-day,  every 
member  of  which  must  have  given  this  subject  serious  and  earnest 
consideration — an  audience,  too,  in  which  each  one  illustrates  in  his 
own  walk  and  conversation  the  fact  that  he  recognizes  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  a  proper  deportment,  not  only  in  managing  his  school  but  also 
in  making  his  influence  felt  on  the  side  of  right  in  his  neighborhood. 
Had  I  been  consulted  before  the  programmes  were  printed,  it  is  pos- 
sible I  might  have  suggested  either  some  other  subject,  or  some  other 
person  to  deal  with  this  one,  as  I  confess  I  have  nothing  that  will 
likely  prove  new  to  you  on  this  subject,  and  so  I  shall  merely  try  to 
place  before  you  in  a  brief  form  without  elaboration,  as  each  is  quite 
capable  of  doing  this  for  himself,  the  main  effects  of  a  proper  deport- 
ment of  the  teacher  upon  himself,  his  school,  his  neighborhood. 

I.  What  is  deportment  ?  It  is  carriage,  conduct,  management, 
demeanor  or  bearing  viewed  with  reference  to  the  proprieties  of  inter- 
course. Deportment  is  said  of  those  exterior  actions  that  have  an 
immediate  reference  to  others. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  each  has  his  own  peculiar  manner — 
that  each  is  surrounded  by  his  own  subtle,  invisible  influence  which  is 
as  diverse  in  its  manifestations  as  are  the  persons  themselves — that  like 
the  earth,  each  has  an  atmosphere  all  his  own — an  aura — an  atmos- 
p]iere,  too,  that  like  the  natural  one,  is  not  seen  but  felt. 

It  will  also  be  admitted  that  this  manner  or  bearing  is  merely  the 
outward  expression  of  what  is  passing  in  the  soul ;  that  an  earnest, 
sympathetic  man  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  earnestness 
begotten  from  those  qualities  of  his  nature  ;  that  a  frivolous,  careless 
manner  indicates  a  flighty  disposition  ;  that  a  boorish  manner  points  to 
the  absence  of  "  An  inborn  grace  that  nothing  lacked  of  culture  or 
appliance." 

I  know  there  may  be  seeming  exceptions  to  this  law.  I  know  it  is 
quite  possible  to  assume  a  manner  for  an  occasion  or  for  a  particular 
purpose  at  variance  with  one's  disposition. 

The  polished  Lord   Chesterfield  and  the  aesthetic   O.  Wilde  of  sun- 
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flowei'  fame  are  examples,  illustrating  the  possibility  that  one  "  May 
smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain."  We  all  recognize  that  there  are 
shams  in  the  world — persons  who  at  times  put  on  company  manners — 
but  in  the  school-room  the  intuitions  of  the  children  ruthlessly  tear 
down  this  veil  of  sham  and  at  once  reveal  in  all  its  hideous  hatefulness 
the  hidden  nature  of  such  an  one.  To  such  fine  airs  are  merely  a 
veneering. 

However,  with  the  majority  of  people  the  outward  act  reveals  the 
true  disposition.  The  considerate  conduct,  the  courteous  manner,  the 
unselfish  act,  the  grace  of  word  and  deed,  all  reveal  the  true  lady  or 
gentleman  the  mainspring  of  whose  conduct  is  a  soul  considerate,  self- 
respecting,  upright  and  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  deeds  done  from 
the  pure  and  gracious  workings  of  this  beneficent  spirit.  Such  must 
have  been  the  secret  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  conduct,  who  could  forget 
his  own  death  agonies  to  perform  one  more  unselfish  act  to  a  dying 
comrade-in-arms,  an  act,  too,  all  the  more  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
remember  the  disparity  in  rank  between  the  knight  and  the  common 
soldier.  In  such  good  manners  are  the  genuine  wood,  not  the  polished 
veneering. 

Without  further  illustration,  I  shall  take  for  granted  that,  in  gen- 
eral, manner,  or  deportment,  is  the  handwriting  of  the  soul ;  that  conduct 
is  but  the  revelation  of  character,  the  symbol  of  the  inner  man. 

II. — I   come  now  to  consider   more   particularly   some   of  the   out- 
-  ward  manifestations  of  proper  deportment. 

(1)  Self-respect. — The  man  of  good  breeding — the  courteous  man, 
not  the  sham — is  sure  not  to  be  lacking  in  self-respect. 

Conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  purpose  he  is  of  necessity  true  to 
the  best  that  is  in  him.  The  consciousness  of  i-esponsibility  for  the 
comfort,  success  and  happiness  of  others,  results  in  an  added  feeling  of 
self-appreciation,  and  to  the  well-balanced  mind  a  consequent  self- 
respect,  for  self-respect  like  every  other  quality  of  mind — good  or  bad — 
"grows  on  wh;it  it  feeds." 

I  have  placed  self-respect  at  the  head  of  my  list  of  the  outward 
manifestations  of  pi-oper  deportment  for,  to  me,  self-respect  is  the 
foundation  of  all  true  upward  and  onward  progress,  and  to  its  absence 
may  be  directly  traced  much  of  what  often  surprises  us  in  the  conduct 
of  others.  Carelessness  of  personal  appearance,  general  untidiness  of 
dress  and  surroundings,  the  use  of  improper  language,  the  frequenting  of 
places  of  doubtful  odor,  associating  with  persons  of  evil  repute,  in  short, 
general  grossness  of  conduct  can  always,  it  seems  to  me,  be  traced  to  a 
lack  of  self-respect.     On  the  contrary,  attention  to  personal  appearnace, 
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cleanliness  of  person,  and  tidiness  of  dress,  carefulness  of  word  and  tone 
of  voice,  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  due  appreciation  of  the 
golden  law  of  conduct  "  Do  to  another  as  you  would  have  that  other  do 
to  you."  All  spring  from  a  manly  respect  for  oneself — a  motive  too, 
that  keeps  self  completely  out  of  the  question  and  thinks  only  of  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  others. 

(2)  Deportment  shows  itself  in  courtesy,  or  the  external  manifesta- 
tion of  a  right    spirit   towards  others. 

This  springs  from  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
those  with  whom  one  is  brought  into  contact.  It  manifests  itself  in 
the  deference  paid  to  others  by  those  little  nothings  which  after  all 
mean  so  much — in  the  thoughtfulness  for  the  comfort,  happiness  and 
success  of  those  with  whom  we  come  into  daily  contact — in  the  con- 
sideration one  shows  for  the  rights  of  these — in  the  anxiety  to  place 
them  at  their  ease — and  in  the  entire  forgetfulness  of  self.  It  com- 
pletely ignores  self  and  seems  to  live  only  for  others,  but  while  doing 
this  it  imparts  geniality  to  the  person,  graciousness  to  his  manner,  and 
surrounds  him  with  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy,  earnestness,  and 
cheerfulness. 

(3)  Deportment  shows  itself  in  the  grace  of  manner — in  the  grace 
of  speech — in  the  ease  with  which  one  carries  himself  on  all  occasions, 
even  the  most  trying.  It  is  easy  to  be  dignitied  and  gracious  when 
all  is  going  well  at  school,  but  proper  <leportment  requires  that  one  shall 
manifest  on  all  occasions  that  siiaviter  in  modo  which  often  shows  ' 
itself  best  in  the  fortiter  in  re. 

The  teacher  who  has  the  genuine  quality,  not  the  spurious  veneer 
will  never  be  coarse,  vulgar,  or  overbearing  in  his  treatment  of  even 
the  most  graceless — surely  because  the  pupil  is  coarse  this  is  the  greater 
reason  the  teacher  should  be  refined.  His  voice  will  never  be  raised  in 
-expostulation  or  anger.  He  will  never  be  guilty  of  those  lapses  of 
good  form  which  irritate  and  alienate  at  the  time,  and  subsequently- 
become  matters  of  jest  and  ridicule. 

But  there  is  culture  in  his  voice,  in  his  speech,  in  his  posture,  in  his 
walk,  in  his  dress.  Ever^^thing  he  docs — even  in  the  most  tr3^ing 
circumstances — is  instinct  with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  these 
springing  from  the  genuine  source  of  all  refinement — a  true  manhood 
or  womanhood — render  him  an  unrivalled  educator — of  such  a  one  it 
can  truthfully  be  said — "  To  know  him  is  a  liberal  education." 

III. — The  following  is  a  partial  and  brief  enumeration  of  what  a 
proper  deportment  does  for  the  teacher : — 

(1)  It  causes  him  to  so  regulate  his  conduct,  his  goings  and  comings, 
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5VS  to  secure  the  esteem  and  trust  of  the  wisest  and  best  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Thus  he  becomes  an  example  of  all  that  is  right  and  proper 
botli  in  school  and  out  of  it.  His  influence  is  thus  greatly  widened 
and  deepened  for,  as  Professor  Blackie  said,  "  No  kind  of  sermon  is  so 
eiFective  as  the  example  of  a  good  man." 

(2)  The  unselfishness  of  conduct  that  springs  spontaneously  from 
the  properly  regulated  man  or  woman  causes  such  to  consider  the 
well-being  of  others  before  his  own  convenience,  hence  he  is  extreme!}^ 
careful  of  his  work.  He  is  always  exact — always  accurate.  He  keeps 
himself  abreast  of  the  times  so  that  his  pupils  may  receive  the  best  he 
has.  This  is  true  courtesy,  and  in  this  case  his  reward  is  received  at 
once,  for  what  is  best  for  the  pupil  is  assuredly  best  for  the  teacher. 

(3)  Remembering  the  woids  of  Horace,  "  If  thou  shouldest  have  me 
weep  thou  must  begin  b}'  weeping,"  he  is  the  perfect  embodiment  in 
his  own  person  of  all  that  he  would  like  his  pupils  to  be,  punctual, 
regular,  earnest,  impressive,  enthusiastic,  considerate,  truthful,  devoted. 

(4)  Proper  demeanor  induces  a  self-satished  frame  of  mind  which 
results  in  a  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit,  causes  one  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  school  work,  begets  a  good  uniform  temper,  prevents  one  from 
giving  way  to  undignified  anger  or  waste  time  in  irritating  scolding, 
restrains  one.  from  committing  those  petty  annojdng  things  which 
exasperate  and  provoke  the  pupil,  yet  do  no  good,  and  above  all,  pre- 
vents one  from  being  capricious,  vacillating  or  spasmodic.  True 
dignity  and  courtes}^  are  enemies  of  that  besetting  sin  of  many 
teacher's  spasm. 

(5)  Proper  demeanor  is  a  great  aid  in  the  prevention  of  school 
troubles,  and  we  all  recognize  the  fact  that  prevention  is  better  than 
<jure.  The  teacher  of  fine  sensibilities  recognizes  with  far  greater  ease 
the  rude  word,  the  impudent  look,  and  withal  can  see  beneath  the 
-surface  and  discern  the  motive  far  better  than  the  one  who  is  not  so 
blessed,  thus  he  is  in  a  better  position  to  check  rising  disorder,  and  his 
intentions  being  more  refined  and  sensitive  than  those  of  his  less 
fortunate  brother,  he  can  deal  much  more  skilfully  with  all  cases  of 
rudeness,  boisterousness,  failure  to  show  proper  respect  to  others,  etc. 

(6)  Proper  demeanor  insisting  on  the  teacher  regarding  his  pupils 
from  a  proper  standpoint  causes  him  to  be  considerate  of  their  conduct 
and  appreciative  of  their  efforts.  This  is  the  best  mode  of  getting  one 
to  put  forth  effort  in  his  own  behalf,  and  as  we  all  know,  self-exertion 
is  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  education. 

Hence  the  best  way  to  train  self-educating,  self-reliant  pupils  is  to 
place  them  in  a  school  whose  presiding  genius  is  a  man  with  the  spirit 
44 
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and    feelings  of  a  Sir  Philip  Sidney  or  a  Pestalozzi,  a    man    who    is. 
"  everything  for  others  and  for  himself,  nothing." 

We  are  all  willing  and  ready  to  work  for  those  whom  we  know  will 
appreciate  our  efforts  at  their  true  value,  but  on  the  contrary,  work  is 
irksome  and  exertion  not  to  be  thought  of  for  those  who  nag  and 
worry  us  and  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  stimulus  that  accompanies 
the  appreciation  of  honest  effort 

(7)  Since  proper  demeanor  imparts  to  his  manner,  dignity  and 
skill,  and  avoids  woi'ry  and  undignified  haste,  hence  the  pupils 
impressed  by  his  superior  bearing  have  confidence  in  him  and  thus  the 
maintenance  of  proper  order  and  discipline  becomes  an  easy  matter. 

Again,  as  proper  deportment  is  always  the  result  of  earnest  training 
and  thus  a  habit,  hence  the  teacher  is  self-controlled.  He  is  never 
taken  off'  his  guard.  He  never  loses  his  self-possession.  Thus  his 
pupils  coming  to  regard  him  as  a  person  of  great  wisdom  and  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  right  and  proper,  find  no  trouble  in  con- 
sciously doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  this  it  seems  to  me 
is  the  essence  of  order. 

(8)  Co-operative  submission  to  authority  and  implicit  obedience  are 
easy  for  a  pupil  who  is  under  a  teacher  possessed  of  such  characteristics. 
The  pupils  really  tr}^  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  their  teacher,  and 
mere  suggestion  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  guide  the  self-direction  of 
the  pupils. 

To  produce  this  foundation,  virtue,  obedienre,  I  know  of  no  way  so 
effective  as  for  the  teacher  to  bring  into  the  school,  day  by  day,  a 
large,  sweet  nature,  in  whose  heart  the  fires  of  youthful  enthusiasm 
are  constantly  kept  burning  and  fi'om  which  courtesj^  has  forever 
expelled  blighting,  nipping,  repressing  cynicism.  It  is  easy  for  such 
pupils  to  become  lavi^-abiding,  law-respecting  members  of  the  com- 
munity and  daily  to  grow  more  and  more  obedient  to  constituted 
authority  and  more  and  more  reverent  of  the  w^orks  of  the  Creator  and 
thus  ultimately  to  find  themselves  in  humble  submission  to  the  perfect 
will  of  their  Heavenly  Father. 

Again  obedience  is  rendered  prompt  and  easy  by  the  confidence 
which  the  parents  have  in  their  teacher,  a  confidence  begotten  largely 
by  that  benign  influence  which  a  proper  demeanor  causes  to  eminate 
from  him.  Hence,  at  school,  his  work  is  much  easier  and  far  more 
effective,  for  this  confidence  induces  the  parents  to  say  kindly  things 
of  him  and  so  the  children  are  ready,  nay  anxious,  to  anticipate  his 
slightest  wish. 

(9)  Courtesy  in  our  dealings  with  our  friends  and  society  generally, 
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makes  us  blind  to  the  little  peculiarities  of  conduct  from  which  none 
of  us  is  entirely  free.  So  in  school,  courtesy  in  the  form  of  tact  pre- 
vents us  from  noticing  many  things  we  ought  not  to  take  cognizance 
of  at  the  moment,  i.e.,  a  teacher  of  proper  courtesy  while  seeing  all 
things,  says  nothing,  does  nothing,  and  apparently  sees  nothing  of  the 
things  he  should  not  see  until  a  fitting  opportunity  arises  of  speaking 
of  them  without  giving  unnecessary  pain.  I  know  of  no  more  efficient 
mode  of  correcting  many  faults  than  this  simple  plan  which  common 
courtesy  dictates. 

Again,  courtesy  requires  that  one  should  listen  attentively  to  the 
speaker  and  not  interrupt  him.  Many  a  teacher  would  be  saved  from 
much  trouble  and  much  poor  teaching  too  by  simply  complying  with 
this  requisite  of  the  true  lady  or  gentleman.  Why  should  we  be  so 
impolite  as  to  interrupt  one  in  the  midst  of  an  answer  or  statement 
merely  because  we  think  there  is — as  no  doubt  there  is — something 
faulty  in  the  facts  or  diction.  Common  politeness  says,  let  the  speaker 
finish  his  answer  and  then  the  correction  can  and  should  be  made. 
The  former  plan  hectors  and  discourages  the  pupil — hinders  him 
from  making  his  best  effort  and  represses  the  spontaneous  exercise  of 
self-activity,  and  is  thus  defeating  its  own  purpose  ;  tho  latter  stimu- 
lates him  to  renewed  and  better  efforts  for  the  future,  and  is  thus  truly 
educative. 

(10)  A  well-bred  man  or  woman  does  not  go  about  in  society  nosing 
out  scandals  and  difficulties  between  fellow-men,  but  is  to  their  "faults 
a  little  blind,"  so  good  breeding  in  the  teacher  prevents  him  from 
making  himself  ridiculous  and  offensive  by  his  at  times  unjust  sus- 
picions. He  treats  his  pupils  like  hone.st  boys  and  girls,  and  I  know 
of  no  better  way  of  making  them  such  than  by  showing  them  you 
regard  them  as  worthy  of  trust,  whereas  the  opposite  course  tends  to 
make  them  sly  and  sneaking — tends  to  develop  that  side  of  human 
nature  from  which  eminates  envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitablcness. 

(11)  Good  manners  cause  one  to  hide  any  annoyance  he  may  feel  at 
some  unexpected  occurrence.  Proper  deportment  prevents  one  from 
worrying  and  fretting  over  the  man}^  little  troubles  to  which  we  are 
all  exposed.  Hence,  the  truly  well-bred  man  or  woman— not  the 
veneered  vanity — is  never  seriously  put  out  by  what  takes  place  in  the 
school  room.  Common  courtesy  teaches  them  to  keep  their  troubles 
to  themselves,  hence  there  is  no  outward  evidence  of  annoyance. 

The  pupils  soon  discover  that  it  is  useless  to  play  tricks  on  such, 
because  they  have  their  trouble  for  their  pains  ;  but  how  different  with 
the  other  kind  the  following  will  show  :  A  pupil  on  being  asked  by  the 
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Principal  why  he  had  thrown  a  |3apei-  wad  in  his  class,  replied,  "  Oh  !  it 
seems  to  worry  her  so,  we  can't  help  it." 

I  have  no  doubt  such  misconduct  did  not  begin  at  once,  but  the 
weakness  in  the  teacher's  armor  induced  the  pupils  to  advance  step  by 
step  in  misconduct  until  control  was  entirely  lost. 

Fellow  teachers,  how  true  it  is  that  the  manner  discloses  the  ability 
or  inability  to  govern  and  discipline. 

IV. — I  come  now  to  consider  with  a  little  more  detail  the  effect  of 
the  teacher's  proper  deportment  upon  the  pupils.  In  considering  its 
effect  upon  the  teacher,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  qual- 
ity in  him  induces  prolonged  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  hence 
is  a  great  stimulus  to  self-education — that  it  causes  him  to  be  obedient 
and  submissive  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  character,  for  the  habit 
of  subduing  our  own  impulses  and  of  constantly  recognizing  the 
majesty  of  law  and  order  and  so  ordering  our  life  that  our  actions  are 
made  to  harmonize  with  these  is  the  foundation  of  self-direction  and 
leads  ultimately  to  self-control.  This  is  the  reason  why  writers  like 
Locke  and  others  attach  so  much  importance  to  co-operative  submission 
to  authority,  and  also  why  in  this  paper  I  have  called  obedience  the 
foundation  virtue. 

In  addition  to  these,  good  deportment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
affects  the  minor  morals  such  as  politeness  and  proper  manners. 

By  manners,  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  ffnical  questions  of 
etiquette  which,  as  Pope  says,  change  with  fortunes.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  only  understood  as  including  such  questions  as  to  whether  it  is 
good  form  to  eat  with  chop-sticks,  or  with  a  knife,  or  with  lingers,  or 
with  a  fork,  or  whether  one  should  pick  his  teeth  in  the  presence  of 
his  class,  or  expectorate  on  the  floor ;  although  all  these  are  important, 
but  also  to  the  doing  of  the  kind  and  considerate  thing  from  the  spon- 
taneous desires  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  nature.  Such  is  always 
good  form  ;  such  is  always  right,  because  such  springs  unbidden  from 
the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

The  former  may  be  the  veneering  only — very  good  in  its  way — 
which  is  put  on  for  an  occasion,  but  the  latter  is  a  part  of  the  nature 
and  can  no  more  be  laid  aside  than  can  one's  identity. 

It  is  difficult  to  alter  the  shape  of  the  grown  tree,  so  it  is  difficult  to 
teach  grown  men  and  women  not  to  offend  their  fellov,'s  by  their  lack 
of  consideration  for  their  feelings,  by  the  rude  word  or  inconsiderate 
act,  by  lack  of  neatness  in  their  persons,  b}?  being  squalid  and  filthy  in 
their  surroundings,  by  being  wanting  in  reverence  for  authority,  human 
and  divine ;  but  children,  like  the  young  sapling,  can  and  should   be 
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taught  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  to  perform  the  kind  and 
thoughtful  act,  to  be  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits  and  to  have  a 
horror  of  whatever  may  ^ive  offence  to  others,  to  be  reverent  of  all  that 
stands  for  authority  and  right,  to  know  that 

"  Hearts,  like  doors,  can  ope  with  ease, 
To  very,  very  little  keys  ; 
And  don't  forget  that  they  are  these  : 
'  I  thank  you,  sir,'  and  'If  you  please.'" 

Not  to  think  it  demeaning  to  remove  the  hat  on  coming  into  a  room  or 
on  meeting  with  one  whose  position  makes  him  a  leader  in  the  com- 
munity, as  e.g.,  the  minister  or  the  teacher. 

In  teaching  these  things  it  is  well  not  to  confound  the  outward  act 
with  the  inward  impulse,  but  without  the  outward  manifestation  the 
good  impulse,  unless  acted  on,  will  soon  fail  to  make  itself  felt.  It  will 
be  like  many  another  good  intention  born  of  the  spirit,  but  never  being 
put  into  execution  is  soon  forgotten.  The  streets  of  a  certain  place  are 
said  to  be  paved  with  such.  The  child  who  is  taught  to  feel  and  act 
these  becomes  more  and  more  self-respecting,  more  and  more  sturdily 
upright  and  less  and  less  likely  to  be  tempted  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude. The  mere  fact  that  his  manners  are  good,  that  he  is  neat  and 
clean,  tends  to  raise  himself  in  his  own  esteem  and  keep  him  from  low 
vices.  Many  a  one  who  placed  his  foot  on  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder 
by  merely  performing  some  act  of  kindly  courtesy  has  climbed  into 
power  and  aflSuence  by  continuing  to  win  approval  in  the  same  simple 
manner. 

But  time  will  not  permit  me  to  continue.  I  must  bring  this  to  a 
close  by  merely  mentioning  more  definitely  the  three  forces  concerned 
in  imparting  a  proper  deportment  to  the  child. 

The  first  of  these  may  be  called  the  social  forces,  and  include  the 
influence  of  parents,  companions  and  teachers.  These  are  external 
and  are  objective. 

The  second  are  internal  and  subjective,  such  as  the  feelings  arising 
in  the  child  himself  from  being  a  member  of  the  family,  school  or  com- 
munity. He  naturally  feels  that  he  occupies  a  certain  position,  has 
certain  duties  to  perform,  and  responsibilities  for  which  he  is  account- 
able. He  has  a  certain  line  of  conduct  to  maintain  and  a  certain 
reputation  to  uphold. 

The  third  are  those  which  are  inherent  in  the  child  himself.  Hia 
individuality — the  result  of  heredity. 
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I  cannot  discuss  these  in  detail  but  will  simply  call  attention  once 
more  to  the  one  in  which  we  are  most  interested — the  teacher. 

As  a  social  force  the  influence  of  the  teacher  is  supreme.  The  child 
is  early  brought  under  his  control,  and  his  influence  for  good  or  evil 
directly  and  indirectly,  is  all  powerful.  Directly,  for  it  is  of  no  small 
importance  to  his  physical  and  moral  well-being  how  the  pupil  behaves, 
how  he  enters  the  building,  salutes  the  teacher,  lays  aside  his  wraps, 
takes  his  seat,  sets  himself  to  work,  comes  to  his  recitation,  etc.  Indi- 
rectly, because  we  tench  whether  we  will  or  not  by  our  acts,  our  speech, 
our  manners — by  what  we  are. 

Why  should  a  pupil  be  mentally  and  morally  maimed  by  coming 
into  daily  contact  with  a  coarse  nature,  rude  in  action,  uncultured  in 
speech,  boorish  in  manners,  uns3mpathetic  in  feelings  ?  Here  the 
truth  is  irresistibly  borne  in  upon  me  that  the  most  important 
thing  in  any  sch(jol  is  the  teacher  ;  that  while  building  and  furni- 
ture and  school  appliances  play  a  part,  it  is  a  very  subordinate 
one  to  that  played  by  the  teacher  in  the  proper  evolving  of  character. 
How  fortunate  the  school  with  a  Trelynius  for  a  teacher,  who  on 
entering  the  school-room  invariably  uncovered  his  head  to  honor,  as  he 
said,  the  consuls,  chancellors,  doctors,  masters,  who  shall  proceed 
from  this  school — and  because  he  so  honored  these  boys  is  it  not  more 
than  probable  that  some  of  them  proved  themselves  worthy  of  this  honor. 
In  these  respects  the  school  is  merely  a  mirror  in  which  the  teacher 
can  see  what  is  best  and  worst  in  himself  leflected.  Then  let  us  know 
ourselves  by  studying  ourselves  as  reflected  in  the  manners,  habits, 
language,  and  characters  of  our  pupils. 

Apropos  to  the  foregoing  is  the  following  quotation  from  a  speech  by 
the  late  Edward  Rowland  Hill. 

"  Money  is  not  the  only  wage  for  which  men  work,  nor  the  chief 
wage.  They  work  for  honor,  for  influence,  for  esteem  in  the  com- 
munity, and  these  higher  wages  will  belong  to  the  teachers  whenever 
they  are  universally  deserved.  The  profession  of  teaching  ought  to  be 
so  high  and  so  honorable  that  it  would  be  sought  without  regard  to 
money  profit.  Till  then  we  must  expect  to  sae  the  best  talent  go 
where  it  can  earn  moi-e  money  with  a  modicum  of  those  higher  wages 
besides.  It  is  for  us  to  do  our  utmost  that  the  schools  may  not  have  a 
man  or  woman  for  teacher  who  is  not  worthy  in  every  respect  of  tlie 
highest  honor  and  esteem  of  the  community." 

In  addition  to  the  rewards  mentioned  above  I  think  he  should  have 
added  one  more  as  does  the  poet  in  the  following  : — 
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"NOW  AND  AFTERWARD." 

1.  "  Now,  the  sowing  and  the  weeping, 

Working  hard  and  waiting  long  ; 
Afterward,  the  golden  reaping. 
Harvest  home  and  grateful  song. 

2.  Now,  the  long  and  toilsome  duty- 

Stone  by  stone  to  carve  and  bring  ; 
Afterward,  the  perfect  beauty 
Of  the  palace  of  the  king. 

3.  Now,  the  spirit  conflict-riven, 

Wounded  heart  and  painful  strife  ; 
Afterward,  the  triumph  given 
And  the  victor's  crown  of  life. 

4.  Now,  the  training,  hard  and  lowly, 

Weary  feet  and  aching  brow  ; 
Afterward,  the  service  holy. 

And  the  Master's  "Enter  thou." 

Canada  School  Journal,  1887,  page  391  . 
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SCHOOL  EXHIBITIONS. 
M.  U.  E.  Archambault,  Montreal. 

Among  the  nunievous  subjects  which  can  interest  this  great  Associa- 
tion, School  Exhibitions  stand  foremost. 

To  this  assertion,  it  seems  I  hear  the  partisans  of  the  f^tatu  quo 
reply  :  here  is  an  opinion  which  is  justified  neither  by  times  nor  facts  ; 
for,  since  centuries,  education  has  moved  forward  progressively  without 
the  help  of  School  Exhibitions. 

Were  this  objection  correct,  it  would  equally  apply  to  agriculture, 
industrj^  and  commerce.  But  every  one  admits  now  that  these  arts. 
have  taken  a  prodigious  development  by  means  of  exhibitions ;  they 
must  be  therefore  an  excellent  means  of  instruction  and  comparison, 
otherwise,  they  would  not  have  taken  such  gigantic  proportions, 
especially  since  1867. 

Man's  intelligence,  served  by  the  native  forces  the  Creator  of  all 
things  placed  in  nature,  has  transformed  the  means  of  production  and 
of  transportation  ;  and  why  should  not  what  is  good  for  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  forces,  also  serve  admirably  to  the  development  of 
intellectual  ones  ?  These  facts  have  been  plainly  demonstrated  by 
the  last  universal  exhibitions. 

It  is  unnecessary,  now-a-days,  to  go  round  the  world  to  compare  and 
admire  the  products  of  the  soil  and  industry ;  the  whole  w(>rld  now, 
on  the  contrary,  meets  on  a  given  point  to  exhibit  the  products  of  his. 
labor  in  order  to  compare  and  improve  them  if  necessary. 

From'  the  remotest  ages  there  were  art  exhibitions ;  the  Greek 
artist  exhibited  his  work  in  public  to  solicit  criticism  on  its  merit. 
This  usage  has  not  prevailed  with  modern  nations. 

"  Mansard  "  was  the  first  to  exhibit  paintings  and  sculpture,  at  the 
Louvre,  in  1699.  Since  1737,  these  exhibitions  have  been  regularly 
made  every  year. 

To  the  nineteenth  century  is  due  the  honor  of  having  organized 
universal  exhibitions  and  given  them  such  proportions  that  some 
people  begin  to  think  exaggerated.  Let  us  hope  that  expeiience  will 
bring  back  nations  to  a  just  moderation  ;  and  to  obtain  such  a  desir- 
able result,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  limit  the  space  allotted  to  each 
country,  to  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  population.  In  this  wa}^ 
an  exact  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  difierent  countries  would 
be  conveyed  to  the  visitors,  and  their  exhibition  give  a  sufficient  proof 
of  their  mateiial  and  intellectual  advancement. 
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The  frequency  of  those  universal  competitions  should  be  restrained.. 
In  this  we  should  imitate  the  Creator  who  has  wished  to  place  under 
our  eyes  and  present  to  our  admiration  the  great  work  of  his  power  in 
such  just  proportions. 

These  general  considerations  were  necessary  to  enter  ujjon  my  sub- 
ject ;  for  the  most  rational  way  to  have  a  thing  appreciated,  is  to  have 
it  known  by  showing  its  importance. 

Of  what  is  a  School  Exhibition  composed  ?  What  can  be  found  in 
an  humble  primarj^  school  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  most 
beautiful  products  of  agriculture  and  industry  ? 

Such  are  the  questions  asked  by  those  to  whom,  for  the  first  time, 
we  speak  of  School  Exhibitions;  this  also  prevented  the  French  school 
authorities  from  taking  part,  in  a  serious  manner,  in  universal  Fairs, 
till  1867.  However,  works  of  art  and  the  pi'oducts  of  industry  were 
admired,  but  as  for  the  products  of  teaching,  every  one  was  persuaded 
that  the  thing  was  perfectly  impossible. 

The  reports  of  the  jury  appointed  to  judge  the  exhibits,  have  given 
the  proof  that  the  products  of  agriculture  and  specially  those  of 
industry  are  but  the  forms  of  the  products  of  intelligence.  This 
rational  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at,  in  considering  that  the  intelli- 
gent jury  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  beauty  of  the 
product  exhibited,  but  looks  at  the  method  employed  to  obtain  this 
result,  which  alone  is  worthy  of  his  attention.  From  that  moment, 
all  opposition,  all  hesitation  have  vanished  and  every  one  convinced 
that  a  School  Exhibition  was  possible.  Remained  the  question  to  know 
what  to  exhibit. 

A  School  Exhibition,  as  well  as  an  agricultural  and  industrial  one  is 
composed  of  two  essential  parts,  viz. :  the  material  and  the  intellectual 
parts. 

The  material  part  comprises  :  (a)  School  constructions  ;  (b)  furniture  ; 
(c)  apparatus. 

The  intellectual  part  comprises:  (a)  The  work  of  the  pupils;  (b) 
the  work  of  the  professors  ;  (c)  school  books. 

(a)  School  Constructions. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  immense  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  school-houses,  to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  a 
school-house  of  to-day  does  not  at  all  resemble  that  of  former  days. 
Now-a-days,  everything  is  calculated  :  the  space  allowed  the  pupils,  the 
volume  of  respirable  air,  quantity  of  light,  ventilation,  heating,  the 
quantity  and  disposition  of  water  closets,  in  a  word,  the  minutest 
45 
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details  to  insure  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  are  the  object  of  a  special 
attention. 

The  laws  of  hygiene  are  respected ;  the  health  of  teachers  and 
pupils  protected  ;  the  money  of  rate-pa3^ers  more  judiciously  applied. 
Such  are,  in  a  summary  way,  the  results  of  exhibitions  and  of  the 
serious  study  made  on  the  spot,  b}^  intelligent  functionaries  and  dele- 
gates. Let  us  add  to  these  two  powerful  means,  educational  associa- 
tions in  which  the  most  competent  persons  of  the  profession  meet  to 
communicate  to  one  another  the  result  of  their  experience  and  of  their 
observations. 

(6)  Furniture. 

School  furniture  has  also  undergone  a  transformation  as  radicid  as 
the  school-houses  themselves.  In  this  respect,  the  United  States  led 
the  way  and  have  shown  the  example  ;  the  American  school  furniture 
being  as  yet  the  most  elegant,  the  most  comfortable,  the  most  hygienic, 
and,  I  believe,  the  most  economical.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  however, 
that  the  Canadian  school  furniture  can  compare  advantageously  with 
the  American  one. 

(c)  Apparatus. 

As  to  school  apparatus,  may  be  found  in  every  nation  endeavors  to 
perfect  their  means  of  education,  and  wonderful  ingenious  improve- 
ments. To  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  visiting  World's 
Fairs,  France,  Belgium,  the  United  States  and  Japan  stand  ahead. 

As  the  restricted  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  allow  me  to  make  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  material  progress  realized  during  the  last  few 
years,  I  will  pass  on  and  say  a  few  words  of  the  most  interesting  part 
of  my  remarks,  that  is,  the  intellectual  part  of  modern  teaching. 

(a)  The  Work  of  the  Pupils. 

For  a  long  time,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  possible  to  show  the 
intellectual  part  of  the  teaching.  After  many  hesitations,  however, 
people  have  been  convinced  that,  as  for  agriculture  and  industry,  the 
School  ought  to  exhibit  the  product  of  the  pupil  and  the  teacher's 
work ;  for,  the  spacious  and  even  elegant  school-house,  the  perfected 
furnitu're,  the  improved  apparatus,  are  but  the  tools  of  the  teaching ; 
whereas  the  work  of  the  pupils  is  the  real  product  of  the  school  by 
which  only  one  can  judge  of  the  value  of  the  teaching  of  a  country. 
Then,  on  such  work  should  be  concentrated  the  attention  of  all  our 
organizers  of  School  Exhibitions.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  exhibi- 
tion of  1867,  prepared  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  France, 
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has  been  a  revelation  and  an  encouragement;  teachers  and  pupils  having 
acquired  the  conviction  that  it  was  possible  to  show  the  work  of 
the  school. 

But  as  yet,  no  fixed  idea  had  been  arrived  at  on  the  manner  of 
representing  this  work,  in  a  word,  of  showing  a  school  in  real  activity, 
above  all,  in  a  World's  Fair.  This  accounts  for  the  heaps  of  school 
things  exhibited  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  at  Paris  in  lS78,]which 
were  worthless  in  a  pedagogical  point  of  view. 

Some  countries  exhibited  ideal  school  buildings  ;  others,  furniture 
-which  excited  the  j  ust  fears  of  the  rate-payers  ;  some  splendid  physical 
■apparatus  ;  others,  costly  and  curious  chemical  laboratories,  ornitho- 
logical collections,  etc.,  etc.  In  others,  were  met  a  quantity  of  copy- 
books streaming  with  gold  on  edge  and  cover,  bound  in  Russian  leather 
and  Morocco,  full  of  problems  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry, 
of  questions  on  History,  Geography,  Grammar,  Orthography,  Literature, 
<itc.,  of  irreproachable  execution  with  regard  to  Penmanship,  and  in 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  detect  the  most  trifling  mis- 
take. It  was  evident  that  all  the  work  had  been  done  in  view  of  the 
•exhibition,  and  only  by  a  small  number  of  skilful  pupils. 

The  eyes  of  the  public  were  fascinated,  but,  for  men  of  the  craft,  it 
only  proved  one  thing,  that  is,  that  much  money  had  been  uselessly 
spent,  and  the  pedagogical  value  of  the  exhibits,  zero.  Those  rich 
■agglomerations  of  school  things  recalled  to  the  mind  theatrical  actors, 
clad  in  rich  and  gaudy  attire,  for  the  most  part  having  no  artistic 
value,  to  whom  the  plaudits  of  the  public  and  the  well  paid  flashing 
editorials  of  newspapers  suffice.  *         *         In  a  word,  it  was  the 

repetition  of  the  too  general  idea,  that  it  is  better  to  show  off  than  to 
be  something. 

Side  by  side,  with  this  dazzling  show,  could  be  found  the  small  daily 
•exercise  copy-book,  representing  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  a  month's  work 
of  the  pupils.  This  small  copy-book  alone  was  the  object  of  the 
attentive  study  of  the  members  of  the  jury,  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  the  daily  journal  of  the  teacher;  thus  the  class-room  could 
be  seen  in  full  activity,  the  curriculum  developing  itself  day  by  day  ; 
the  time  devoted  to  each  subject,  giving  the  time-table;  and,  above  all 
those  advantages,  which  constitute  a  well   oro-anized  school,  was  seen 
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the  method  employed  by  the  teacher  for  the  intellectual  culture  of  his 
pupils.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  explanations 'of  the  teacher,  which 
constitute  the  true  teaching,  cannot  be  seen  in  those  copy-books. 
Certainly  not,  but  if  the  teacher  be  a  man  of  order  and  method,  the 
written  exercises  will  be  the  summary  of  his  oral  lessons,  and  thus 
enable  us  to  judoe  from  the  visible,  what  cannot  be  seen. 
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These  copy-books,  containing  all  the  principal  subjects  of  the  pro- 
granime  of  studies,  should  be  accompanied  with  specimens  of  Drawings 
Writing,  Book-keeping,  Needle-work,  Knitting,  etc.,  classified  in  albums, 
so  arranged  as  to  show  a  progressive  course  and  a  regular  method 
strictly  adhered  to.  This  should  constitute  an  exhibition  of  primary 
school-work,  the  base  of  all  instruction,  and  the  main  object  I  had  in 
view  in  writing  this  paper. 

In  the  secondary,  or  classical  teaching,  the  same  process  may  be  fol- 
lowed with  advantage,  to  show  the  proficiency  of  students. 

Superior,  or  University  teaching,  can  exhibit  the  different  courses 
given  on  the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  but  generally,  in  such 
institutions,  the  examination  questions  alone  are  taken,  on  uniform 
paper,  simply,  but  solidly  bound  together. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  those  questions  of  the  first  or 
the  last  term  of  the  scholastic  year,  as»they  sum  up  in  a  perfect  manner 
the  courses  attended  by  the  students  during  the  session. 

(b)  The  Professors'  Work. 

The  chief  work  exhibited  by  the  primary  teacher  is  his  daily  class 
journal,  in  which  is  consigned,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  morrow's  lessons. 

The  classical  teacher  can  also  make  use  of  the  same  process,  if  he 
keeps  a  class  journal,  which  is  very  desirable,  since  by  means  of  it  can 
be  compared,  year  after  year,  the  value  of  the  teaching  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils. 

In  like  manner,  the  University  lecturer  can  exhibit  a  summary  of 
his  course  of  lectures. 

To  the  class  journal  may  be  added  any  other  intellectual  work 
executed  by  the  teaching  staff  of  an  institution. 

(c)  School  Books. 

In  an  exhibition,  school  books  are  a  precious  source  of  information 
for  the  teacher  who  seeks  in  them  their  pedagogical  value,  and  for  the 
school  authorities  who  examine  their  cost  which  is  of  paramount 
importance  for  the  immense  majority  of  rate-payers. 

Of  late,  the  utility  of  text-books  has  been  pretty  much  discussed, 
the  pro  and  con  sustained  by  competent  parties.  In  some  institutions, 
few  in  number,  it  is  true,  it  was  optional  to  have  text-books  or  not, 
and  the  teachers  discarded  them  entirely,  their  teaching  being  purely 
oral,  after  the  example  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  who  thus  taught  in  the 
celebrated  gardens  of  Acaderaus. 
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The  example  of  these  institutions  has  not  been  followed  ;  the  School 
•Commissioners  continue,  rationally  enough,  to  provide  the  pupils 
attending  their  schools,  with  books  of  which  teachers  must  make  an 
intelligent  use. 

Having  endeavored  to  show  what  constitutes  a  School  Exhibition, 
there  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  manner  of  organizing  it, 
according  as  such  exhibition  be  Univeisal,  for  the  Dominion,  Provincial, 
or  for  a  particular  section. 

An  exhibition  in  which  all  the  Provinces  would  be  called  upon  to 
take  a  part  should  be  composed  of  a  special  Commission  as  follows  : 

FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

A  general  Commissioner,  belonging  to  University  Professors  of 
Anglo-Canadian  birth,  if  the  exhibition  takes  place  in  an  English- 
speaking  countr}^  and  of  Franco-Canadian  origin,  if  it  takes  place  in  a 
French-speaking  one. 

A  Secretary-General,  speaking  fluently  and  writing  correctly  both 
the  French  and  English  languages. 

FROM    PROVINCIAL    GOVERNMENTS. 

A  Provincial  Commissioner  and  a  Secretary,  both  taken  from  the 
teaching  body. 

The  Commissioners  and  Secretaries  assembled  together  under  the 
presidency  of  the  General  Commissioner,  would  lay  down  the  conditions 
-of  the  concourse  of  the  projected  exhibition. 

These  conditions  being  agreed  upon,  each  Province  would  prepare  its 
exhibition  under  the  supervision  of  its  particular  Commissioner,  assisted 
by  six  advisers  named  by  the  Government,  as  follows  : 

Two  University  professors  ; 

Two  secondar}^  teaching  Professors  ; 

Two  primary  teaching  Professors. 

In  order  to  give  an  official  proof  of  sincerity  to  the  articles  sent,  the 
work  of  primary  institutions  should  be  sent  to  the  district  Inspector, 
whose  duty  would  be  to  make  a  first  selection,  he  being  the  most  com- 
petent person  to  judge  of  the  merit  and  genuineness  of  the  work. 

Having  made  this  selection,  the  Inspector  should  address  the  work 
found  worth  exhibiting,  to  the  Provincial  Commission,  who  would  make 
the  definitive  choice  and  classification.  - 

The  work  of  secondary  and  superior  education  could  be  sent  directly 
to  the  Provincial  Commission  for  appreciation,  classification,  and  the 
-dressing  of  the  catalogue. 
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All  the  articles  accepted  should  bear  a  particular  seal  with  the  arms 
of  the  Piovince,  arranged  and  classified  by  series  and  addressed  to  the 
Federal  Commission  whose  part  will  be  to  classify  and  expose  them  in 
the  space  allotted  for  this  purpose  ;  the  general  catalogue  would  also  be 
published  by  the  Federal  Commission.  To  avoid  all  complaints,  always- 
numerous  in  such  circumstances,  the  space  obtained  should  be  divided 
between  the  Provinces,  at  the  pro  rata  of  their  school  population. 

To  those  who  would  be  inclined  to  think  such  an  organization  toa 
complicated,  I  would  say  they  have,  perhaps,  never  organized  a  School 
Exhibition,  and  consequently  cannot  have  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
amount  of  labor  it  represents,  for,  not  only  must  it  be  organized,  but 
also  supervised  during  the  whole  time  of  the  concourse  ;  neither  have 
they  any  idea  of  the  influence  a  School  Exhibition  has  on  the  mind  of 
the  visitors. 

The  modest  School  Exhibition  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  held  at 
Paris,  in  1878,  has  done  more  towards  making  Canada  known  tO' 
Europe  than  the  rest  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exhibition. 

Had  we  simply  to  exhibit  some  curious  or  fanciful  works  of  the 
most  talented  pupils,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  a  complex  organi- 
zation ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  and  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  now  speaking  of  the  organization  of  public  instruction  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  expenses  of  the  exhibition  should  be  supported  as  follows  : 

BY    THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT, 

who  would  pay  the  salaries  of  the  General  Commissioner  and  his 
Secretary  ;  the  salaries  and  transportation  expenses  of  the  Provincial 
Commissioners,  Secretaries  and  advisers,  the  forwarding  and  returning 
expenses  of  the  articles  exhibited  ;  the  publication  of  the  catalogue^ 
statistics  and  general  informations,  the  installation  on  the  exhibition 
ground,  and  the  keeping  in  good  order  of  all  things. 

BY    PROVINCIAL    GOVERNMENTS. 

Miniature  school  constructions,  apparatus  and  furniture  used  in 
schools  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  forwarding  the  articles  to  the  place 
designed  to  be  examined. 

BY    INSTITUTIONS    AND    SCHOOL    MUNICIPALITIES. 

All  expenses  incurred  for  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

In  this  manner,  the  considerable  expenses  of  an  exhibition  would  be 
divided  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  weigh  too  heavily  on  the  budget  of 
any  one. 
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I  conclude  by  what  I  should  have  begun. 

Before  consenting  to  take  a  part  in  a  universal  exhibition,  we  should 
obtain  : 

1st.  That  (Canada  be  considered  as  an  independent  country,  so  as  to 
be  enabled  to  communicate  directly  with  the  exhibition  authorities  in 
the  countries  where  it  takes  place.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  all  those  who 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  World's  Fairs  since  1851. 

The  Federal  Government,  before  accepting  an  invitation  from  foreign 
countries,  should  settle  this  question  with  England.  For  my  part, 
having  had  a  sad  experience  of  the  difficulties  encountered,  I  consider 
independence  so  necessary,  that,  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  such  a  privi- 
lege, the  teaching  body  of  the  whole  Dominion  would  do  better  to 
abstain. 

The  motives  of  the  required  independence  rest  upon  no  political 
ground,  but  solely  upon  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  a  universal 
exhibition  is'so  considerable  and  complicated,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  have  the  most  just  and  reasonable  complaint  reach  the  proper 
authorities,  unless  one  can  communicate  directly  with  them.  The 
simplest  question  an  independent  country  could  settle  in  one  hour,  takes 
a  whole  week  and  more  to  a  colony.  An  example  among  a  thousand  : 
An  exhibitor  has  always  a  free  pass  to  the  exhibition  ground,  requiring 
only  a  distinguishing  badge  to  be  admitted.  On  arriving  at  Paris,  I 
applied  for  my  admission  ticket,  but  had  to  wait  three  weeks  before 
getting  it. 

I  do  not  mention  this  fact  to  complain  of  the  English  administration, 
for,  we  had  as  President,  His  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  most 
urbane  and  kind  of  princes,  and  for  acting  Commissioner,  Sir  Cunliff 
Owen,  the  most  obliging  of  men.  All  those  delays  were  but  the  con- 
sequence of  the  administrative  machinery.  It  brings  to  the  mind  the 
fact  of  a  Montrealer  who  would  go  by  way  of  Quebec  to  reach  Toronto. 

2nd.  To  make  sure  at  first,  that  the  articles  exhibited  will  be  judged 
by  a  competent  jury,  if  it  be  a  Dominion  exhibition,  and  by  an  inter- 
national one  if  the  exhibition  be  universal. 

An  exhibition  without  a  jury  as  that  of  London,  in  1886,  or  with  a 
national  one  as  that  of  Chicago,  is  a  simple  object  of  curiosity,  present- 
ing much  more  inconveniences  than  advantages. 

In  London,  in  1886,  all  the  exhibitors  were  allowed  awards;  the 
humblest  primary  school  was  honored  with  a  bronze  medal  and  a 
diploma  as  well  as  Universities.  This  was  considered  the  wisest  means 
to  avoid  creating  dissatisfaction.  It  is  evident  that  this  manner  of 
acting  must  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  annojances  to  the  exhibition. 
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authorities  as  everyone  was  rewarded.  Since  then,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  such  proceedings  were  just,  it  should  also  be  admitted 
that  all  exhibitors  have  the  same  merit,  that  all  the  schools  have  the 
same  value,  in  a  word,  that  Jacotot  was  right  in  proclaiming  that  all 
intellects  are  equal. 

At  the  World's  Fair  of  Chicago,  everyone  was  dissatisfied.  When  it 
was  known  that  the  articles  exhibited  would  be  judged  by  a  national 
jury,  all  foreign  countries  complained,  but  without  effect;  some,  as 
France,  withdrew  or  declared  that  they  would  not  compete,  and  they 
were  right ;  for,  it  was  established  that  this  national  jury,  whose  organ- 
ization and  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  yet  among  things  unknown,  has 
awarded  prizes  right  and  left,  without  discrimination  with  regard  to 
the  relative  merit  of  the  exhibits. 

A  universal  exhibition  is  seriously  sj)oken  of  for  1896  at  Montreal, 
and  the  question  of  a  Paris  exhibition  for  1900,  is  already  decided.  If 
the  Public  Instruction  of  Canada  is  to  be  represented  in  these  two 
important  Fairs,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  few  remarks  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  making,  will  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mission which  shall  be  named,  and  that  the  Dominion  Educational 
Association  will  be  entrusted  with  its  orrranization. 
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D.    FOTHERINGHAM.    TORONTO. 

Such  methods  should  be  adopted  as  would  enable  the  Inspector  and 
other  visitors  to  see  at  a  olance  the  attendance,  classification,  acre,  etc., 
of  each  pupil.  At  the  same  time  the  methods  should  be  simple,  neat 
and  thorough.  For  these  ends  the  following-  expedients  should  be 
employed  : — 

1.  Marking  absence  and  lateness,  but  not  attendance.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  the  number  of  days  absent  could  be  deducted  from  the  total 
school  dsbjs  of  the  month,  and  the  monthly  attendance  entered  in  the 
right  column. 

2.  Entering  at  the  foot  of  each  day's  column  the  number  of  children 
actually  present  that  day. 

3.  Checking  the  accuracy  of  the  daily  attendance  by  the  totaling  of 
the  monthly  attendance  on  the  right  hand  margin,  and  the  daily 
attendance  at  the  bottom. 

4.  Transferring  the  monthly  attendance  at  the  close  of  each  month  to 
the  column  for  that  month  in  the  summary  at  the  end  of  the  Register. 

5.  Entering  the  names  (surnames  first  and  given  names  in  full)  in 
classes  beginning  with  the  highest  class,  and  leaving  sufficient  blank 
space  after  each  class  for  the  insertion  of  all  new  arrivals. 

6.  Entering  all  names  in  exactly  the  same  order,  and  in  every  sub- 
sequent month,  whether  all  are  likely  to  attend  or  not. 

7.  Transferring  all  names  in  exactly  the  same  order  with  correspond- 
ing vacant  spaces  between  classes  to  the  summary. 

8.  Entering  the  ages  of  pupils  at  once  when  the}'  first  appear  at 
school  in  the  monthly  record,  but  leaving  the  age  column  in  the  sum- 
mary to  be  corrected  to  date,  and  filled  in  Decembei*. 

9.  Retaining  the  same  registered  number  for  each  pupil  throughout 
the  year,  and  from  year  to  year,  when  practicable,  in  all  entries  and 
copies  of  the  classes  and  names. 

10.  Reckoning  half-day  attendance  as  a  half-day  in  striking  average 
attendance  at  the  school,  and  the  actual  attendance  of  any  pupil. 
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SHOULD  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROGRAMME  BE  REVISED  r 

—AK  ABSTRACT. 

N.  W.  Campbell,  Durham. 

In  discussing  this  impoi-tant  question,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  with- 
some  care,  four  points  : — 

1.  The  necessity  for  a  programme. 

2.  The  aims  of  a  Public  School  programme. 

3.  How  far  the  present  course  fulfils  these  aims. 

4.  Defects  and  their  remedies. 

1.  The  Necessity  for  a  Programme. 

The  Public  School  Programme  is  the  product  of  modern  progress. 
In  the  earlier  days  we  read  of  no  such  thing.  It  was  not  until  Public 
School  Education  w^as  taken  over  by  the  State  that  a  well-defined 
course  of  study  was  set  for  the  guidance  of  teachers.  Prior  to  that 
time  there  was  no  regular  system  of  national  education.  The  schools- 
were  mostly  endow^ed  and  were  for  the  wealthy.  The  masses  of  the 
people  were  allowed  either  to  remain  entirely  ignorant  or  to  get  such 
instruction  as  they  miglit  i'rom  what  sources  they  could.  In  the  en- 
dowed schools  the  masters  taught  the  subjects  which  they  or  their  patrons 
chose.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  entirely  free  to  teach  according  to  their 
own  methods,  and  to  teach  the  portions  of  the  different  subjects  which 
suited  their  fancy.  Each  prescribed  his  own  limit  and  followed  it  at 
his  pleasure.  The  children  or  pupils  committed  to  him  were  given 
absolutely  to  his  care,  and  to  his  tender  mercies  wliich  often  were  far 
from  tender.  All  the  great  schoolmasters  of  tiiose  times  had  pretty 
well  defined  principles  of  teaching,  many  of  which  are  still  held  to  be 
sound  ;  but  the}^  prescribed  books,  not  portions  of  books,  subjects,  not 
parts  of  subjects,  for  the  study  of  their  classes.  There  was  scarcely  any 
limitation  to  suit  age,  capacity,  or  individual  preference. 

But  with  advancing  intelligence  came  a  demand  for  the  better  edu- 
cation of  the  masses  of  the  people.  In  England,  prior  to  the  Education 
Act  of  1870,  the  Priv}'  Council  gave  supplementary  grants  to  schools 
in  places  where  there  was  not  sufficient  private  school  accommodation 
for  the  pupils.  But  there  was  no  attempt  as  yet  to  limit  the  teachers 
to  certain  subjects,  much  less  to  poi-tions  of  the  subjects  for  each  class. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Education  Act,  however,  "  payment  by  results  " 
became  a  leading  feature  of  public  education  in  England.     Competition 
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set  in,  a  standard  of  examinations  had  to  be  fixed,  hence  it  was 
necessary  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  for  all  schools  under  the  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  these  ends.  Long  before  this,  in  our  own 
Ontario,  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Ryerson  saw  the  advantage  of  a  fixed  course 
in  which  was  set  fortli  in  some  detail,  not  only  the  subjects  of  Publio 
School  Instruction,  but  the  limit  of  the  different  classes  or  grades  in  each 
subject.  Changes  in  this  original  programme  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  as  required  or  demanded  by  public  opinion,  and  these 
changes  have  generally  been  along  the  lines  of  progress  towards  a 
broader,  more  liberal  education  for  the  masses.  It  would  seem  then^ 
that  in  a  highly  organized  educational  .system — a  system  which 
involved  control  of  its  machinery  by  the  state  ;  which  involved,  at  least 
partially,  payment  by  results  ;  a  system  in  which  all  the  teachers  were 
subject  to  the  same  laws  and  were  licensed  by  the  same  central  authority  ;. 
it  would  seem  that  a  detailed  programme  was  necessary  to  provide  : — 

1.  A  liberal  course  of  study  to  pi'epare  the  youth  of  the  country  for 
citizenship,  as  well  as  to  secure  mental  and  moral  development. 

2.  A  course  to  correspond  with  the  age  and  growth  of  the  pupils. 

3.  A  course  which  could  be  used  with  a  uniform  series  of  text  books. 

4.  A  course  to  provide  a  uniform  standard  for  each  grade  or  class  in 
the  schools. 

5.  A  course  which  should  form  the  best  basis  for  a  hioher  education. 
In  view  of  the  extreme  youth  of  the  teachers  of  this  country  and  the 

frequency  of  changes  from  one  school  to  another,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  a  course  of  study  setting  forth  each  of  these  points  in  detail,  and 
perhaps  some  others,  is  absolutely  necessar}-. 

2.  The  Aims  of  a  Public  School  Programmh. 

The  second  ])oint  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  aims  which  should 
govern  in  framing  a  programme  for  our  Public  Schools,  may  be  stated 
in  very  few  words.  They  are  limited  only  by  the  aims  and  needs  of  a 
Public  School  Education.  Whatever  should  be  taught  in  a  Public 
School  should  be  specified  in  the  programme.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  opinions  differ  very  widely  as  to  the  proper  subjects  for  a  Public 
School  coui'se.  Each  person  is  apt  to  look  at  it  from  his  own  particular 
point  of  view.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  also  with  regard  to  the 
point  at  which  it  should  cease  and  at  which  a  High  School  education 
should  begin.  Hence  there  will  be  a  diftei-ence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
"matter"  of  the  programme  and  also  as  to  the  "quantity"  of  matter 
which  it  should  contain.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  take  up  these  ques- 
tions fully,  but  simply  to  point  out, 
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1.  The  necessity  for  determining  the  best  Public  School  education 
for  the  country. 

'2.  The  riecessity  for  selecting  the  best  men  to  compile  a  course  to 
meet  the  needs  of  that  education. 

In  determining  the  first  of  these,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
masses — the  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  our  population  who  never  get  a 
High  School  education  are  first  to  be  considered.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  same  course  is  best  for  the  ninety-six  per  cent,  and  for  the 
four  per  cent.,  then  that  course  should  be  adopted,  but  if  not,  then  the 
course  for  the  ninety-six  per  cent,  should  be  chosen.  In  my  opinion, 
science  should  receive  greater  prominence.  That  which  teaches  pupils 
the  right  use  of  their  eyes,  ears  and  tongue  has  been  relegated  to  the 
top  shelf  too  long.  How  often  are  the  more  common  phenomena  of 
life  totally  unknown  to  the  pupils  in  our  Public  Schools !  Eyes  have 
they,  but  they  see  not,  and  ears,  but  they  hear  not.  Gerund-grinding 
should  give  ])lace  to  a  deeper  and  better  knowledge  of  things. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  best  men  to  prepare  a  programme, 
two  or  three  qualifications  are  necessary.  First,  they  should  thoroughly 
understand  the  needs  of  the  masses.  Secondly,  they  should  be  fully 
acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  the  average  teacher  in  the  average 
school.  Thirdly,  they  should  have  views  of  educational  science  so 
broad  as  to  exclude  all  pet  theories  or  schemes.  Fourthly,  they  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  applications  of  Psychology  to  the  teacher's 
work. 

The  committee  foi-  such  a  purpose  should  be  large,  or  in  lieu  of  that, 
a  number  of  separate  drafts  of  courses  could  be  combined  by  selecting 
the  excellences  of  each.  Let  me  here  say,  that  my  own  experience  goes 
to  prove  that  no  one  is  qualified  to  act  on  such  a  committee  unless  he 
has  been  for  some  time  a  Public  School  Inspector  or  a  Public  School 
teacher  with  experience  in  different  schools.  No  other  can  see  as  well 
as  an  Inspector  into  the  practical  working  of  any  course  of  study  in  an 
ordinary  school.  No  other  educationist,  perhaps,  comes  into  such  close 
contact  with  the  masses,  and  is,  therefore,  so  convei'.sant  with  the  wants 
of  the  community. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  desire  a  better  Public  School  educa- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  High  Schools.  Far  from  it.  I  am  convinced, 
after  eight  years'  experience  as  Inspector,  that  our  progress  depends 
mainly  on  our  teachers.  It  matters  little  what  programmes  are 
printed  and  prescribed,  what  text-books  are  used,  what  improvements 
are  made  in  external  equipment  or  even  what  system  of  inspection  is 
adopted,   unless    we    have    a    cultured,   experienced    and    thoroughly 
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active  and  efficient  .staff  of  teachers.  It  is  on  the  teacher  and  on  him 
alone  we  must  rely  for  satisfactory  work.  Let  the  efficiency  of  our 
High  Schools  and  Training  Schools  be  doubled  or  even  trebled,  it  is  all 
needed  in  our  Public  Schools.  There  is  yet  plenty  of  room  for  higher 
education  and  broader  culture. 

3.  How  Far  the  Present  Course  Fulfils  the  Aims  of  a  Public 

School  Examination. 

Our  present  programme  is  a  fairly  good  one.  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  compare  it  with  those  of  our  sister  Provinces,  and  while  I 
believe  it  is  as  good  as  any,  or  perhaps  better  than  any  single  one 
besides,  yet  it  has  a  few  defects  which  most  of  the  others  have  not. 
It  would  seem  that  in  its  preparation,  the  education  of  the  four  per 
cent,  was  kept  in  view  more  than  that  of  the  ninety-six.  It  lays  a 
good  foundation  for  High  School  work.  With  a  few  changes,  it  would 
adapt  itself  better  to  the  wants  of  our  country,  while  not  lessening  its 
value  as  a  preparation  for  a  professional  life.  Some  of  these  changes 
will  be  pointed  out  further  on. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  in  Mon- 
treal, 1892,  by  Mr.  Alexander  McKay,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Halifax, 
N.S.,  the  necessity  for  industrial  training  in  our  schools  is  clearly  set 
forth.  As  most  present  will  have  read  the  paper,  I  do  not  need  to 
refer  to  it,  only  to  say  that  if  some  of  its  doctrines  found  their  way 
into  our  Public  School  course  of  studies,  it  would,  in  ray  humble  opinion, 
be  better  for  our  country. 

One  other  fact  should  be  considered.  In  any  particular  year,  only 
about  18  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  are  in  the  Fourth  Class. 
I  think  I  am  wnthin  the  mark  when  I  say  that  probably  not  more  than 
the  same  percentage  of  our  boys  ever  get  even  a  fourth  class  education. 
The  percentage  of  girls  is  a  little  higher.  In  rural  schools  the  majorit}' 
are  compelled  to  leave  for  other  pursuits  about  the  time  that  promotion 
into  the  fourth  book  takes  place.  This  is  the  experience  in  m}^  own 
county,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  it  is  more  general  than  we  suppose.  It 
remains  then  to  show  that  the  education  given  in  the  programme  up  to 
the  end  of  the  Third  Reader  is  not  sufficient,  nor  the  best,  to  prepare 
the  majority  that  thus  leave,  for  their  life  work.  This  I  shall  endeavor 
to  do  briefly  in  considering  ; 

4.  Defects  and  their  Remedies. 

(1)  The  present  programme  is  not  extended  enough.  I  am  aware 
of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  short  comprehensive  course  as  this  is^ 
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but  facts  go  to  show  that  a  more  detailed  course  is  urgently  needed. 
The  reason  is  probably  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  majority  of 
the  teachers.  Every  Inspector  knows  that  correspondence  with  such 
teachers  with  regard  to  vvhat  should  be  taught  in  each  subject  to  each 
class  is  a  fruitful  source  of  labour  and  annoyance.  To  avoid  this,  very 
many  Inspectors  have  been  compelled  to  draft  out,  and  often  print,  at 
their  own  expense,  a  course  in  which  all  the  required  facts  are  stated 
in  detail.  And  to  those  who  have  gone  through  the  process,  it  need 
not  be  said  that  it  is  scarcely  a  labour  of  love. 

A  more  detailed  course  is  also  necessary  in  view  of  the  many  changes 
from  one  school  to  another  made  by  teachers  every  year.  Under  the 
general  course,  the  schools  may  differ  and  actually  do  differ  as  far  as  if 
following  different  courses  altogether. 

(2)  The  present  programme  is  divided  into  two  parts — a  general  and 
a  special.  These  should  be  combined  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher.  The  special  course  for  advanced  classes  is  now  read  only  by 
the  few.  If  the  combined  course  cannot  be  printed  on  the  Register 
cover,  it  should  be  printed  on  a  folder  separately  and  pasted  in  the 
register — one  copy  for  eveiy  school. 

(3)  The  elements  of  punctuation  should  be  taught  from  the  beginnino-. 
Not  specified  on  present  course  till  the  Fourth  Reader  is  reached. 

(4)  Fractions  also  are  omitted  in  the  three  first  grades.  A  fairly 
thorough  knowledge  effractions  should  be  insisted  on  in  Third  Reader. 
Experienced  teachers  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  teach  fractions 
systematically  in  Second  and  Third  Classes  in  the  face  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

(5)  The  course  in  English  is  too  formal.  "Technical  Grammar" 
could  be  introduced  incidentally  with  advantage  to  all  pupils  from  the 
beginning,  if  a  right  course  of  language  training  were  prescribed  and 
followed.  The  sentence  as  the  basis  of  language  study  does  not  receive 
sufficient  prominence. 

6.  Music  should  receive  greater  attention. 

Many  others  could  be  suggested,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  while  College  and  High  School  Courses  are  undergoing  revi-sion, 
the  Public  School  Course  should  not  be  wholly  for'^otten. 
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GONGENTRIG  INSTRUGTION. 
J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Truro,  N.  S. 

The  present  century  is  distinguished  by  the  activit}' exhibited  in  the 
sphere  of  scientific  and  practical  pedagogy. 

At  the  present  time,  educational  thought  and  activity  are  being 
-directed  to  child  study,  the  unity  of  the  subject-matter  of  instruction, 
■and  the  adaptation  of  this  subject-matter  to  the  present  condition  and 
-easy  progress  of  the  child. 

This  trend  in  educational  thought  and  activity  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
influence  of  a  few  great  men  who  wrote  and  taught  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century. 

By  their  broad  educational  views  and  practice,  they  have  enlarged 
•and  enriched  the  science  of  education  and  given  a  new  impulse  to 
patient  and  all-sided  search  after  truth.  > 

First  of  these. — Pestalozzi  said  :  "  I  have  clearly  exhibited  the  high- 
est principle  in  acknowledging  observation  as  the  foundation  in  all 
knowledge." 

Froebel  was  dissatisfied  with  the  disjointed  and  scrappy  character  of 
common  school  education. 

His  desire  was  to  introduce  unity  into  it. 

He  said  :  "  Let  life  be  considered  as  being  but  one  in  all  its  phases, 
as  forming  one  complete  whole." 

Further,  "  there  must  be  in  the  impression  given  the  child  by  instruc- 
tion, a  regular  gradation  and  the  beginning  and  progress  of  this  know- 
ledge must  exactly  correspond  with  the  beginning  and  increase  of  his 
powers  as  they  are  developed." 

Herbart  has  given  definite  expression  to  these  views  by  dii-ecting  the 
attention  of  educators  to  the  observation  and  study  of  the  child,  to  the 
proper  order  and  connection  of  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  and  to 
the  adaptation  of  this  subject-matter  to  the  present  requirements  of 
the  child. 

By  his  scientific  and  systematic  treatment  of  these  subjects,  princi- 
ples have  been  developed  which  are  an  inspiration  and  guide  to  teachers. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  practical  school  work  has 
resulted  in  animating  systems  of  education,  and  bringing  order  out  of 
■chaotic  and  congested  courses  of  study.  In  accomplishing  this  work 
Herbart  has  extended  and  utilized  the  essential  principles  embodied  in 
the  systems  of  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Rousseau,  and  others.     By  him  the 
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sense-perceptions  of  Pestalozzi  have  been  extended  and  assimilated  with 
perceptions  ah-ead}^  present  in  consciousness.  This  apperception  has 
become  the  principle  hj  which  intelligent  teachers  are  guided  in  the 
selection  and  presentation  of  the  material  of  instruction.  By  the  study 
of  scientific  and  practical  Psychology,  educators  have  been  led  to  regard 
the  mental  powers  as  relative  to  or  connected  with  one  controlling- 
centre.  Even  a  partial  recognition  of  this  principle  requires  that  the 
subject-matter  of  instruction  be  graded,  related  and   unified. 

All  the  studies  should  be  brought  into  co-ordination  with  one 
another,  and  the  material  arranged  not  onl}^  with  respect  to  the  child's 
acquired  in  formation,  but  also  with  respect  to  that  which  he  will 
acquire.  The  material  of  study  begun  in  the  home,  should  be  continued, 
enriched  and  unified  in  the  school ;  also  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
this  materia],  attention  is  directed  to  the  objective  and  practical  side  of 
education,  as  well  as  to  the  subjective  and  ps3'chological. 

Even  the  social  and  domestic  conditions  of  the  child,  as  well  as  the 
requirements  of  civilization  should  be  considered  in  outlining  a  course 
of  study  for  the  school. 

These  home  subjects  consist  of  the  beginnings  of  knowledge,  in  lan- 
guage, moral  and  religious  instruction,  domestic  and  social  organiza- 
tions, varying  climatic  conditions,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  commercial 
and  industrial  ideas,  vegetable  and  animal  life,  indeed  the  home  and 
its  environment,  form  "  a  little  world  of  its  own." 

If  these  home  subjects  become  the  material  of  instruction  in  the 
school,  there  need  be  no  groping  after  the  central  subject,  or  "  core  "  of 
study.  The  centi'al  subject  is  that  which  arouses  and  develops  a  man}- 
sided  interest  in  the  child  and  around  or  to  which  the  others  most 
naturally  adjust  themselves. 

This  rounded  course  of  studies,  selected,  airanged  and  presented  in 
conformity  with  the  present  attainments  of  the  child,  will  cause  him  to 
exercise  all  his  faculties,  sustain  a  real  interest  in  the  work  and  render 
educative  instruction  possible  in  the  school.  Under  these  conditions 
the  child  is  naturally  a  questioner,  an  investigator.  He  examines  and 
tests  everything  within  his  reach,  and  is,  therefore,  constantly  engaged 
in  learning.  When  the  child  enters  the  school,  he  finds  the  subject- 
matter  of  instruction  disconnected  with  his  home  knowledge. 

He  is  unable  to  apperceive  the  new  material,  and  soon  becomes 
accustomed  to  chatter  and  imitate  rather  than  question  and  investigate. 

The  information  gained  at  home  was  commecned  from  the  founda- 
tion, and  was  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers  on  the 
material  of  study  surrounding  him. 
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In  the  school  he  is  engaged  chiefly  in  stuch-ing  material  that  has 
little  or  no  connection  with  his  previous  knowledge,  and  which 
possesses  little  relation  in  itself  except  that  of  position  on  the  timetable 
or  in  a  text-book. 

The  change  that  takes  place  in  the  interest,  activity  and  naturalness 
of  the  child,  after  he  enters  the  school,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  discon- 
nected character  of  the  subjects  of  stnd}\  As  the  child  is  unable  to 
understand  the  work,  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  do  for  him  what  he 
would  do  for  himself  under  proper  conditions.  The  most  abnormal 
results  follow,  the  child  becomes  the  passive  recipient  of  material  that 
he  is  unable  to  assimilate  or  understand. 

The  desire  for  real  knowledge  diminishes,  and  the  use  of  words 
usurps  its  place. 

Disinclination  for  real  knowledge  soon  changes  into  aversion,  and 
the  active,  earnest  child  becomes  a  morbid,  dull  recipient  of  discon- 
nected borrowed  knowledge. 

It  is  a  serious  fact,  that  this  change  takes  place  so  frequently  that  it 
ceases  to  arouse  consideration  or  cause  comment. 

During  the  past  few  3'ears,  so  much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
use  of  the  senses  in  education  that  little  more  need  be  said. 

Observation  and  experience  teach  us  that  the  spontsmeous  activity 
of  the  child  is  indispensable  in  securing  the  best  results  in  education. 

Some  even  maintain  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  activitj' 
are  closely  related  and  that  the  child's  spontaneous  activity  is  the 
force  that  sets  the  mechanism  of  the  senses  in  motion. 

Among  the  various  home  studies,  elementary  Geograph}'  is  especially 
valuable,  on  account  of  its  human  side  or  its  nearness  to  the  child,  and 
also  on  account  of  its  relation  to  or  source  of  related  subjects.  In  this 
study,  take  the  child  to  Nature,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  objects  of  study  with  his  own  eyes,  of  handling  them  with  his  own 
hands,  and  of  expressing  the  ideas  received  in  his  own  words. 

The  teacher  ma}^  continue  and  enrich  the  child's  home-information 
in  Geography,  b}^  an  occasional  visit  to  the  school  grounds,  fields, 
brooks,  mountains,  groves,  and  at  stated  times  on  school  journeys. 

In  the  study  of  this  central  subject,  what  a  number  of  related  sub- 
jects come  trooping  along,  as  soil,  climate,  vegetation,  animal  life,  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  industries,  commerce  and  social  life.  These  subjects 
are  related  to  or  a  part  of  the  central  subject,  and  those  who  study 
elementary  Geography  by  studying  Nature,  must  incidentall}^  gain 
much  knowledge  in  these  related  science  subjects. 

In  following  this  outline  course  of  study,  the  child  will  be  naturally 
47 
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ixnd  gradually  introduced  to  the  study  of  the  following  subjects  : 
physical  Geography,  Meteorology,  sources  of  raw  material,  position  and 
relation  of  different  races,  industries,  commerce,  cities  as  centres  of 
distribution,  government,  etc.  The  home  studies  are  especially  rich 
in  material  suitable  for  exercises  in  Reading,  Language,  History, 
Litei-ature  and  Music. 

The  descriptions  and  narratives  in  which  the  children  are  interested 
make  excellent  material  for  Language  and  Reading  lessons.  Let  them 
write  this  material  and  read  it  before  the  interest  is  abated  and  both 
exercises  will  be  pregnant  with  thought. 

These  lessons  lead  giudually  to  the  study  of  civics,  industries,  com- 
merce, struggles  for  government  reform,  and  general  history. 

This  practical  view  of  the  study  of  History  should  give  the  student 
■enlarged  ideas  concerning  his  relations  and  duties  to  the  world,  and 
thus  better  prepare  him  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Another  benefit 
arising  from  the  use  of  unified  material  is  the  increased  value  it  gives 
to  expression  in  education. 

In  using  subject-matter  that  is  connected  and  apperceived  by  the 
x^hild,  the  value  of  expression  is  increased.  As  a  factor  of  education,  it 
becomes  a  symbol  of  thought,  an  outward  sign  with  an  inward 
signification.  An  oral  or  written  review  of  a  lesson  that  is  understood, 
or  a  description  of  an  object,  or  a  narration  of  events  observed  by  the 
children,  afibrd  excellent  material  for  Lan^uao-e  lessons  or  other  forms 
of  thought  expression. 

Every  sentence,  oral  or  written,  should  be  charged  with  thought. 

From  the  proper  use  of  Language  lessons  in  the  school,  there  are  easy 
and  natural  transition  to  the  study  of  short  selections  of  choice 
literature. 

Under  these  conditions,  reading  would  become  the  art  of  revealing 
thought  expressed  on  the  written  pages  and  the  means  of  conveying  it 
to  others. 

The  study  of  direction,  form  and  number,  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  home  subjects. 

Practical  exercises,  suited  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  number, 
form  and  direction,  will  be  readily  suggested  to  the  teacher  in  connec- 
tion with  the  central  subjects. 

We  find  that  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  so  related  to  each  other, 
in  primary  education,  that  they  mutually  aid  and  explain  each  other. 

Doubtless  the  principle  of  correlation  is  recognized  and  practised 
more  generally  in  the  primary  than  in  the  more  advanced  work. 

The  related  material  would  be  more  easily  learned  and   understood 
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than  the  unrelated,  and  this  connected  thought  would  aid  the  memory 
in  retaining  and  recalling  facts,  and  thus  enhance  the  value  of  these 
facts  to  the  possessor. 

This  unity  o£  stuJy  inaierial  will  develop  unity  of  thought  in  the 
child  and  finally  tend  to  the  development  of  a  strong  personality  and 
character. 

Again,  by  the  use  of  this  connected  material  the  child  is  enabled  to 
advance  gradually  and  naturally  in  its  education,  its  perceptive  powers 
are  exercised,  the  interest  sustained  and  the  child  becomes  an  active 
and  interested  learner. 

Before  any  important  changes  for  the  better  can  be  expected  in 
■education,  there  must  be  a  more  general  recognition  and  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents  of  the  quality  and  aims  of 
education,  or  the  distinction  between  educative  instruction  and  collect- 
ing facts  or  wool-gathering.  When  this  distinction  is  fully  appreciated 
and  acted  on,  the  teacher's  sphere  of  usefulness  will  be  enlarged,  he  will 
be  required  to  present  the  material  of  instruction  in  such  a  way  that 
character  will  be  developed  and  the  pupil  better  fitted  to  meet  the 
practical  issues  of  life.  The  ability  to  recite  a  lesson,  to  reproduce 
words  or  ideas  from  a  text-book,  is  only  one  test  of  intellectual  power 
and  probably  one  of  the  most  imperfect. 

That  knowledge  is  power  is  only  conditionally  true. 

The  time  has  come,  when  the  common  sense  world  judges  an  educa- 
ted man  by  other  and  higher  standards,  than  the  number  and  size  of 
the  books  he  has  studied,  and  this  common  sense  is  reachino-  forward 
to  judge  the  aims  and  results  of  the  work  done  in  the  common  school. 
Those  of  you  who  know  best  the  character  and  present  results  of  this 
work,  can  best  determine  what  this  judgment  will  be.  The  failure  to 
produce  better  results  in  common  school  work  may  be  traced  chiefl}'  to 
the  following  causes : — The  unnatural  separation  between  the  home- 
studies  and  the  subject-matter  used  in  the  school ;  the  disconnected  and 
scrappy  character  of  school  subjects,  the  multiplicity,  size,  and  unadapt- 
ei-lness  of  text-books,  and  as  a  result  of  this  trinity  of  evils,  the  abortive 
•and  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  do  for  the  pupil 
what  the  pupil  can  only  do  for  himself.  Text-books  will  not  be  much 
improved,  until  the  requirements  of  the  child  are  recognized  and  better 
understood.  They  will  then  be  written  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
needs  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  adult. 

The  necessity  of  greater  unity  in  the  subject-matter  of  instruction 
has  long  been  recognized  by  many  leading  educators,  the  principle  of 
^' concentric  instruction"  has  received  recognition   in   the  best  schools 
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for  decades.  This  principle  has  spread  in  the  face  of  criticism  and 
opposition,  until  many  educators  are  according  it  a  hearty  recognition. 
Many  of  the  best  teachers  in  America  are  making  a  practical  text  of 
the  principle  of  concentric  instruction  in  their  schools.  Some  of  these 
are  conservative  in  their  views,  and  therefore  move  forward  slowly 
and  with  caution,  while  others  have  accepted  and  adopted  these  prin- 
ciples more  readily. 

Some  of  the  most  heroic  of  these  innovators  have  already  paid  the 
penalty  for  departing  from  the  beaten  educational  highways.  Some 
pioneer  work  has  already  been  accomplished  along  the  line  of  "  concen- 
tric instruction."  that  will  aid  the  teacher  in  solving  man}'  of  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  the  school. 

Educators  and  teachers  are  studying  the  child  with  a  view  of  morfr 
fully  understanding  its  needs,  and  more  intelligently  supplying  them. 

There  have  been  and  there  will  be  difficulties  in  making  concentric 
instruction  a  practical  working  principle,  suited  to  the  condition  of 
every  school,  but  by  patience,  industry  and  a  noble  purpose,  greater 
difficulties  have  been  overcome.  Every  teacher  needs  the  inspiration 
that  comes  from  a  sincere  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  of  his  school 
and  to  avoid  educational  mechanism  and  finally  paralysis. 

A  study  of  the  principles  advocated  by  Herbart  and  practised  by  his 
followers  will  furnish  that  inspiration. 

The  practice  school  at  Jena,  which  adopts  Herbart's  principles  and 
Ziller's  practice,  occupies  a  position  in  the  educational  world,  at  the 
present  time,  similar  to  that  occupied  by  Pestalozzi  some  three  quarters 
of  a  century  ago.  From  this  school  as  a  centre,  light  will  be  radiated 
that  will  illuminate  every  school  and  brighten  the  life  of  every  teacher 
and  child  in  our  land. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  make  a  short  quotation  from  Dr.  Klein  that 
affords  an  example  of  the  subject  under  di.scussion.  He  says  :  Dr. 
Frick,  the  foremost  leader  of  the  Herbartian  principles,  selects  his 
teachers  exclusively  with  reference  to  their  fitness  to  teach  and  educate. 

He  is  not  tied  down  b}'  narrow  courses  of  study  and  regulations,  nor 
are  his  tongue  and  pen  tied  by  considerations  of  state  reasons  or  bread- 
and-butter  interest. 

I  spent  several  days  in  this  "  city  within  a  city,"  and  more  than  once 
sat  in  speechless  admiration  at  the  manner  of  teaching  and  the  results 
I  witnessed.  When  I  noticed  the  absence  of  that  rigorous  discipline 
under  which  many  schools  suffer,  when  I  saw  the  children  converse 
with  their  teacher  as  though  speaking  with  a  friend,  when  I  saw  them 
working  with  their  hands  and  giving  an  intelligible  expression  of  what 
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they  had  seen,  heard  and  experienced,  when  I  noticed  that  they  learned 
as  though  by  means  of  play,  I  felt  as  though  the  millenium  was  near 
at  hand,  and  again,  when  I  considered  that  after  all  this  band  of 
teachers  was  in  the  most  hopeless  minority  that  there  may  be  an  ap- 
proximation to  this  kind  of  procedure,  but  never  a  perfect  imitation  in 
the  vast  majority  of  teachers  in  the  world  ;  that,  after  all,  this  was  a 
mere  oasis  in  the  desert,  I  seemed  to  feel  the  millenium  recede. 
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THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  GOUBSE  OF  STUDY  AND   TEXT- 
BOOKS. 

Allan  Embury,  Brampton. 

The  discussion  of  this  important  subject  I  wish  had  been  initiated  by 
some  one  moie  competent  to  deal  with  it  as  its  merits  demand.  The 
conclusions  T  have  reached  are  simply  my  own  ;  but  I  trust  that  the 
ciiticism  which  will  follow  will  be  full  and  given  without  reserve. 

The  Course  of  Study  pursued  in  our  County  Model  Schools  has- 
remained  practically  the  same  for  many  years  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
that  framing  Courses  of  Study  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  I  do- 
not  know  that  I  would  have  ventured  into  a  field  wherein  so  many- 
diverse  opinions  are  upheld.  But,  as  the  High  School  Course  of  Study 
is  now  undergoing  revision,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  your  section  to  the  question  of  revising  the  Course  for  Model 
Schools,  and  so  to  aftbrd  you  an  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to- 
your  views  upon  the  non-professional  training  of  our  teachers — a  ques- 
tion which  is  most  nearly  associated  with  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
From  our  intimate  connection  with  the  Model  School  System  and  from 
our  great  responsibility  touching  the  administration  of  the  same,  I 
think  it  becomes  us  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  matter  of  the  efficiency  of 
Model  Schools  as  well  as  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  due  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  system,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fruits  of  the 
sj^stem  too  often  nullify  our  best  directed  energies. 

While  I  concede  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  system,  and 
give  it  full  credit  for  much  good  that  it  has  conferred,  I  cannot,  in  the- 
light  of  past  progress,  and  in  view  of  the  necessities  which  that  very 
progress  has  imposed  upon  us,  concur  in  any  tacit  understanding  to- 
leave  things  as  they  are.  The  Teaching  Profession  is  to-day  over- 
crowded ;  but  this  fact  must  not  be  pointed  to  as  an  indication  of  pro- 
fessional progress.  Bather  the  reverse.  This  overcrowding  of  the 
Teaching  Profession,  as  well  as  the  overcrowding  of  all  other  professions^ 
is  born  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  conviction  that  the  object  of  educa- 
tional and  all  other  institutions  is  to  produce  excellent  individuals,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  truer  idea  that  the  object  of  any  educational 
system  is  to  give  individual  excellence  an  opportunity  to  realize  itself. 
This  false  notion  is  at  the  root  of  the  ill-paid  professionalism  of  our 
day,  and  it  becomes  the  dut}^  of  all  educators  to  inculcate  saner  ideas 
of  society  and  social  institutions.     It  becomes  our  duty  to  see  that  the 
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conditions  upon  which  men  and  women  enter  the  Teaching  Profession 
are  the  very  conditions  that  test  the  realization  in  them  of  that 
excellence  of  talent,  of  attainment,  of  character,  which  shall  establish 
their  claim  to  honor  the  profession,  not  to  degrade  it.  This  may  sound 
uncharitable,  but  the  conditions  of  to-day  warrant  it.  The  conditions 
of  the  country  have  changed,  the  ideals  of  social  life  have  changed,  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  us  by  two  decades  of  progress  demand  a 
change,  the  bi'inging  into  existence  an  educated  commonwealth 
demands  the  existence  of  an  educated  Teaching  Profession  whose 
nnembers  will  still  command  respect  as  educators  and  leaders  of  thought 
instead  of  sinking  to  the  level  of  dependents.  If  we  wish  to  maintain 
the  true  dignity  and  status  of  the  Teaching  Profession,  we  must,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  take  such  steps  here  and  now  as  will  I'e-establish  the 
true  conception  of  that  profession  equally  entitled  to  public  recognition 
and  respect  with  all  other  professions.  We  must  endeavour  so  to 
influence  legislation  that  in  future  the  Public  School  teacher  of  this 
country  shall  be  recognized  as  in  possession  of  such  knowledge,  as  the 
bearer  of  such  character,  as  the  exponent  of  such  opinion,  as  will  entitle 
him  to  a  foremost  place  in  society,  not  only  as  a  professional  man  but 
as  a  citizen.  This  must  be  the  first  step  toward  his  emancipation  and 
independence.  We  must  now  look  toward  the  presei'vation  of  that 
national  life  which  is  ours  by  public  spirit  no  less  than  b}'  inheritance. 
But  the  lessons  of  liberty,  of  public  spirit,  have  never  been  taught  by 
dependents.  To  rescue  the  Public  School  teacher  from  social  dependence, 
to  provide  for  the  permanence  of  his  profession  and  to  establish  his 
claim  to  public  recognition,  are  to  my  mind  the  great  questions  press- 
ing for  solution  in  the  educational  life  of  this  Province  to-day. 

Coming  now  to  the  actual  conditions  of  our  Model  Schools,  and  to 
the  results  of  the  system  of  Model  Schools,  I  may  ask : — Are  these 
conditions  and  results  such  as  you  think  desirable  in  the  sub-stratum 
of  a  great  profession  ?  Is  the  Model  School  System  not  susceptible  of 
such  modification  and  extension  as  will  ensure  a  supply  of  teachers  of 
greater  average  ability,  of  more  accurate  scholarship,  of  some  pretension 
to  scientific  knowledge  ?  Cannot  the  shallow  eujpiricism  of  the  average 
Model  School  Graduate  of  to-day  be  replaced  by  scientific  method  ? 
I  believe  that  these  questions  can  be  answered  affirmatively,  else  this 
paper  had  not  been  written.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
extension  of  the  Model  School  term  to  one  year.  I  think  the  age  of 
the  candidate  seeking  admission  should  be  at  least  twenty  years.  In 
the  light  of  these  conclusions,  I  shall  proceed  to  offer  some  criticisms 
upon  the  (bourse  of  Study,  after  having,  of  couivse,  reviewed  the  qualifi- 
cations of  principals. 
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Are  the  possession  of  a  tirst-class  C  Non-Professional  and  a  year 
spent  at  tlio  School  of  Pedagogy  sufficient  guarantees  of  fitness  in  the 
Principal  of  a  Model  School  ?  I  think  not,  and  for  the  following 
reasons:  (1)  The  literary  course  for  the  first-class  Grade  C  is  not  wide 
enough  or  thorouu-h  enough  to  test  fully  the  truth  of  the  maxims  and 
principles  current  in  the  educational  thought  of  to-day.  (2)  The 
teacher's  academic  knowledge  is  not  varied  enough  and  sufficiently 
complete  to  enable  him  to  assign  to  its  true  place  in  the  world  of 
knowledge  the  academic  or  professional  knowledge  he  possesses. 
(3)  The  academic  knowledge  he  possesses  was  acquii-ed  without 
reference  to  its  method  or  to  its  position  in  any  system  of  scientific 
knowledge.  I  cannot,  from  lack  of  time,  go  into  the  argumontative 
support  of  each  of  these  contentions  ;  but  my  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  conclusions  are,  in  the  main,  correct.  But  the  ques- 
tions may  be  asked  :  Why  do  you  urge  these  conclusions  ?  What  facts 
in  your  experience  lead  you  to  these  conclusions  ?  I  shall  answer 
briefly.  I  hold  that  it  is  not  only  unwise,  but  in  many  instances  a 
grave  and  dangerous  course  to  attempt  to  base  professional  instruction 
upon  an  indifferent  academic  training.  The  results  must  be  the  mis- 
application of  scientific  principles,  the  wresting  of  the  maxims  and 
principles  of  education  from  their  original  and  true  significance,  and 
too  often  an  ostentatious  parade  of  pseudo-scientific  method  which  is 
productive  of  far  less  good  than  the  ordinary  empirical  methods.  I 
have  repeatedly  encountered  examples  of  this  cross  direction  of  so-called 
scientific  method.  Teachers  have  been  found,  and  are  to  be  found 
to-day  all  over  this  Province,  who  insist  upon  the  absolute  truth  and 
universal  applicability  of  the  maxims  and  principles  laid  down  by 
Pestalozzi  and  other  educational  reformers.  Now,  a  wider  and  more 
thorough  academic  training  in  Literature,  History,  Science,  and  the 
Method  of  Science,  would  very  soon  enable  these  teachers  to  bring 
those  maxims  and  principles  to  the  only  true  test  to  which  they  can  be 
subjected,  viz. :  that  of  life  and  experience. 

Again,  the  Model  School  Principal  is  too  often  found  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  confounding  terms,  adopting  a  loose  mode  of  applying  scien- 
tific terms  and  the  language  of  scientific  method,  with  but  a  misty 
comprehension  of  the  distinctions  of  language  that  involve  abysmal 
depths  of  difference  for  the  accurate  scholar  and  thinker.  A  Model 
School  Principal  laboring  under  these  disadvantages  very  soon  comes, 
in  the  course  of  his  experience,  to  distrust  the  conclusions  of  Science 
and  Philosophy,  and  daily  to  evince  more  reliance  upon  the  devices 
^nd  expedients  that  experience  suggests  to  him.     In  consequence,  his 
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Avhole  work  undergoes  a  gradual  transference  from  the  field  of  phil- 
osophic and  scientific  inquiry  to  the  domain  of  empiricism.  Finally, 
with  him,  the  devices  and  expedients  of  class  and  school  management 
become  elevated  to  the  status  of  full  grown  educational  principles  and 
methods  which  crumble  at  the  touch  of  philosophic  inquiry.  From  this 
point  onward  the  system  of  teaching  takes  on  more  and  more  a 
quiescent  adhesion  to  cut  and  dried  methods  labelled  and  faithfully 
guarded  for  future  compaign  use.  Teaching,  under  such  conditions, 
loses  its  motive  force,  more  material  ideals  spring  up,  and  the  teacher 
gradually  narrows  bis  sphere  of  enquiry  until  at  last  the  subjects  of 
instruction  become  ends  in  themselves  and  the  enslavement  to  the 
demands  of  examinations  begin.  The  crowning  disaster  creeps  on 
slowly,  but  at  last  exhibits  its  sure  advance  in  an  apathetic  public  and 
a  profession  without  spirit. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  tendencies  are  marked  in  the 
work  of  the  majority  of  Model  School  Principals.  Far  from  it.  They 
have  been  pointed  out  as  contingent  upon  the  practice  of  engrafting 
professional  knowledge  upon  insufficient  academic  knowledge.  The 
question  arises,  What  is  the  remedy  ?  The  qualifications  of  Model 
School  Principals  should  be  of  the  highest  possible  character.  A  first 
class  certificate  of  the  highest  grade  should  mark  the  minimum.  In 
addition  to  the  course  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy  there  should  be 
prescribed  a  course  of  reading  supplementary,  consisting  of  Philosophic 
and  Scientific  Systems,  Logic,  Ethics,  Sociology,  etc.,  with  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  History  and  Literature  of  the  same.  The  accurate 
study  of  such  a  course  would  place  every  Model  School  Principal  and 
every  Training  Master  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  those  ultimate 
standards  and  tests  to  which  all  educational  science  and  method  must 
be  brought.  The  teacher  must  know  the  value,  function  and  place  in 
knowledge  of  each  and  every  subject  he  essays  to  methodize  and  teach. 
With  this  comprehensive  view  of  Philosophy,  Science  and  Literature 
would  come  a  more  accurate  determination  of  philosophical  and 
scientific  language,  and  a  systematic  view  or  scheme  of  the  whole 
process  of  education  would  necessarily  follow.  Into  this  scheme  the 
teacher  would  be  enabled  to  fit  every  stage  or  fact  of  the  teaching  process, 
and, in  conseqnence,he  would  not  confound,  as  he  too  often  does, the  teach- 
ing process  with  the  trainitig  process,  knowledge  with  culture,  culture 
with  discipline,  or  teaching  with  instruction.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  our  Model  School  Principals  are  deficient  either  in  professional 
spirit  or  in  knowledge,  but,  looking  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
teaching  profession,  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
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usual  course  of  instruction  given  our  first-class  teachers  must  b& 
supplemented  by  some  such  course  of  post-graduade  study  as  that  to- 
which  I  have  briefly  referred.  If  we  wish  to  lay  the  foundations^ 
broad  and  deep  for  an  educational  science  and  practice  which  will 
entitle  our  teachers  to  the  rank  of  professional  men  and  women,  I  see- 
no  alternative.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  Platonic  idea  that  Philosophy 
and  Science  can  be  gleaned  only  from  the  philosopher  and  the  scientist, 
and  not  from  the  empirics  of  the  so-called  new  education,  who,  when- 
ever they  stumble  upon  what  appears  to  them  an  indubitable  principle^ 
hail  it  as  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age,  though  it  has  lain  enshrined 
for  ages  in  the  tomes  of  the  world's  great  thinkers. 

I  come  now  to  the  Model  School  Students  themselves.     Here  I  may 
ask  the  opinion  of  my  fellow-Inspectors  as  to  the  academic  qualitica- 
tions  of  the  average    student.     I  am  sure  that   it  has  been  stated  time 
and  again  in  this  section  that  such  qualification   is  not  thorough,  and 
tliat    even   tlie  most  elementary  subjects  have  to  be   taught  by    the 
Model  School  Principals.     My  own    experience  leads  me   to   the  con- 
clusion that  the  students'  knowledge  is  not  wide  or  accurate  enough,  or 
sufficiently  co-ordinated  to  warrant  its  adoption  as  a  liasis  for  profes- 
sional instruction.     There  seems  to  be  little  intellectual  certitude  on  the 
part   of  the  students.     They  know  not  that  they  know.     Throughout- 
their  whole  academic  course,  their  knowledge  seems  never  to  have  been 
subjected  to  a  scientific  method  of   treatment.     They  seem  to  have  na 
conception  of   the  historical  or  genetic  treatment   of  the  subjects  of 
in.struction.    In  consequence,  when  such  students  enter  the  Model  School, 
the  whole  range  of  their  seeming  knowledge  must  be  traversed  to  show 
tlie  relationships  of  its  organic  parts,  the  logical  sequence  of  ideas  and 
subjects,  and  in  fact  the  whole  inductive  process  which  must  have   led 
up  to  the  ela'joi'ation  of  each   law   or   definition  embodying  the  pupils' 
supposed   knowledge.     In   fact,  the  Model  School  Course  involves  the- 
recasting  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  light  of   Histor}^  Logic 
and  Psychology.     Now,  cannot  the  Non-Professional  Courses  of  study 
be  so  shaped  and    tested    as    to  aid    materially  in    this    work    of  re- 
arranging and    recasting  the  subjects    of    Public  School   instruction  ? 
I   believe   that  they   can   be  so  shaped  and    tested.     Every   non-pro- 
fessional   examination   should    be   a  test  not  only  of  thoroughness  of 
knowledge,  but  of  mental  power.     It  should   be   a  test  of  knowledge, 
not  in  its  final  phases  alone,  but  at   every  stage  of  its    attainment.     I 
would  give  a  greater  preference  to  a  candidate  as  a  promising  teacher 
who  could  trace  the  proof  of   the   Binomial  Theorem  back  to  the  very 
beginnings    of   the   inductive  process    in    Multiplication,    up   through^ 
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Mathematical  Induction,  and  through  Permutations,  than  to  the 
candidate  who  possessed  the  proof  without  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  the  method.  Every  examination  should  involve  questions  testing 
the  intellectual  certitude  of  the  candidate,  testing  the  gradual  growth 
of  his  knowledge,  and  compelling  the  proof  of  his  fundamentals,  instead 
of  asking  for  the  application  of  final  principles.  The  latter  can  be 
simulated  from  types,  the  former  possesses  no  loop-hole  of  escape  for 
the  student.  No  optional  subjects  should  be  allowed,  and  the  per- 
centage for  pass  should  be  raised  one-half.  More  questions  should  be 
placed  upon  each  paper,  and  in  answering  these,  the  candidate  should 
be  allowed  no  option.  Furthermore,  an  examination  for  so  testing  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  should  involve  the  due  correlation  of  sub- 
jects, establish  their  relationship  and  interdependence,  and  also  mark 
the  due  limits  of  each.  It  may  be  said  that  this  would  necessitate 
papei's  for  those  looking  toward  the  teaching  profession  separate  from 
those  for  candidates  looking  toward  other  vocations.  I  do  not  see  that 
examinations  leaving  out  of  view  the  points  enumerated  above  can  fully 
and  satisfactorily  test  the  knowledge,  real  and  substantial,  of  any 
subject  for  any  class  of  candidates.  These  characteristics  should  mark 
all  examination  tests.  My  contention  is  reduced  simply  to  this,  that 
excluding  Mathematical  papers,  the  ty])ical  examination  of  to-day  tests 
neither  scholarship,  mental  power,  nor  intellectual  certitude.  If  I  am 
wrong,  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  corrected. 

What  shall  we  teach  in  the  Model  Schools  of  this  Province  ?  This  is 
the  main  question  to  which  this  paper  is  addressed..  The  answer  will 
depend  upon  a  variety  of  considerations.  (1)  What  are  the  functions 
and  aims  of  Model  Schools  ?  (2)  What  can  the  Public  afford  as  the 
groundwork  of  professional  instruction  to  teachers  ?  (3)  Has  the 
time  come  for  any  radical  change  in  the  Model  School  System  ?  I 
shall  answer  these  questions  in  the  inverse  order.  From  the  repeatedly 
pronounced  opinion  of  this  section,  the  results  of  the  Model  School 
System  are  not  such  as  warrant  its  continuance  in  its  present  form  as- 
the  sub-stratum  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  ranks  of  the  Public 
School  teachers  are  full  to  repletion  of  crude  material.  To  continue 
the  system  as  it  is  to-day  is  to  endanger  the  little  permanence  that  is 
left  to  the  Public  School  teacher.  The  public  at  any  time  is  bound  to 
provide  for  the  instruction  necessary  to  ensure  social  progress.  Look- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  Public  School  as  one  of  the  guarantees  of 
that  progress,  I  think  that  the  equipment  of  the  third  class  teacher  is 
not  adequate  to  the  demands  rightly  made  upon  him.  The  object  of 
the  Model  School    System,  whatever  it  was  at  its  inception,  is  now  to 
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lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  great  profession,  and  the 
l>ublic  mind  must  be  educated  up  to  the  level  of  this  conception.  The 
step  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.  The  conditions  of  an  advancing 
civilization  make  it  plainer  every  day,  that  the  stability  of  national 
life  depends  more  upon  a  people's  aims  than  upon  material  achieve- 
ment. To  the  teaching  profession  is  largely  entrusted  the  future  of  the 
people.  To  reform  and  intrench  the  Model  School  system,  to  create 
a  truly  professional  class,  and  to  give  that  class  time  and  opportunity 
to  win  public  recognition  through  the  benefits  it  confers  should  now  be 
the  paramount  subject  of  educational  legislation. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  would  have  the  Model  School  term 
extended  to  one  year,  that  the  age  of  admission  should  be  twent}^  years, 
and  that  the  system  should  be  so  moulded  as  to  become  the  foundation 
of  a  great  profession.  I  have  spoken  of  the  qualifications  of  Principals, 
and  of  the  necessary  academic  training  of  students.  The  professional 
course  of  study  will  depend  upon  the  highest  considerations  of  Philo- 
sophy, Science  and  Ethics.  Nearly  every  Inspector  pi'esent,  I  am  sure, 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  some  of  the  things  that  come 
home  to  us  most  forcibly  in  these  days  of  inspectoral  visits  are  the 
great  lack  of  intellectual  certitude  on  the  pai-t  of  pupils,  the  uncer- 
tainty displayed  by  students  as  to  the  validity  of  their  conclusions,  and 
the  almost  unquenchable  thirst  of  young  teachers  for  specific  methods 
of  teaching.  To  my  mind,  this  lack  of  intellectual  certitude,  as  well 
as  this  cry  coming  up  from  all  sides  for  specific  methods  of  teaching  is 
clearly  traceable  to  the  predominance  in  these  days  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  so-called  associational  or  sensational  School  of  Psychology,  as  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  pure  Pyschology,  the  Psychology  of  Cognition, 
which  insists  qu  the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object  in  every  true 
philosophy  of  mind,  on  the  reference  of  all  phases  of  consciousness  to 
the  mind  as  their  subject.  This  latter  view  of  Psychological  Science 
points  directly  foiward  to  mental  reality  and  consequent  intellectual 
certitude  ;  the  former  view  leads  the  scientific  educator  to  dwell 
mainly  upon  the  changes  in  the  sensorium  as  modified  by  phj'sical 
action,  and  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  fads  of  the  so-called  new 
education.  No  doubt,  completer  truth  in  educational  science  is 
attained  through  the  combination  of  the  well-established  features  of 
both  aspects  of  the  mental  life  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  defining  and 
determining  the  limits  of  the  subjective  science  of  education,  we  must 
start  with  the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object.  Thus  we  shall  have  the 
teacher  acting  as  the  mediatizing  agency  between  the  cognitive  powers 
of  youth  and  the  world  of  reality,  the  world  of  knowledge  and  exper- 
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ience.  The  teacher  performs  this  duty  of  mediatizing  agent  through 
the  instruments  of  knowledge,  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  places 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  in  a  free  attitude  toward  the  world  of  reality, 
the  world  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Bearing  these  facts  clearly 
in  mind,  we  shall  find  that  any  definite  or  complete  study  of  educa- 
tion must  involve  the  following:  (a)  Pure  Psychology,  or  the  Psych- 
ology of  cognition;  (6)  the  mode  of  adjusting  subject  to  object,  or 
scientific  method  through  the  subjects  of  instruction  ;  (c)  logic  and  the 
logical  character  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  ;  (d)  history  and  theory 
of  education ;  (e)  ethics  as  the  standard  and  test  of  culture  and  char- 
acter, the  end  and  aim  of  education.  Under  section  (6),  treating  of 
the  adjustment  of  subject  to  object,  or  of  scientific  method,  we  should 
find  the  following :  (1)  Philosophy  of  education,  (2)  science  of  educa- 
tion, (3)  methods  of  teaching,  (4)  correlation  of  studies,  (5)  school 
management,  (6)  the  full  process  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion as  exhibited  in  the  following  scheme  somewhat  similar  to  that 
outlined  by  Herbart.  I  may  say  that  I  formulated  this  scheme  some 
years  before  I  dipped  into  the  pages  of  Herbart.  Following  is 
the  process  in  outline  : 

(a)  Process  of  apperception,  \ 

(b)  Generalization,  /    Teaching — Induction — Knowl- 

(c)  Classification,  (        edge. 

(d)  Law,  Description,  Definition. - 
(a)  Application   of  law  to   solu-  \ 

tion  of  difficulties  yielding  to  /  Tiaining  or  Discipline — Deduc- 
law,  or  performance  of  acts  C  tion — Culture, 
through  knowledge  of  law.  ^ 
Here  the  whole  process  of  instruction  is  separated  into  two  main 
branches  under  the  heads  of  teaching  and  training  or  discipline. 
Teaching  is  carried  on  through  the  process  known  as  induction,  and 
its  result  is  knowledge.  Training  or  discipline  is  cai'ried  on  through 
the  process  known  as  deduction,  and  its  result  combined  with  the 
results  of  all  preceding  factors  is  known  as  culture.  The  stages  num- 
bered (a),  (6),  (c),  (d),  (ft),  call  for  no  comment,  since  their  place 
and  function  are  now  generally  recognized.  As  to  the  value  of  this 
scheme,  I  may  say  that  I  am  aware  of  its  imperfections,  and  of  the 
fact  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  include  all  classes  of  instruction.  It 
will  serve,  however,  to  define  and  regulate  the  different  stages  of  the 
process  of  instruction,  it  exhibits  a  clearly  defined  meaning  and  appli- 
cation of  terms  frequently  confounded  and  as  frequently  misunder- 
stood.    Its  mastery  will  insure  completer  instruction,  and  it  affords  a 
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standard  according  to  which  any  phase  of  instruction  can  be  tested. 
It  is  commended  to  my  mind  as  a  daily  corrective  to  the  tendency  to 
drift  into  empirical  teaching  as  well  as  into  partial  performance  of  duty. 

As  to  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  different  departments  of  study 
in  a  Model  School,  the  time  allotted  to  this  paper  forbids  my  entering 
upon  any  discussion.  I  may  say,  that  my  experience  both  as  a  Model 
School  Principal  and  as  an  Inspector,  leads  me  to  believe  that  entirely 
too  much  work  is  generally  attempted  by  the  Principal  comjiared  with 
that  attempted  b}^  students.  Once  a  week,  at  least,  every  student 
should  bo  given  some  subject  for  independent  investigation.  First 
would  come  the  order  of  pi'esentation  of  the  subjects  of  instruction. 
For  instance,  assign  to  the  student  the  task  of  investigating  the  induc- 
tive and  deductive  stages  in  the  presentation  of  the  tiist  two  proposi- 
tions Book  I.,  Euclid  ;  to  another  the  same  stages  in  some  classifications 
in  formal  Grammar.  Other  subjects  might  be  the  students'  own  mental 
phenomena,  observations  of  the  mental  life  of  children  both  in  and 
out  of  school,  the  framing  of  lesson  plans,  and  the  bearings  of  educa- 
tional principles  u])on  the  devices  and  expedients  of  school  manage- 
ment. Any  or  all  of  these  would  furnish  admirable  and  almost  inex- 
haustible topics  for  discussion  in  the  Model  School  class  room.  There 
should  always  exist,  in  connection  with  every  Model  School,  a  profes- 
.sional  library  to  which  students  would  almost  invariably  have  recourse 
in  the  work  of  investigating  their  assigned  subjects. 

The  text-books  in  present  use  w^ould,  in  carrying  into  eflTect  any  such 
scheme  as  I  have  outlined,  have  to  be  superseded.  Baldwin's  Art  of 
School  Management  is  an  admirable  book  in  many  ways,  but  it  stands 
sadly  in  need  of  methodizing.  Its  many  phases  of  the  educational 
question  existing  side  by  side,  tend  to  confusion  in  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents. Much,  I  might  say  most  of  it,  that  refers  solely  to  school 
management  might  be  retained,  if  modified  to  agree  with  the  practice 
of  Canadian  Schools.  The  theoretical  and  practical  principles  of  teach- 
ing should  be  recast  and  grouped  under  definite  and  suitable  headings 
so  as  to  permit  of  their  discussion  under  the  psychological  and  organic 
principles  whence  they  derive  their  origin.  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
is  an  academic  subject,  and  should  be  treated  as  any  other  subject  of 
instruction  and  in  its  relation  to  school  management.  Further  than 
this,  it  should  have  no  place  in  the  course  of  study.  In  the  subjects 
of  Method  and  Ethics,  the  teacher  himself  should  be  the  sole 
text-book.  Among  books  on  the  subject  of  Educational  Science, 
Bain's  Education  as  a  Science,  to  my  mind,  still  holds  the  foremost 
place ;     while     R.    H.    Quick's    "  Educational    Reformers "    is    easily 
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l)efore  all  others  for  students'  use  as  an  historical  text-book.  The 
-subject  of  Psychology  will  always  remain  the  storm-centre  of 
•educational  controversy ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
■Jardirie's  "  Psychology  of  Cognition,"  and  Welch's  "  Psychology  for 
Teachers,"  are  the  books  that  merit  selection.  For  the  purpose  of 
•explaining,  defining,  and  fixing  the  limits  of  the  terminology  of  the 
.Science  of  Psychology,  I  may  say  that  Welch's  work  is  superior  to 
most  others  ;  vt'hile  in  the  realm  of  Pure  Psychology,  the  work  of  Dr. 
-Jardine — a  native  Canadian — stands  second  alone  to  the  peerless  work 
■of  Professor  Bowne,  of  Boston  University.  In  Logic,  the  primer  pub- 
lished by  Stanley  Jevous,  or  Thompson's  "  Outlines  of  the  necessary 
Laws  of  Thought,"  would  amply  supply  the  needs  of  the  student,  an<l 
would  assist  materially  in  the  art  of  classification  and  definition. 

This  paper  has  already  extended  beyond  its  due  limits ;  but  I  trust 
to  be  permitted  a  few  general  observations.  I  shall  doubtless  be  asked 
why  I  demand  such  a  thorough-going  treatment  of  educational  science 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  teacher's  career.  My  answer  shall  be  brief. 
It  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  Public  Schools  of  to-day,  much 
of  the  teaching  results  neither  in  intellectual  conviction,  in  moral  certi- 
tude, nor  in  definiteness  of  ethical  standards.  Those  who  care  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  times  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  secular  idea 
in  education  is  daily  growing  s-tronger  and  effecting  conquests  in  the 
educational  domain.  Unless  we  speedily  provide  for  the  proper  training 
of  teachers,  and  make  it  our  aim  that  their  teaching  shall  result  in  the 
clear  accomplishment  of  definite  objects,  we  shall  not  be  true  to  the 
interests  entrusted  to  us.  Any  educational  process  that  finally  injures 
the  intellect  is  bad  ;  any  process  of  instruction  that  weakens  the  char- 
acter or  mars  it  is  vicious  ;  any  system  that  results  in  injury  to  the 
conscience  is  criminal.  Who  in  these  days  can  be  found  to  mistake 
credulity  for  faith  or  to  assert  that  moral  certitude  is  possible  without 
a  basis  of  intellectual  conviction.  All  uncertainty,  and  much  lack  of 
intellectual  conviction,  result  from  the  predominance  in  our  educational 
thought  and  practice  of  the  doctrines  of  a  quasi-materialistic  and  sen- 
sational philosophy  combined  with  indefinite  instruction.  It  must  ever 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  takes  much  longer  to  get  rid  of  the  practices 
which  dominant  schools  of  thought  have  engrafted  upon  us  than  to  get 
rid  of  belief  in  their  creeds.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  prominent  divine 
of  this  city  stated  that  the  tendency  of  the  current  .systems  of  educa- 
tion was  to  produce  weak  and  irresolute  types  of  character.  To  some 
extent  I  agree  with  him  ;  but  the  remedy  is  not  to  attack  the  system 
but  to  reform  the  teacher.     This  reform  can  be  entered  upon  at  once 
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by  bringing  him  to  the  test  of  higher  standards  and  completer  knowl- 
edge such  as  will  cause  him  to  leave  to  his  pupils  stronger  and  firmer 
intellectual  convictions,  clearer  volitions,  greater  moral  certitude,  and 
quicker  consciences,  than  are  the  results  of  his  work  to-day.  "  Society 
rests  upon  conscience,  and  not  upon  science.  Civilization  is  first  and 
foremost  a  moral  thing.  Without  honesty,  without  respect  for  law^ 
without  the  worship  of  duty,  without  the  love  of  one's  neighbor — in  a 
word,  without  virtue — the  whole  is  menaced  and  falls  into  decay,  and 
neither  letters  nor  art,  neither  luxury  nor  industry,  nor  rhetoric,  nor 
the  policeman,  nor  the  custom-house  officer,  can  maintain  erect  and 
whole  an  edifice  of  which  the  foundations  are  unsound." 
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TEACHING  MODEL  SCHOOL  LESSONS— A  SYNOPSIS. 
J.  Dearness,  London. 

The  Inspector's  duties  are  of  a  varied  character — an  auditor  of 
school  accounts,  a  compiler  of  statistics,  an  arbiter  in  school  disputes, 
those  with  which  he  is  speciall}^  charged  in  connection  with  the  visjita- 
tion,  inspection,  examination  of  his  schools  and  otticial  reporting  of  his 
observations.  But  of  all  his  duties  or  privileges,  the  discharge  of  no 
others  is  more  important  or  helpful  in  promoting  educational  progress 
than  the  work  that  he  does  or  may  do  as  a  teacher  of  model  lessons. 
Goino-  fi-om  school  to  school,  daily  witnessing  the  practice  and  methods 
of  teachers  who  in  his  presence  are  naturally  trying  to  do  their  best 
work,  he  should  become  a  collector  and  distributer  of  the  best  produced 
by  many  workers,  and  with  his  opportunit}-  of  putting  these  good 
points  into  daily  practice,  the  Inspector  ought  to  become  the  ^^a?' 
excellence  teacher  of  model  lessons. 

When  has  he  time  for  doing  this  work — the  teaching  of  model 
lessons  ?  With  a  system  of  county  promotion  examinations,  the  Inspec- 
tor is  relieved  of  a  large  part  of  mere  examination  work  that  formerly 
was  expected  of  him.  By  devoting  the  time  before  recess  to  inspecting 
the  sanitary  conditions,  registers,  furniture,  equipments,  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline  practiced  by  the  teacher,  he  has  the  remain- 
ing half  of  the  session  for  teaching  model  lessons  and  doing  such 
examination  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  The  model  lessons  he  gives 
are  mostly  chosen  for  two  purposes.  He  may  deem  that  a  certain 
desirable  quality  of  work  needs  "booming"  throughout  the  division; 
in  this, — it  may  be  reading,  neatness  of  written  work,  accuracy  in 
mechanical  work  in  arithmetic,  training  of  the  observation,  grace  and 
precision  of  class  movements,  or  one  of  many  other  departments  of 
school-woi'k — he  would  give  a  lesson  in  every  school.  Again,  as  a 
result  of  his  observations  in  the  first  hour  of  his  visit  or  of  his  examina- 
tion he  has  discovered  the  necessity  of  giving  a  lesson  on  some  subject 
in  which  the  teacher  seems  specially  to  need  assistance.  The  Inspec- 
tor's work  in  this  respect  comes  to  naught,  unless  he  has  the  critical 
attention  of  the  teacher  throughout  the  lesson  and  subsequent  dis- 
cussion of  it  with  him. 
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PROGRAMMES  FOR  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS— AN  ABSTRACT 

J.  S.  Deacon,  Milton. 

It  has  been  a  common  subject  of  complaint  that  there  are  too  many 
subjects  on  the  Public  School  programme.  Some  educationalists  would 
eliminate  only  Physiology  and  Agriculture,  others  would  strike  off 
Drawing  and  music,  while  others,  yet  more  radical,  would  exclude 
English  History,  Canadian  History  or  English  Grammar,  if  not  all  three 
of  these  subjects. 

Again,  it  is  frequently  urged  that  while  all  these  studies  may  be 
profitably  pursued  in  graded  schools,  there  is  no  time  for  them  in 
ungraded  schools.  Experience  proves,  however,  that  under  good 
teachers,  the  latter  are  the  ideal  schools  of  our  system.  Pupils  have 
more  time  for  independent  thinking,  and  just  as  many  subjects  can  be 
taken  with  even  better  results  (upon  the  average)  than  can  be  obtained 
in  graded  schools. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  all  these  subjects  are  suited  to  the  mental 
capacity  of  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  that  they 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  taught  for  purposes  of  utility  or 
culture  to  the  ninety  per  cent,  who  will  never  enter  a  High  School, 
and  the  objections  to  the  present  programme  fail  of  support. 

Not  only  so,  but  there  appear  to  be  good  reasons  for  adding  to  the 
programme  new  subjects.     One  of  these  reasons   we  may  mention  as 
the  need  of  variety.     Pupils  are  not  endowed  with  mental  hunger  for 
formal  studies.     They  become  stupefied  by  the  monotony  of  routine,  by 
vain  repetitions  and  the  restraint  imposed  upon  them  by  their  new 
environment.     To  these  causes  we  may  add  the  abstract  nature  of  the 
studies  pursued.     Simple  lessons   in  Botany  and   Zoology,  and   later, 
successively,    in    Physics,    Chemistry    and    Mineralogy,    would    be    of 
immense  advantage  in  cultivating  the  powers  of  observation  and  bring- 
ing the  child  into  contact  with  Nature,  to  say  nothing  of  increased 
interest  in  all  school  work.     No  text-book  in  these  subjects  should  be 
permitted  to  the  pupils.     The  teacher  should  ask  some  new  question 
each   evening,  or  at  the   close   of  each    week ;    the  pupils  would    be 
expected  to  find  the  answer  by  their  own  observation,  comparison,  etc. 
For  example,  they   might  be  required   to   describe,  from    their   own 
observation,  our  native  trees,  animals,  etc.,  with  their  characteristics  ; 
or  they  might  be  asked  to  name  as  man}'  kinds  of  tree  as   obey  had 
seen,  then  to  state  how  one  variety  is  distinguished  from  others,  the 
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kind  or  character  of  leaf,  bark,  fibre,  fruit,  etc.  By  a  similar  method 
much  valuable  knowledge  could  be  imoarted  to  the  whole  school  from 
individual  observation  upon  drainage,  cultivation  of  soil,  feeding  and 
general  care  of  stock,  etc.  ;  the  teacher's  duty  being  to  direct  the  efforts 
of  pujDils  and  to  correct  errors  when  necessary.  "  Leaving  Science  out 
of  the  Public  Schools  is  inverting  the  natural  order  and  process  of 
youthful  development."  Language  cultivates  memory.  Mathematics 
the  reasoning  faculty,  and  Science  the  power  of  observation.  The  most 
natural  power  in  the  child  is  observation.  It  should  be  directed  and 
trained  early  in  its  course  of  study  to  utilize  and  strengthen  this 
faculty,  for  in  j^outh  the  sense  of  vision  is  the  most  acute. 

In  ungraded  or  rural  schools  there  are  greater  opportunities  for  these 
Nature  studies,  and  it  is  here  that  success  in  thein  should  be  assured. 
The  well  worn  objection,  "  want  of  time,"  will  be  raised;  how  shall  it 
be  met  ? 

First.  There  need  be  no  haste  to  cover  the  course.  The  crying  evil 
of  to-day  is  that  our  pupils  reach  the  "Entrance  "  or  "Public  School 
Leaving  "  at  "  too  early  an  age."  The  teacher's  effort  should  be  to 
keep  pupils  engaged  in  efficient  study  and  self-development. 

When  pupils  learn  to  be  interested  in  getting  knowledge  for  them- 
selves, the  teacher  will  have  plenty  of  time  for  every  subject  on  the 
programme,  even  with  the  suggested  additions. 

•  Second.  Much  time  is  now  lost  in  school  hours  through  listlessness 
of  pupils,  too  much  dependence  upon  the  teacher,  or  by  disorder.  The 
variety  produced  by  the  introduction  of  Nature  studies  would  have  the 
effect  (in  the  words  of  David  P.  Page)  of  "  waking  up  mind  "  and 
o-ivii)Of  increased  interest  to  all  the  work  of  the  school.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  children  be  trained  to  habits  of  intellectual 
industry. 

Third.  Much  time  can  be  saved  by  using  expedients  or  by  improved 
management. 

(a)  By  conducting  two  or  more  classes  at  the  same  time  in  A.rith- 
metic  and  Dictation,  also  in  many  other  subjects  for  review. 

(b)  By  combining  two  classes  for  a  whole  term,  as  in  Geography  and 
History,  a  junior  Third  Class,  for  example,  might  unite  with  the  seniors 
in  the  study  of  English  History  and  Europe  or  South  America,  deferring 
their  work  with  Canadian  History  and  their  own  Geography  limit  until 
the  following  term,  when  they  would  be  joined  by  a  new  junior  Third 
Class.  This  plan  is  especially  valuable  where  the  attendance  is  small,  as 
it  relieves  teacher  and  pupils  of  the  tedium  of  so  many  small  classes. 

(c)  By  dropping  Writing  from  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  taught,  after 
the  Second  Class. 
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(d)  By  abolishing  the  useless  "  Literary  "  Programmes  commonly- 
rendered  on  Friday  afternoons.  To  substitute  for  these  observation 
lessons  in  Geography,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physics,  etc.,  would  be  doing  a^ 
good  work,  even  if  no  other  change  were  made. 

Fourth.  The  teacher's  time  should  be  judiciously  distributed  to  each 
subject  according  to  its  importance,  and  not  only  to  each  subject,  but 
to  each  class  in  accordance  with  its  necessities. 

Our  advanced  classes  arp  apt  to  get  too  much  attention  from  the 
teacher  and  the  primary  classes  too  little.  Young  teachers  frequently 
err  in  this  respect,  and  those  of  larger  experience  are  not  blameless* 
Probably,  a  fair  division  of  time  in  a  rural  or  ungraded  school  would 
be  to  give  Reading,  Spelling,  Literature  and  Composition,  twelve  hours 
per  week  ;  Arithmetic,  five  ;  Grammar,  Geography  and  History,  six  ; 
Writing,  Drawing,  Physiology  and  Science  (including  agriculture),  one 
each.  This  arrangement  provides  for  twenty-seven  hours  per  week  ; 
the  remaining  three  would  be  occupied  with  opening  exercises  and 
recesses. 

Finally.  "  A  good  education  is  to  know  a  little  of  everything  and  a 
good  deal  of  something."  If  this  be  true,  then  for  the  very  large  pro- 
portion of  pupils  whose  only  College  will  be  the  Public  School,  we  have 
not  too  many  subjects  on  the  programme. 

It  might,  however,  be  better  to  omit  much  of  our  technical  Gram- 
mar ;  all  but  the  last  two  periods  of  English  History,  and  even  to  adopt 
the  Spelling  reform  than  to  omit  elementary  Science  from  the  Public 
Schools. 
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MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS. 

A.  T.  CkTiVgan,  Toronto. 

The  importance  of  musical  training  as  a  factor  in  the  education  of 
the  young,  has  long  been  recognized  by  all  leaders  of  thought  in 
connection  with  the  science  of  education.  Pestalozzi  has  been  credited 
with  being  the  first  to  introduce  musical  training  into  the  school  and 
establish  it  in  a  position  of  equality  with  other  subjects  usually  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  harmonious  development  of  the  child.  The  first 
great  principle  which  we  have  to  hold  by  in  dealing  with  the  subject  is 
that  the  great  end  of  Music  is  not  to  amuse.  Ruskin  says  that  "  All 
Art  which  proposes  amusement  as  its  end,  or  which  is  sought  for  that 
end,  must  be  of  an  inferior,  and  is  probably  of  a  harmful  class.  The  end 
of  art  is  as  serious  as  that  of  other  beautiful  things — of  the  blue  sky, 
and  the  green  grass,  and  the  clouds,  and  the  dew.  They  are  either 
useless  or  they  are  of  a  much  deeper  function  than  giving  amusement." 
Later,  in  writing  of  his  plans  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  ideal 
England,  he  says,  "  In  tlieir  first  learning  they  shall  be  taught  the 
great  purpose  of  Music,  which  is  to  say  a  thing  that  you  meau  deeply 
in  the  strongest  and  clearest  possible  way  ;  and  they  shall  never  be 
taught  to  sing  what  they  don't  mean.  .  They  shall  be  able  to  sing 
merrily  when  they  are  happy,  and  earnestly  when  they  are  sad ;  but 
they  shall  find  no  mirth  in  mockery  or  obscenity,  neither  shall  the}' 
waste  and  profane  their  hearts  with  artificial  and  lascivious  sorrow." 
Much  is  to  be  learnt  here,  if  one  searches  a  little  beyond  the  words  into 
the  real  meaning  of  the  passage.  It  sweeps  away  the  artificial  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  places  truth  in  Music  in  the  highest  place  from  the 
first  learning  of  notes,  and  shows  that  in  sono-  hiah  and  true  senti- 
ment,  alike  of  melody  and  idea,  should  be  the  ti'ue  ambition  of  all  who 
would  guide  the  young  in  the  cultivation  of  the  gift  of  song.  One  of 
the  chief  means  of  diffusing  national  sentiment  is  afforded  by  the 
study  of  songs  which  embody  and  express  high  ideals  of  national  spirit 
and  preserve  for  our  youth  the  traditions  of  our  country's  triumphs, 
and  inspire  confidence  in  her  greatness  and  strength.  In  nil  countries 
where  the  education  of  the  people  has  received  the  greatest  attention, 
instruction  in  singing  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  important  branch 
of  school  discipline.  Sentiments  appropriate  to  childhood  and  youth 
find  expression  in  the  songs  taught  in  elementary  schools  ;  and  lessons 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  character  of  children  and 
to  influence  their  future  conduct  are  linked    with    the   most    pleasing 
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associations  in  the  songs  sung  in  the  schools  of  nearly  every  civilized 
country.  Germany  and  Switzerland  were  among  the  first  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  Music  as  a  branch  of  education,  but  were  closely 
followed  by  England  and  America.  Now  we  hear  of  the  extension  of 
the  movement  to  the  Australian  colonies,  Africa  and  Japan.  Tw^o 
years  ago  I  observed  that  the  Queen.sland  Government  sent  a  com- 
mission to  England  to  study  the  methods  in  vogue  there,  and  as  a 
result  they  have  adopted  a  scheme  to  encourage  systematic  instruction 
in  singing  in  their  elementary  schools.  The  Music  syllabuses  of  the 
London  and  Bradfurd  schools  have  been  published  in  full  for  the 
guidance  of  Queensland  teachers,  and  strong  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  Tonic-Solfa  method  are  quoted  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Insti-uction. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  something  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  teaching  of  Music  in  Public  Schools,  and  the  means 
employed  in  producing  the  results  which  have  placed  our  Motherland 
in  the  proud  position  of  having  surpassed  all  others  in  the  cultivation 
of  Music,  not /or  the  people,  but  hy  the  people.  It  will  be  unnecessary 
for  me  to  explain  that  the  amount  of  Government  grant  for  educational 
purposes  depends  on  the  Inspector's  report  as  to  the  degree  of  proficiency 
displayed  in  the  various  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Code,  each  of  which 
receives  a  specific  grant  of  its  own.  The  amount  of  grant  earned  for 
the  teaching  of  any  one  subject,  as  indicated  by  the  annual  reports 
published  in  the  "  Blue  Book,"  affords  an  unfailing  record  of  the  extent 
to  which  that  subject  has  been  taught.  The  grant  for  the  teaching  of 
music  in  elementary  schools  was  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1867.  Up 
till  1869  only  one  school  had  succeeded  in  earning  this  grant.  This 
shows  how  little  enthusiasm  was  manifested  in  teaching  Music  twenty- 
six  years  ago.  In  1870  only  forty-three  schools  from  a  total  of  twelve 
thousand  obtained  the  grant.  In  1871  a  new  Code  was  made  and  the 
music  grant  withdrawn.  In  1872  a  compromise  was  made  and 
one  shilling  per  head  was  deducted  fiom  the  general  grant  if  Music 
was  not  taught.  No  difference  was  recognized  between  note  and  ear 
singing,  all  being  paid  for  alike,  in  1879  a  Government  enquiry 
elicited  the  fact  that  2,944  schools  taught  by  note  and  21,224  by  ear. 
In  1883  a  new  Code  was  introduced  and  one  shilling  per  head,  per 
annum,  was  paid  for  note  singing,  and  only  half  the  amount  for  ear 
singing.  Since  then  no  alteration  has  been  made.  Now,  let  us  com- 
pare these  results  with  the  lesults  obtained  during  tlie  past  year.  The 
average  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  grant-earning  schools  in 
England,  Scotland  and   Wales,  during   the   past  year   was   4,665,702. 
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The  number  who  earned  the  grant  for  .singincr  was  4,65r3,.309,  or  practi- 
cally all,  as  the  number  who  failed *to  pass  the  requisite  examination 
(12,393)  is  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  whole.  Of  those  who 
earned  the  singing  grant,  8,720,531  passed  in  singing  b}'  note  and  only 
932,778  in  singing  by  ear.  From,  this  we  learn  that  near!}-  all  of  the 
children  attending  the  Public  Schools  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales, 
are  taught  Music  sufficiently  well  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  that  four-fifths  of  these  are 
taught  to  sing  by  note  and  only  one-fifth  by  ear. 

My  object  in  bringing  these  facts  before  you  is  not  to  draw  com- 
parisons between  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in  the  countries  mentioned 
and  our  own,  but  to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  by  ordinary 
means  when  intelligently  directed  and  supported  by  a  liberal  minded 
government.  In  Canada  we  have  done  well  and  our  teachers  and 
Inspectors  deserve  much  credit  for  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
ofttimes  in  the  face  of  difficulties  apparently  insurmountable.  The 
problem  which  now  confronts  those  who  w^ould  wish  to  see  musical 
training  established  on  a  satisfactory  basis  in  the  schools  of  Ontario 
is — how  to  employ  the  means  at  our  disposal  so  as  to  produce  satis- 
factory results.  At  present  no  definite  instructions  regarding  Music 
are  issued  b}'  the  Education  Department.  It  is  merely  suggested  that 
Music  be  taught.  Inspectors  may  permit  the  use  of  any  method  which 
their  teachers  may  desire  to  use.  No  .syllabus  or  limit  table  is  issued 
for  the  guidance  of  teachers.  Systematic  teaching  in  Model  Schools  is  the 
exception.  Of  the  teachers  who  enter  the  Normal  Schools,  man}^  have 
had  excellent  instruction,  so  far  as  it  goes,  some  have  been  imperfectly 
trained  and  others  have  had  no  musical  training  wdiatever.  The  result 
of  this  lack  of  system  is  decidedly  unsatisfactory.  The  teaching  in  the 
Normal  Schools  has,  of  necessity,  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
w'eaker  class,  and  the  work  done  is  such  as  belongs  by  right  to  the 
Public  and  Model  Schools.  In  all  other  branches  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  required  on  entering,  and  students  are  expected  to  study 
methods  of  teaching.  Is  there  any  logical  excuse  for  this  state  of 
affairs  ?     I  think  not. 

Permit  me  now  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how  the  various 
existing  obstacles  may  be  overcome.  The  first  obstacle  which  presents 
itself  is  found  in  the  attitude  of  the  ratepa3'ers,  or  pai'ents.  We  some- 
times hear  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  three  R's,  and  have  to  combat  the 
assertion  that  Music  is  an  expensive  luxury  which  cannot  be  afforded 
in  Public  Schools.  Fortunatel}'  this  objection  is  gradually  giving  way 
before  more  enlightened  ideas.  It  can  be  proved  that  Music  can  be 
taught  in  Public  Schools  without  any  additional  outlay  other  than  is 
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required  for  song  books,  which  can  be  provided  at  the  cost  of  a  few- 
cents.  If  Music  has  the  refining  and  educating  influence  which  its 
advocates  claim  for  it,  why  should  its  benefits  be  enjoyed  only  by  the 
children  of  the  rich,  who  are  in  a  position  to  provide  expensive  musical 
instruments,  and  lessons  at  $10  to  $20  a  quarter  ?  The  children  of  the 
working  classes,  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  community,  have  a  right 
to  tbe  best  that  we  can  give  them  in  general  education  and  culture. 
This  fact  has  been  recognized  by  the  Trades  iind  Labor  Council  of 
this  city,  who  last  year  passed  a  strongly-worded  resolution  condemning 
the  action  of  retrograde  Trustees,  who  would  deprive  Public  School  chil- 
dren of  instruction  in  Music  and  Drawing,  from  false  views  of  economy. 
The  next  obstacle  which  is  encountered  is  presented  by  the  teachei-s. 
They  say,  and  not  without  some  show  of  reason  :  "  We  have  never  been 
taught  how  to  teach  Music,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so."  This 
same  argument  was  offered  in  England  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  over- 
come, as  it  has  been  in  Canada  many  times  since.  Let  it  be  shown 
that  Music  must  be  taught,  and  provide  means  whereby  teachers  may 
qualifj^  for  the  work,  and  this  difficulty  will  soon  vanish.  When  it  is 
cleai-ly  understood  that  Music  is  no  longer  an  optional  subject,  teachers 
who  have  the  interests  of  their  schools  at  heart  will  soon  become 
anxious  to  learn  more  of  Music  and  how  to  teach  it,  the  standard  of 
culture  will  be  raised,  the  study  of  Music  will  have  a  beneficial  and 
elevating  influence  on  the  teachers  themselves,  which  must  inevitably 
affect  the  pupils  under  their  chaige,  and  an  all  round  benefit  must 
ensue.  Among  the  most  successful  teachei's  of  Music  in  the  Toronto 
schools  at  the  present  time  is  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  outlying  district 
schools,  who  three  years  ago  did  not  know  a  note  of  Music,  and  informed 
me  that  she  could  not  sing  a  single  sound.  By  persevering  effort  and 
an  occasional  stumble,  she  mastered  the  work  prescribed  for  her  grade. 
Some  time  ao-o  I  was  able  to  inform  her  that  her  class  was  the  best  in 
its  grade,  and  that  I  would  report  the  matter  to  the  Principal  and 
Inspectors.  On  the  occasion  of  my  next  visit  I  found  that  every 
teacher  in  the  school  had  done  much  better  work  than  ever  before, 
determined  not  to  be  behind  in  the  good  work.  At  first  sight  this  may 
seem  to  be  a  small  matter,  but  at  the  risk  of  introducing  personal  mat- 
ters, I  will  tell  you  that,  at  one  time  I  dreaded  my  monthly  visits  to 
this  school.  The  children  were  inattentive,  their  siniriniT  was  coarse 
and  noisy,  and  little  or  no  intere-^t  was  manifested  in  Music.  Now  I 
can  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  any  visit,  and  the  general  tone  of 
the  entire  school  has  been  elevated,  and  the  principal  factor  in  pro- 
ducing this  improved  state  of  affairs  has  been  a  teacher  who  at  one 
time  considei'ed  herself  utterly  incapable  of  musical  culture. 
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In  introducing  the  ^subject  of  Music,  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the 
«,ppearaiice  of  expecting  too  much.  This  Vjrings  me  to  the  most  practi- 
<3al  part  of  my  paper.  1  would  suggest  that  the  Education  Department 
be  petitioned  to  issue  a  programme  or  limit  table  of  musical  study, 
■adapted  to  the  present  requirements  of  every  grade  from  the  First  Book 
Class  to  the  Model  School.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  Staff- 
notation  and  the  Tonic-solfa.  While  I  prefer  the  latter  as  the  most 
practical,  and  best  adapted  for  educational  purposes,  I  would  oppose 
any  movement  aiming  at  confining  the  teaching  in  our  schools  to  any 
one  system.  The  proposed  syllabus  should  specify  certain  requirements 
in  time,  tune,  voice-training,  ear-training  and  prepared  songs  in  one 
notation,  and  requirements  of  equal  difficulty  in  the  other,  the  choice 
of  method  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Principal.  If  the  pre- 
scribed musical  facts  and  effects  are  properly  taught  and  mastered 
there  need  be  no  conflict  between  rival  methods.  The  question  with 
teachers  would  then  be,  how  can  I  best  secure  the  results  which  are 
expected  of  me  ?  They  would  then  be  induced  to  study  the  principles 
amderlying  various  systems,  and  would  ultimately  decide  in  favor  of 
that  which,  in  their  judgment,  was  found  to  be  the  best. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  this  syllabus  or  programme  has  been  issued, 
and  you  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to  introduce  the  study 
of  Music  into  your  schools.  Some  one  will  say,  we  have  no  teacher 
who  can  instruct  the  teachers,  .so  as  to  enable  them  to  teach  Music 
successfully.  To  such  I  would  say,  look  out  for  some  teacher  who  is 
possessed  of  a  fairly  good  voice,  and  the  necessary  ability  to  impart 
instruction  to  others.  Get  such  an  one  to  study  the  requirements  of 
the  programme,  and  arrange  a  weekly  class,  if  possible,  where  he  or 
she  may  have  the  opportunity  of  instructing  others  in  the  subjects 
prescribed.  Last  year  I  was  present  at  a  county  convention  in  a  town 
where  this  method  had  been  followed,  and  was  requested  to  illustrate 
how  to  teach  some  subject  about  which  the  teachers  were  uncertain- 
A  class  of  children  was  provided,  but  I  was  informed  that  they  did  not 
know  much  about  Music,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  lead  up  to  the 
subject  gently  before  introducing  it.  I  was  agreeably  sui'prised  to  find 
that  the  youngsters  had  been  thoroughly  well  taught,  and  were  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  similar  grades  in  the  best  of  our  city  schools. 

There  are  many  points  which  I  could  wish  to  introduce  here,  but 
my  object  in  coming  before  you  is  not  to  give  an  exhaustive  essay  on  the 
subject  of  Music,  but  merely  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  provoke  a  full  discussion  of  various  aspects  of  the  case  which 
may  elicit  more  useful  information  than  anything  I  have  here  offered. 
50 
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THE  FIFTH  FORM  IX  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
J  AS.  H.  Burritt,  B.A.,  Pembroke. 

1.  In  my  paper  last  year  I  said  the  new  regulations  made  the  Fifth 
Form  compulsory  in  all  Public  Schools.  This  was  denied  by  some,  but 
in  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature  just  closed  the  Minister  of  Education 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  it  was  compulsory. 

2.  This  now  being  an  established  fact,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
this  Form  should  be  made  as  efficient  as  possible ;  and  also  that  it  if^ 
unwise  management  to  add  a  department  and  then  perpetuate  its 
inefficiency. 

3.  If  my  statement  last  year,  that  the  curriculum  of  the  Fifth  Form, 
and  those  of  Forms  I  and  II  of  the  High  School  (minus  the  Classics)  are 
practically  similar,  be  eorrect — and  I  submit  that  it  is  beyond  contra- 
diction— and  that  those  who  go  from  the  Fifth  Form  to  Form  II  of  the 
High  School  (the  best  feature  of  the  complication)  are  practically  not 
advanced  at  all,  the  time  spent  in  Form  II  (one  year  by  necessity)  is 
really  so  much  time  thrown  away.  This  cannot  be  satisfactor3^  And  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  3'ear  lost  by  a  child  at  that  age  is  hardly 
ever  regained.  As  I  said,  this  is  the  best  feature  of  the  complication 
— if  a  pupil  goes  from  Form  V,  Public  School,  into  Form  II  of  the  High 
School,  Form  I  in  the  High  School  is  only,  then,  for  those  who  go 
there  from  the  Public  School  Forth  Form  by  means  of  the  Entrance 
Examination,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  still  retained.  What  must  be 
the  result  of  the  continuance  of  this  SN'stem  ?  Necessarily  that  chil- 
dren will  not  waste  (as  they  hastily  consider  it)  their  time  by  going- 
through  the  Fifth  Form,  but  they  will  take  advantage  of  the  Entrance 
Examination  and  enter  Form  I  of  the  High  School.  This  must  para- 
lyze and  render  almost  useless  the  Public  School  Fifth  Form. 

Now  if  the  Fifth  Form  embraces  all  the  Enolish  studies  of  Forms  I 
and  II  of  the  High  School,  and  the  Fifth  Form  is  permanent  and  com- 
pulsory, there  can  no  longer  be  any  reason  for  these  same  subjects  in 
the  High  School  for  the  same  pupils  who  have  passed  examinations 
upon  them,  to  spend  an  extra  j-ear  practically  reviewing  their  work^ 
not  only  costing  them  a  year  in  time,  but  at  almost  five  times  the 
expense  to  the  public. 
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4.  The  Minister,  in  his  report  on  Education  presented  at  the  last 
sitting  of  the  Legislature,  at  page  XIV,  referring  to  the  High  Schools, 
uses  these  words :  "  It  may  be  true  .  that  relatively  the  attendance  at 
the  High  School  is  smaller  than  the  attendance  at  the  Public  School. 
It  may  be  true  also  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  High  School  is 
relatively  greater  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  Public  School.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  advantages  to  the  community  are 
not  quite  equal  to  the  increased  cost." 

I  humbly  beg  to  join  issue  with  him  on  this  last  statement.  I  urge 
the  propo.sition  that  if  the  increased  education  now  to  be  obtained  in 
the  Fifth  Form  in  the  Public  School  at  a  cost  per  pupil  of  $8.54,  is  to 
be  acquired  and  for  some  to  be  repeated  simply  in  Forms  I.  and  II,  of 
the  High  School  by  a  forced  entrance  into  one  or  the  other  of  them  by 
the  present  system,  at  a  cost  per  pupil  of  $35.80,  then  I  fail  utterly  to 
see  the  advantage  to  the  community  at  all,  much  less  "  equal  to  the 
increased  cost,"  which  is  exactly  $27.26  per  pupil.  It  can  be  asked 
with  irresistible  confidence,  why  spend  $35.80  when  you  need  to  spend 
only  $8.54  ?  This  extra  outlay  last  year  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of 
$520,000. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  a  serious  impairment  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Public  or  National  Schools  for  a  class,  for  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of 
Education  practically  admits  on  page  XIII.  of  his  report  that  the  High 
Schools  are  largely  for  the  qualification  of  teachers.  Admitting  what 
he  says,  why  could  not  these  teachers  obtain  in  the  Fifth  Form  (at  a  cost 
of  $8.54)  what  they  get  in  Forms  I.  and  II.  of  the  High  School  (at  a  cost 
of  $35.80)  and  thereafter  use  Forms  III.  and  IV.  in  the  High  School  to 
perfect  their  professional  knowledge  ? 

He  further  says  on  page  XIV.,  "To  develop  citizenship,  however,  by 
levelling  down  rather  than  levelling  up,  is  not  the  order  of  experience." 
No  one  will  dispute  this  statement.  But  I  maintain  the  remark  does 
not  apply  in  this  case.  When  we  find  in  the  same  report  on  page  60 
that  the  total  number  of  pupils  attending  the  Public  Schools  in  1894 
was  481,068,  and  only  23,055  attending  the  High  Schools,  or  a  propor- 
tion of  2  to  48,  can  it  be  said  we  are  trying  to  level  down  rather  than 
upwards  when  we  are  asking  for  increased  education  for  the  450,000 
who  complete  their  studies  in  the  Public  Schools  and  never  reach  the 
High  Schools  at  all  ?     Certainly  not. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  then,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  delegate 
here  who  represents  the  School  Boards  in  his  locality,  which  Boards 
represent  the  peo])le,  to  do  his  best  to  level  up,  rather  than  perpetuate 
the  present  levelling  down  system,  and  to  see  that  these  450,000  chil- 
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dren  of  our  country,  who  have  to  begin  the  battle  of  life  without 
reaching  the  High  Schools,  are  as  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  battle 
as  our  National  Schools  can  equip  them,  by  making  the  Fifth  Form 
efficient,  and  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  go  on  to 
the  High  Schools,  place  the  High  School  in  such  a  position  with 
regard  to  its  curriculum  as  not  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  pupil  by 
overlapping  studies.  The  inevitable  result  would  then  be  increased 
efficiency  of  both  schools,  and  the  double  advantage  gained  of  prepar- 
ing the  pupil  in  the  Fifth  Form  for  $8.54  and  placing  him  in  the  High 
School  matured,  intellectually,  to  grasp  the  higher  branches  at  once. 
Any  person  who  has  been  a  close  observer  knows  that  children  sent  to 
school  at  too  early  an  age  do  not  advance  so  fast  nor  so  perfectly  as 
those  who  go  later.  This  reasoning  holds  good  also  as  to  High  School 
pupils.  The  better  they  are  equipped  in  the  English  subjects  in  the 
Fifth  Form,  the  better  are  they  qualitied  to  grasp  more  speedily  and 
successfully  the  higher  studies.  I  know  this  from  practical  observa- 
tion, and  I  maintain  that  a  child  at  thirteen  or  even  fourteen  years  of 
<xge  properly  taught  in  the  Fifth  Form  is  in  better  condition,  mentally 
and  physically,  to  commence  the  Classics  and  attain  better  results  in 
the  same  length  of  time  than  pupils  who  start  therein  much  earlier 
and  less  efficiently  equipped.  For  any  one  knows,  the  better  one  is 
as  an  English  scholar,  the  easier  he  can  master  the  languages,  for  our 
native  tongue  is  a  composite  of  all.  This  feature  at  tirst  seemed  to  be 
the  only  barrier  to  the  withdrawal  of  Forms  I  and  II  from  the  High 
School,  but  when  analyzed  there  is  nothing  in  it.  The  High  Schools 
are  then  left  to  do  their  proper  work,  the  teachers  can  then  devote  all 
of  their  time  to  the  higher  subjects,  and  not  be,  as  now,  so  crowded  for 
time  because  of  the  piimary  subjects  as  to  be  compelled  in  a  measure 
to  neglect  all,  time  not  sufficing  to  do  justice  to  all. 

A  few  statistics  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  total  registered  attendance  at  the 
PubUc  Schools  was  481,068.  At  the  High  Schools,  23,055.  Of  the 
23,055  in  the  High  Schools,  18,620  are  in  Forms  I  and  II — leaving  only 
4,435  for  Forms  III  and  IV.  Of  these  4,435  only  1,275  are  in  the  Fourth 
Form.  This  is  about  the  same  proportion  as  is  maintained  from  year  to 
year.  So  that,  taking  the  18,620  out  of  Forms  I  and  II,  and  educating 
them  in  the  Fifth  Form  in  the  Public  Schools  (thereby  saving  the  country 
$520,000,  or  thereabouts  annually) — you  also  properly  educate,  from  a 
national  standpoint,  the  450,000  pupils  who  are  not  now  so  educated  ; 
and  you  make  the  High  School  thoroughly  efficient  to  do  its  proper 
work  without  additional  cost. 
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I  would,  then,  respectfully  urge  that  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of 
Education  be  memorialized  to  follow  up  his  good  beginning  by  doing 
away,  as  soon  as  practicable,  with  the  Entrance  Examination,  making 
the  Public  School  Leaving  Examination  the  standard  of  entrance  to  the 
High  School  ;  and  by  recasting,  or  reconstructing  the  curriculum  of 
the  High  School  so  that  there  will  be  no  overlapping  of  subjects,  but  a 
levelling  up  as  it  were,  to  make  the  two  schools  in  harmony,  one  lead- 
ing up  to  the  other. 
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OFFICERS  AND  PROGRAMMES,  1894-95. 


6encral  Hssociation. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday,  April  16th,  8  p.m. 

A  Public  Reception  will  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Education 
Department,  when  the  following  gentlemen  will  deliver  addresses  of 
welcome:  Mayor  Kennedy,  Toronto;  S.  F.  Lazier.,  LL.B.,  President 
Ontario  Educational  Association;  J.  LouDON,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President 
University  of  Toronto.  Replies  will  be  made  by  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross, 
LL.D.,  President  Dominion  Educational  Association  ;  Hon.  Clifford 
SiFTON,  Attorney-General,  Manitoba ;  Colonel  the  Hon.  James  Baker, 
Minister  of  Education,  British  Columbia  ;  Hon.  Gideon  Ouimet, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Quebec ;  and  A.  H.  McKay, 
M.A.,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova  Scotia. 

After  the  Reception  a  Conversazione  will  be  held  in  the  Depart- 
mental Buildings. 

Wednesday,  April  17th,  8  p.m. 

Meeting  to  be  held  in  Y.  W.  C.  G.  Hall  on  McGill  Street,  near  Yonge 
Street.  Chairman  :  S.  F.  Lazier,  LL.B.,  President  Ontario  Educational 
Association. 

"  Ethical   Instruction  in  Public  and  High   Schools."     Richard  G. 

BooNe,    LL.D.,    Principal    State     Normal     School,    Ypsilanti, 

Michigan. 
Address.     A.  H.  McKay,  M.A.,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education, 

Nova  Scotia. 
Address.       Hon.    Gideon    Ouimet,    Superintendent   of    Education, 

Quebec. 
"College   Discipline."      Thomas    Adams,    M.A.,   Principal    Bishop's 

College,  Lennoxville,  Que. 
General  Business,  Election  of  Officers,  Notices  of  Motion,  Reports,  etc. 

Thursday,  April  18th,  8  p.m. 

Chairman  :  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  LL  D. 

"  Educational  Tendencies  of  the  Age,"     A.  E.  Winship,  M.A.,  Editor 
New  England  Magazine. 
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"Diagnosis   of  Brain   Power."      Colonel   the    Hon.    James   Baker, 

Minister  of  Education,  British  Columbia. 
"Some   Pedagogic   Fallacies."      J.  M.   Harper,  M.A.,  Inspector  of 

Superior  Schools,  Quebec. 
Address.     Rev.  R.  I.  Rexford,  M.A.,  Principal  High  School,  Montreal. 
General  Business. 

CoUeoe  ant)  IfDiob  School  department. 

Officers  ■.—Chairman,  J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. ;  Secretary,  J.  Squair, 

B.A. 

Directors  :—W.    H.    Fraser,    B.A. ;   H.    B.    Spotton,    M.A. ;    W.    S. 
Milner,  B.A. ;  F.  F.  Manley,  M.A. 

PROGRAMME. 

Wednesday,  April  17th,  9.30  a.m. 

Receiving  Reports  of  Committees,  and  other  business. 
Chairman's    Address — "  Co-ordination    and    Concentration."      J.    A. 
McLellan,  LL.D.,  Toronto. 

Thursday,  April  18th,  9.80  a.m. 

Election  of  Officers. 

"  Secondar}^   and   Higher  Education   in  Ontario."     William  Dale, 

M.A.,  Toronto. 
"The  Economics  of  Education  in    Ontario."     N.  Burwash,  S.T.D.^ 

LL.D.,  Toronto. 


Xlbe  /Iftot)etn  XaiiGuage  Bssoclation. 

Officers: — President,  J.  Squair,  B.A. ;  Vice-President,  D.  R.  Keys, 
M.A. ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  H.  Fraser,  B.A. 

Councillors:— W.  J.  Alexander,  Ph.D.;  M.  S.  Clark,  B.A. ;  A.  W. 
Burt,  B.A.;  W.  J.  Sykes,  B.A. ;  E.  A.  Hardy,  B.A. ;  Geo.  E.  Shaw,  B.A.; 
Miss  E.  Balmer,  B.A. ;  J.  Petch,  M.A. 

programme. 
Tuesday,  April  16th. 

10.00  a.m. — President's  Address:  "French  Literature  since  the  Roman- 
tics."    J.  Squair,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

11.00  a.m. — "A  Consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
on  English."     S.  J.  Radcliffe,  B.A.,  London. 
2.00  p.m. — "Certain  Illogical  Constructions  in  English."    J.  Marshall, 
M.A.,  St.  Thomas. 
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2.45  p.m. — "  A  Development  Study  in  French  Drama  :  Corneille 

Hugo."     J.  N.  Dalks,  B.A.,  Kingston. 
3.30  p.m. — "  Supplementary  Reading — its  Theory  and  Practice."     W. 

Pakenham,  B.A.,  Brockville,  and  E.  S.  Hogarth,  B.A., 

Hamilton. 

Wednesday,  April  17th. 

2.00  p.m. — "  The  Function  of  English   Poetry  in  the   High  School." 

Miss  G.  Lawler,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
2.45  p.m. — "  A  Review  of  Methods  and  Results  in  Modern  Language 

Teaching."     Geo.  E.  Shaw,  B.A.,  Toronto, 
3.30  p.m. — Election  of  Officers,  and  other  busine.ss. 

Thursday,  April  18th. 

2.00  p.m. — "  Some  of  the  Tendencies  of  the  German  Literature  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century."    Miss  A.  E.  Marty,  St.  Thomas. 

2.45  p.m. — "Chaucer's  Mind  and  Art."    A.  H.  Reynar,  LL.D.,  Toronto. 

3.30  p.m. — "Aims  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  English  Grammar." 
J.  Jeffries,  B.A.,  Peterborough. 


Science  Hssoctation. 

Officers  : — Hon.  President,  A.  B.  Macallum,  M.D.,  Ph  D.;  Chairman, 
C  Fessenden,  M.A. ;  Vice- Chairman,  J.  B.  Turner,  M.A. ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  T.  H.  Smyth,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Councillors: — N.  MacMurchy,  J.  J.  Hare,  W.  H.  Jenkins,  J.  R. 
Hamilton,  Miss  J.  Panton. 

programme. 
Tuesday,  April  16th. 

3- p.m. — Address  by  the  Chairman,  C.  Fessenden,  M.A. 

4  p.m. — Is  Senior  Leaving  Physics  to  be  Experimental  ?     General 

Discussion. 
8  p.m. — General  Meeting  of  the  Sections. 

Wednesday,  April  17th. 

10  a.m. — Address  by  the  Honorary  President,  A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.D. 

11  a.m. — Election  of  Officers. 

2  p.m. — "Practical  Examinations  in  Science."     J.  B.  Turner,  M.A. 

3  p.m. — Professional  Training  in  Science  Teaching.     General  Dis- 

cussion. 

4  p.m.-" Induction  Currents."     T.  H.  Smyth,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

51 
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Thursday,  April  18th. 

10  a.m. — "  Flying  Machines."     C.  Fessenden,  M.A. 

11  a.m. — Examination  Papers  in  Science.     General  Discussion. 


Zbc  Classical  Bssociation- 

Officers  : — President,  H.  I.  Strang,  M.A. ;  Vice-President,  J.  E. 
Hodgson,  M.A. ;  Secretary -Treasurer,  W.  S.  Milner,  B.A. 

Councillors  :— W.  Dale,  M. A.,  A.  J.  Bell,  Ph.D.,  J.  Fletcher,  M. A.. 
T.  M.  Levan,  B.A.,  W.  M.  Logan,  M.A.,  P.  C.  McGregor,  B.A.,  J.  C. 
Robertson,  B.A.,  L.  C.  Smith,  B.A. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday,  April  16th,  10  to  12  a.m. 

"  Caesar  as  a  General."     H.  R.  H.  Kenner,  B.A. 

"  More  Words  that  will  not  Parse."     D.  Thomson,  B.A. 

"  The  Imperfect  Tense  in  Csesar."     W.  J.  Fenton,  B.A. 

2  TO  5  p.m. 

"  The  Broader  Characteristics  of  Caesar's  Style."  E.  W.  Hagarty,  B.A., 

Toronto. 
"  Military  Tactics  in  Xenophon  and  Caesar."     O,  J.  Jolliffe,  M.A., 

Ottawa. 
'■  The  Literary  and  Historical  Significance  of  Caesar's  Commentaries." 

W.  Dale,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

Wednesday,  April  17th,  2  to  5  p.m. 

Election  of  Officers,  etc. 

"  The  Place  and  Limits  of  the  Study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics." 

The  Rev.  Chancellor  Burwash. 
"  Some  notes  on  Virgil."     W,  S.  Milner,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Thursday,  April  18th,  2  to  5  p.m. 

Reports  of  Committees,  etc. 

"  The  Effects  of  the  Departmental  Regulations  upon  the  Study  of 

Classics  in  our  High  Schools."     G.  W.  Mitchell,  M.A. 
"  Problems  in  Syntax."     F.  W.  Shipley,  B.A. 
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JLbc  /ll>atbematical  an&  pb^sical  Hssociation. 

Officers: — Hon.  President,  Alfred  Baker,  M.A. ;  President,  A.  T. 
DeLury,  M.A. ;  Vice-President,  R.  A.  Thompson,  M.A. ;  Secretary -Trea- 
surer, Fred.  F.  Manley,  M.A. 

Executive  Committee  : — R.  A.  Gray,  B.A.,  T.  W.  Standing,  B.A., 
J.  Davison,  B.A.,  C.  A.  Chant,  B.A.,  A.  H.  McDougall,  M.A. 

programme. 

Tuesday,  April  16th,  2  to  5  p.m. 

Honorary  President's  Address.     Alfred  Baker,  M.A,,  Toronto. 
President's  Address.     A.  T.  DeLury,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

Wednesday,  April  17th,  2  to  5  p.m. 

"  The  Mathematical  Curriculum  in  the  Secondary  Schools."     R.  A. 

Thompson,  M.A.,  Hamilton. 
"  Experimental  Physics."     C.  A.  Chant,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
"  The  Connection  between  Geometry  and  Algebra."     N,  F.  Dupuis, 

LL.D.,  Kingston. 

Thursday,  April  18th,  2  to  5  p.m. 

"  Has  Mathematical    Education  in  Ontario  declined  during  Recent 

Years?"     A.  H.  McDougall,  M.A.,  Ottawa. 
Election  of  Officers. 


public  Scbool  Department. 

Officers  : — Chairman,   Alexander    McQueen,   London ;    Secretary, 
D.  Young,  Guelph  ;  Director,  R.  H,  Cowley,  Ottawa. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday,  April  16th,  10  a.m. 
1.— Minutes  of  1894. 
2. — Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  present  the  Resolution  of 

1894  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 
3. — President's  Address  :  Mr.  A.  McQueen,  London. 
4. — "Entrance  Examinations."     Mr.  W.  P.  McMaster,  East  Toronto. 
5. — "  Examiners    on    Entrance    Examinations."      Mr.    R.    P.    Eddy, 

Claremont. 
6. — "  The  Public  School  Leaving  Examination."     Mr.  J.  Strachan, 
Rock  wood. 
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Wednesday,  April  17th,  9  a.m. 

7.—"  Intuitions  of  Number."     S.  P.  Robins,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Principal 

McGill  Normal  School,  Montreal. 
8. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Wentworth  Teachers'  Association 
on  "Entrance  and  Public  School  Leaving  Examinations,  1894." 
Mr.  A.  Baynton,  Waterdown. 
9. — "  Public  Schools — their   true  place   in  a   System    of    National 
Education."     Mr.  David  Stewart,  Shrigley. 
10. — Resolutions  of  the  Waterloo  Teachers'  Association  :  — 

a. — That  the  Model  and  Normal  School  terms  be  extended  to 

at  least  one  year. 
b. — That  Candidates  for  the   Model    School  hold  at  least  a 

Junior  Leaving  Certificate. 
c. — That  the  amount  given   by   the   township  to  the  school 
section  be  $200  for  each  section  ;  and  $100  for  each 
assistant. 
d. — That  the  age  of  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  profession 
be  not  less  than  twenty-one.  , 

]  1. — Business,  Election  of  Officers,  Committees,  etc. 

Thursday,  April  18th,  9  a.m. 

12. — Resolutions  of  the  West  Lambton  Teachers'  Institute  : — 

«. — That  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  Public  School  Leaving  Exam- 
ination. 
b. — That  the  course  shall  extend  two  years  after  the  Entrance. 
c. — That   the   regulations    admitting   pupils    holding    Public 
School    Leaving   Certificate   to  second    form  of  High 
School  be  repealed,  and  classification  of  such  be  left  to 
High  School  master. 
d. — That  the  course  for  the  Public  School  Leaving  Examina- 
tion shall  be  especially  adapted  to  pupils  who  do  not 
intend  to  enter  the  High  School. 
e. — That  pupils  shall  pass  the   Entrance  before  taking  such 
course,  or  be  recommended  by  their  Inspector. 
Resolution    of  the  East  Leeds  Teachers'  Association  re  History 

in  Public  Schools,  and  Entrance  Examination. 
Resolution  of  the  Durham  Teachers'  Association  re  Primary  and 
Junior  Leaving  Examinations. 
13.—"  The  Brotherhood  of  Teachers."    G.  J.  Oulton,  Dorchester,  N.  B. 
14. — Address  by  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Education. 
•  15. — "The  Countrv  Schools."     Mr.  J.  H.  Putman,  Ottawa. 
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16. — "  Conservatism  in  the  Teaching  Profession."     Mr.  E.  T.  Young, 

Guelph. 
17. — "  City  Public  Schools — some  of  their  Disadvantages."     Mr.  J.  W. 

Garvin,  B.A.,  Peterborough. 
18. — "  Grouping  Subjects  for  Examinations  and  Grading  Certificates." 

Mr.  H.  Husband,  Oakville. 


IkinDergarten  Department. 

Officers: — ChairTnan,  Miss  Wslxj  Macintyre,  Toronto;  Secretary, 
Miss  F.  Bowditch,  Hamilton  ;  Director,  Miss  J.  Laidlaw,  London. 

programme. 

Tuesday,  April  16th,  9  to  12  a.m. 

1.  General  business. 

2.  President's  Address.     Miss  Macintyre. 

3.  "  Morning  Talks  as    a     Basis   for    Science   Work    in  all  Grades." 

Miss  Bolton, 

4.  "  Transition  Class  Work."     Miss  O'Grady. 

Wednesday,  April  17th,  9  to  12  a.m. 

1.  Address.     Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  LL.D. 

2.  "  What  the  Child  Says  and  Doe.s."     Miss  Jean  Laidlaw. 

3.  Election  of  Officers. 

Thursday,  April  18th,  9  to  12  a.m. 

1.  Address.     Mrs.  L.  T.  Newcomb,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 

2.  Paper  (subject  to  be  chosen).     Miss  E.  Henderson,  Montreal  High 

School. 

3.  "  Histoiy  of  the  Kindergarten   Movement  in  Ontario."     Mrs.  Ada 

M.  Hughes,  Toronto. 

4.  Answers  to  Question  Drawer. 

5.  Reports  of  Committees. 
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XTrainina  H)epartment. 

Officers-.— Chairman,   A.    Barber,   Cobourg  ;     Secretary,    W.    H. 
Elliott,  B.A.,  Hamilton  ;  Director,  S.  B.  Sinclair,  B.A.,  Ottawa. 

programme. 

Tuesday,  April  16th. 

9.30  a.m. — "  Report    of    Committee   on    Public   School    Studies   and 
Limits."     W.  Houston,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
10.80  a.m.— "  Child  Study."     F.  Tracy,  Ph.D.,  Toronto. 
11.15  a.m. — "Educational    Psj'chology."      J.    A.    McLellan,    LL.  D., 
Toronto. 

Wednesday,  April  17th. 

9.00  a.m. — Report  of  Committee  on  Qualifications  of  Model    School 

Masters. 
10.00  a.m.—"  Definite  Methods  of  Child-Study."     S.  B.  Sinclair,  B.A., 

Ottawa. 
11.00  a.m. — "  The  Value  of  Deportment  to   the  Teacher."     W,  ScOTT, 

B.A.,  Toronto. 

Thursday,  April  18th. 

9.00  a.m. — Election  of  Officers. 

9.30  a.m. — General  discussion,  "  Provincial   versus   County   Board  of 

Examiners  for  Primary   Pi-ofessional  Certificates,"  to  be 

introduced  by  the  Chairman. 
10.30  a.m. — "  School    Exhibitions."     M.    E.    Archambault,    Principal 

Boys'  High  School,  Montreal. 


inspectors'  H)epai-tinent. 

Officers  : — Chainna^i,  G.  D.  Piatt,  Picton ;  Secretary,  N.  Gordon, 
Orangeville ;  Director,  N.  W.  Campbell,  Durham. 

programme. 
Tuesday,  April  IOtit,  10  a.m. 

1.  "Uniformity    in    Registering    and    Reporting    School   Attendance." 

D.  Fotheringham,  Toronto. 

2.  "  Should    tlie    Public    School    Programme    be    Revised  ? "      N.    W. 

Campbell,  Durham, 
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3.  "  Auditing  School  Accounts."     Dr.  Kelly,  Brantford. 

4.  "Concentric  Instruction."     J.  B.  Hall,  Pli.D.,  Truro,  N.S. 

Wednesday,  April  17th,  9  a.m. 

1.  "  The  Model  School  Course  and  Text-books."     A.  Embury,  Brampton. 

2.  "  How    to    Retain    our   Experienced    Teachers."     W.    Mackintosh, 

Madoc. 

3.  "  Teaching    Model    Lesson    at    Inspectoral    Visits."       J.    Dearness, 

London. 

4.  "  Some   Original    Methods    for    Primary    Gra(les."     J.  W.    Garvin, 

Peterborough. 

5.  "  Text-books  for  Schools."     A.   H.   McKay,  Supervisor  of  Schools, 

Halifax. 

Thursday,  April  18th,  9  a.m. 

1.  "  The  Relation  of  Inspectors  to  Trustee  Boards."     Dr.  McDiaRxMid. 

2.  "Odds  and  Ends."     Rev.  Thos.  McKee,  Barrie. 

8.  "  Programmes  for  Ungraded  Schools."     J.  S.  Deacon,  Milton. 
4.  "  Music."     A.  T.  Cringan,  Toronto. 


public  anb  Ibiob  Scbool  ITnistees'  Departrnent. 

Officers: — Okdirinaii,  John  Ball  Dow,  B.A.,  Whitby;  Secretary, 
Geo.  Anson  Aylesworth,  Newburgh ;  Director,  Rev.  G.  G.  McRobbie, 
Ph.B.,  Sc.D.,  Shelburne. 

PROGRAMME. 

1. — The  Chairman's  Address,  introducing  for  discussion  (among  other 
things)  {a)  The  cost  of  High  Schools — Should  maintenance  (High 
School  Act,  1891),  include  interest  on  cost  of  buildings  ?  (b)  High 
School  Pupils'  Fees  (Minutes  1893,  pp.  9-14);  (c)  Entrance  Exami- 
nations—Where should  they  be  held  ?  Who  should  be  examiners  ? 
How  should  answers  be  valued  ? 

2. — "  The  effect  upon  the  High  School  Curriculum  of  the  action  of  the 
University  Senate  in  dividing  the  Matriculation  Examination." 
(Minutes  1894,  pp.  4  and  8.)     Rev.  Dr.  McRobbie,  Shelburne. 

3. — '  The  Fifth  Form  in  Public  Schools."  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Burritt's  paper 
(Minutes  1894). 
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i. — Notice  of  Motion  (Minutes  1894,  p.  5),  "  That  the  Honorable  the 
Minister  of  Education  be  respectfyiJi^}'  requested  to  consider  the 
expediency  and  justice  of  makis^  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
tl^  public  money  between  the  nigh  and  Public  Schools  respec- 
tiv.ely."     Col.  Jas.  Deacon,  Lindsay. 

5. — '-Wne  new  powers  of  Municipal  Councils  to  borrow  money,  and  pay 
it  in  monthly  instalments  to  School  Boards."  (Ontario  Statutes, 
57  Vic,  c.  50.) 

6. — "  Departmental  Examiners'  greater  latitude  in  passing  candidates." 
(Minutes  1894,  pp.  4  and  8.) 

7. — "  The  approaching  revision  of  the  School  Laws."  (Minutes  1891, 
p.  12.) 
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